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ФН 
TO 


Epwarp CLARKE, 
pF 
CHIP LETY, Ей; 


SIR, 

HESE Thoughts concerning Educa- 

tion, which now come abroad intothe 
World, do of Rigkt belong to You, being writ- 
ten feveral Years Jince for-Your Sake, and are 
no other than what You have already by You in 
my Letters. 1 Раче fo little vary’d any Thing, 
but only tbe Order of what was fent you at dif- 
ferent Times, and on feveral Occasions, that 
the Reader will eafily find, in the Familiarity 
and Fafbion of the Stile, that they were rather 
the private Converfation of two Friends, than 
a Dijcourfe. defign'd for publiek View. 

The Importunity of Friends is the common 
Apology for Publications Men are afraid to 
own themfelves forward to. But you know I 
can truly fay, that if Jome, who having beard 
of thefe Papers of mine, had not pvefs'd to fee 
them, and afterwards to have then printed, 
tbey bad lain dormant flill in that Privacy they 


were defign'd for. But thofe, whofe Judgment 


1 defer much to, telling me, that they were 


e rjuaded, ng: fis isi Psat d 
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might be of fome Ufe, if made more publick» 
touch'’d upon what will always be very preva- 
lent with me: For I think it every Man’s in- 
difpenfible Duty, to do all the Service be can 
to bis Country ; and 1 fee но what Difference 
he puts between himfelf and, bis Cattle, who 
hives without that Thought. This Subject is of 
fo great Concernment, and aright Way of E- 
ducation is of fo general Advantage, that did 
I find my Abilities anfwer ту Wijbes, Ifbould 
not have needed Exhortations or Importu- 
nities from others. However, the Meanne/s 
of tbefe Papers, and my jut Diftruft of them, 

‚ай not keep me, by the Shame of doing fo 
little, from contributing my Mite, when there 
is no more vequir'd of me, than my throwing 
at into the publick Receptacle. And if there 
be any more of their Size and Notions wbo lik d 
them fo well, that they thought them worth 
printing, I may flatter myfelf they will not be 
loft Labour to every Body. 

I myfelf have been confulted of late by 
fo тапу, who pros themfelves at a lofs bow 
to breed their Children, and tbe early Corrup- 
tion of Youth is now become fo general a Com- 
plaint, that he cannot be thought wholly im- 
pertinent, who brings the Confideration of this 
Matter onthe Stage, and offers fomething, if it 
be but to excite others, or afford Matter of 
Correttion * For Errors in Education foould be 
lefs indulg’d than any. Thefe, like Faults in 
the firft Concoltion, that are never mended in 
the fecond or third, carry their afterwards in- 

die J^ corrigible 
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corrigible Taint with them, thro’ all the Parts 
and Stations of Life. 
Iam fo far, from being conceited of anyThing 
Ihave bere offer'd, that I fbould not be forry, 
even for your fake, if fome one abler and fitter 
for fuch aLask would in a juf Treatife of E- 
ducation, fuited to our Englith Gentry, retti- 
jy the Miflakes 1] have made in this ;'€t being 
nuch more defirable to me, that young Gentle- 
леп foould be put iato (that which every oue 
ought to be folicitous about ) the bef Way of 
being forn d and infiruGbed, than that my Opi- 
шоп [bould be receiv’d concerning tt. You gill, 
however, in the mean Time bear meWitne/s, . 
that the Method bere propos'd, bas bad no cr- 
dinary Effelfs upon a Gentleman’s Son it was 
not defign’d for. I will not faythe good Tem- 
per y the Child did not very much contribute to 
11 ; but this I think You and the Parents ave fa- 
tisfyd of, that a contrary Ufage, according to 
the ordinary difciplining of Children, would 
not have mended that Temper, nor have 
brought bim to bein love with bis Book, to take 
aPleafure in Learning, and to defire, as be 
does, to be taught more, than thofe about bius 
think fit always to teach him. Р 
But my Bufinefs is not to recommend thisTrea- 
tife to You, whofe Opinion of it I know already ; 
nor it to the World, either by your Opinion or 
Patronage. The well Educating of their Chila 
dren is 74 thich tbe Duty and Concern of Pa- 
vents, and tbe Welfare and Profperity of tbe 
Nation Жи hats op it that Iwould have 
f Ag Se every 
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every one lay it ferioufly to Heart ; and after ba- 
ving well examin’ d and diftinguif’d what Fan- 
„су, Сирот, or Reafon advifes im tbe Cafe, fet 
bis helping Hand to promote every where that 
Way of training up Youth, with Regard to their 
several Conditions, which is the eafieft, fhorteft, 
and likelieff to produce virtuous, ufeful, and a- 
ble Men in their difin Callings;" tho that 
moft to be taken Care of, is, tbe Gentleman’s 
Calling. For if thofe of that Rank are by their 
Education once fet right, they will quickly 
bring all the veff into Order. 
Lknow not whether I have done morethan 
„етп my good Wifbes towards it in this fhort 
Difcourfe ; fuch as it is, the World now bas it, 
and if there be any Thing in it worth their 
Acceptance, they owe their Thanks to you for 
it. My Affection to You gave the firft Rife to 
it, and I am pleas'd, that i can leave to Po- 
ferity this Mark of the Friendfbip bas been 
betweenus. For I know no greater Pleafure in 
this Life, nor a better Remembrance to be left 
behind one, than a long continued Friendfbip 
with an koneft, ufeful, and worthy Man, aud 
Lover of bis Country. Iam, 


SIR, 
Your moft humble 
March 7. 4 
16до, апа то faithful Servant, 


http-Srodravo- ШО СКЕ. 
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Sound Mind in a found Bo- 
dy, is a fhort, but full De- 
г 9 Me {cription of а happy State in 

LLOER this World. Не that has 
thefe two, has little. more to wifh for; 
and he that wants either of them, will be 
but little the better for any thing clíc. 
Mens Happinefs or Mifery is moft part of 
their own making. He, whofe Mind directs 
not wifely, will never take the right Way ; 
and he, whofe Body is crazy and feeble, will 
neverbe able to advance in it. I confefs, there 
are fome Mens Conítitutions of Body and 
Mind fo vigorous, and well fram'd by Na- 
ture, that they need not much Affiftance 
from others, but by the ftrength of their 
natural Genius, they are from their Cradles 
carried towards what is excellent ; and by 
the Privilege of their happy Conftitutions, 


are able аре ат i |But киш 


Meus 
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ı ofthis. Kind are but few, and I think I 
may fay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
| nine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
| or evil, ufeful or not, by their Education. 
! "Tis that which makes the great Difference 
in Mankind. -The little, or almoft infen- 
fible -Impreffions on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and lafting Confe- 
quences: And there ’tis, as in the Foun- 
tains of fome Rivers, where a gentle Ap- 
plication of the Hand turns the flexible Wa- 
ters into Channels, that make them take 
quite contrary Courfes; and by this little 
Diré&ion given them at firft in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laft at very remote and diftant 
Places. 
$ 2. L imagine the Minds of Children as 
eafily turn'd this or that Way, as Water it 
felf: and though this be the principal Part, 
and our main Care fhould be about the In- 
fide, yet the Clay-Cottage is not to be rieg- 
Icéted. І fhall therefore begin with the Cafe, 
and confider firft the Health of 
Health. the Body,'as that which perhaps 
yeu may rather expe& from that 
Study I have been thought more peculiarly 
to have apply'd my felf to; and that alfo 
which will be fooneft difpatch'd, as lying, if 
I guefs not amifs, in a very little Compafs. 
$ 3. How neceffary Health is to our Bu- 
finefs and Happinefs; and how requifite a 
ftrong Conftitution, ,able to endure Hard- 
] THIGH } f fhips 
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fhips and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, is too obvious to 
need any Proof. 

$ 4. The Confideration I fhall here have 
of Health, Ља] be, not what a Phyfician 
ought to do with a fick and crazy Child ; 
but what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyfick, fhould do for the Prefervation and 
Improvement of an healthy, or at leaft not fick- 
Ју Conftitution in their Children. And this 
perhaps might be all difpatch’d in this one 
fhort Rule, viz. That Gentlemen fhould 
ufe their Children, as the honeft Farmers 
and fubftantial Yeomen do theirs. But’ be- 
caufe the Mothers poffibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too. fhort, 
I fhall explain my felf more particularly ; 
only laying down this as a general and 
certain Obfervation for the Women to con- 
fider, viz. That moft Childrens 
Conftitutions are cither ípoil'd, Tender- 
or at leaít harm'd, by Cockerimg nef. 
and Тёлйетпе/$. | 

$ 5. The firft Thing to be taken care of, 
is, that Children be not too warns- 
ly clad or cover'd, Winter.or Sum- Warmth. 
mer. Тһе Face when we are born, 
is по lefs tender than апу other Part of the 
Body. ’Tis Ufe alone hardens it, and makes 
it more able to endure the Cold. And there- 
fore the Scythian Philofopher gave a very сз 
nificant Anfwer to the Athenian, who won- 
derd how ho cóontdngo naked in Froit and 
a А; Snow, 
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Snow. How, faid the Scythian, can you endure 
gour Face expos'dtotbe foarp Winter Air ? My 
Face is tis'd to it, {aid the Athenian. Think me 
all Face, reply'd the Scythian. Our Bodies 
will endure any Thing, that from the Be- 
ginning they are accuítom'd to. 

An eminent Inftance of this, though in 
the contrary Excefs -of Heat, being to our 
prefent Purpofe, to fhew what Ufe can do, 
I fhall fet down in the Author's Words, as 

I meet with it in a late ingenious 

+ Nouveau. Voyage. +‘ The Heats, fays he, 
Tage du “ are more violent in Malta, than 
* « jn any Part of Europe - They 

** exceed thofe of Rome itfelf, and 

аге perfe&ly ftifling; and fo much the 
more, becaufe there are feldom any cool- 
ing Breezes here. ‘This makes the com- 
mon People as black as Gypfies: But yet 
the Peafants defy the Sun ; they work on 
in the hotteft Part of the Day, without 
Intermiffion, or fheltering themfelves from 
his fcorching Rays. ‘This has convincd 
me, that Nature can bring itfelf to ma- 
ny Things which feém impoffible, provi- 
ded we accuftom ourfelves from our In- 
fancy. ‘The Maltefes do fo, who harden 
the Bodies of their Children, and recon- 
cile them to the Heat; by making them go 
ftark naked, without Shirt, Drawers, or 
** any Thing on their Heads, from their 
"с Cradles, till they are ten Years old. 
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Give me leave therefore to advife you, 
not to fence too carefully againit the Cold of 
this our Climate. There are thofe in Eng- 
land, who wear the fame Cloaths Winter and 
Summer, and that without any Inconveni- 
ence, or more Senfe of Cold thanothers find. 
But if the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance for Froft and Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenfure, be fure 
let not his Winter-Cloathing be too warm: 
And amongft other Things, remember, that 
when Nature has fo well covered his Head 
with Hair, and ftrengthen’d it with a Year 
or.two's Age, that he can run abou? by 
Day without a Cap, it is beft that by Night 
a Child fhould alfo lie without. one ; there 
being nothing that more expofes to Head- 
achs, Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and feveral 
other Difeafes, than keeping the Head warm. 

$ 6. l have faid He here, becaufe the 
principal Aim of my Difcourfe is, how a 
young Gentleman fhould be brought up from 
his Infancy, which, in all "Things will not 
fo perfeétly fuir the Education of Daughters ; 
though where the Difference of Sex requires 
ditferent "Treatment, ?twill be no hard Mat- 
ter to diftinguifh. 

7. l will alfo advife his 

Feet to be тај? every Day incold. Feer. 
Water, and to have his Shoes fo 
thin, that they might leak and /et in Water, 
whenever he comes near it. Heer, 1 fear, I 
fhail have the; Miftrefs ара, Maids з. % 
- | ain 
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gainft me. One will think it too filthy, and 
the other perhaps too much Pains, to make 
clean his Stockings. But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 
than all fuch Confiderations, and ten times 
as much more. And he that confiders how 
miíchievous and mortal a Thing taking Wet 
inthe Feet is, to thofe who have been bred 
nicely, will wifh he had, with the poor Pec- 
ple's Children, gone bare-foot, who, by that 
Means, come to be fo reconcil’d by Cu- 
ftom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Harm by it, than if they were 
wet їп their Hands. And what is it, I pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cu- 
ftom? I doubt not, but if a Man from his 
Cradle had been always us’d to go bare- 
foot, whilft his Hands were conftantly wrapt 
up іп warm Mittins, and cover’d with Hand- 
oes, as the Dutch call Gloves ; I doubt not, 

I fay, but {uch a Cuftom would make ta- 
king Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, 
as now taking Wet in their Feet isto a great 
many. others. ‘The Way to prevent this, is, 
to have his Shoes таео as to leak Water, 
and his Feet майга conftantly every Day 
in cold Water. І is recommendable for its 
Cleanlinefs ; bnt that which I aim at in’ it, 
is Health; and therefore I limit it not pre- 
cifely to any Time of the Day. I have 
known it usd every Night with very good 
Succefs, and that. all the Winter, without 
* the 
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the omitting it fo much as one Night. in 
extreme cold Weather ; when thick Ice co- 
ver'd the Water, the Child bathed his Legs 
and Feet in it, though he was of an Age 
not big enough to rub and wipe them him- 
felf; and when he began this Cuftom was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 
being to harden thofe Parts, by a frequent 
and familiar Ufe of cold Water, and there- 
by to prevent the Mifchiefs that ufually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thofe who are bred otherwife, I think. it may 
be Jeft to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, to-chufe either Night or Morn- 
ing. The Time I deem indifferent, fo, the 
Thing be effectually done. The Health 
and Hardinefs procured by it, would be a 
good Purchafe at а much dearer rate. То 
which, if I add, the preventing of Corns, 
that to fome Men would be a very valuable 
Confideration. But begin firft in-the Spring 
with luke-warm, and:ío colder and colder 
every time, tillin a few Days you come 
to perfe&ly cold Water, and then continue 
it fo Winter and Summer. For it is to be 
obferved in this, as in all other 
Alterations from our ordinary Way Aherations, 
of Living, the Changes mutt be 
made by gentle and infenfible Degrees ; and 
fo we may bring our Bodies to any thing, 
without Pain, and without Danger. 
How fond Mothers are like to receive this 
Dottrine, is not hard to forefee. What can 
^ Ub 
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it be lefs, than to murder their tender Babes; 
to ufe them thus? What! put thcir Feet in 
cold Water in Froft and Snow, when all 
ene can do is little enough to keép them 
warm? А little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the -plaineft Rea- 
fon is feldom hearken'd to: Seneca tells us 
of himfelf, Ep. 53, and 83. that he us'd to 
bathe himfelt in cold Spring-Water in the 
midft of Winter. This, if he had not thought 
it not only tolerable, but healthy too, he 
would {carce have done, in an exorbitant 
Fortune, that could -well have born the Ex- 
pence of а warm Bath, and in an Age (for 
he was then old) that would have excus'd 
greater Indulgence. If we think his Stoical 
Principles led him to this Severity, let it be 
fo, that this Se& ‘reconciled cold Water 
to his Sufferance. What. made it agree- 
able to his Health? For that was not im- 
pair'd by this hard Ufage. But what fhall 
we fay to Horace, who warm’d not himfelf 
with the Reputation of any Sect, and leaft 
of all affe&ed Stoical/ Aufterities? yet. he 
affures us, he was wont iñ the Winter Seafon 
to bathe himfelf in cold Water. © But, per- 
haps, Шау will Бе thought much warmer 
than England, and the Chillnefs of their Wa- 
ters not to come near*ours in Winter. If 
the Rivers of Italy are warmer, thofe of 
Gerinany and Poland are much colder, than 
апу in this our Country; апа yet in thefe, 
the ews, both Меп апа Women, bathe all 
: over, 
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over, at all Seafons of the Year, without 
any Prejudice to their Health. And every 
one is not apt to believe it is a Miracle, or 
any peculiar Virtue of St. Winifred’s Well, 
that makes the cold Waters of that famous 
Spring do no Harmto the tender Bodies that 
bathe in it. Every one is now full of the 
Miracles done by cold Baths on decay'd and 
weak Conftitutions, for the Recovery of 
Health and Strength ; and therefore they 
cannot be impraéticable or intolerable for the 
improving and hardening the Bodies of thofe 
who are in better Circumftances. 
If thefe Examples of grown Men be*not 
thought yet to reach the Cafe of Children, 
but that they may be judg’d {till to be too 
tender, and unable to bear fuch Ufage, let 
them examine what the Germans of old, and 
_the Jrifh now, doto them, and they will find, 
that Infants too, astender as they are thought, 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of their whole 
Bodies, in cold Water. Апа there are, at 
this Day, Ladies in the Highlands of Scot- 
land who ufe this Difcipline to their Chil- 
dren in the midft of Winter, and find that 
cold Water does them no Harm, even when 
there is Ice in it. 
$ 8. Ifhall not need here to 

mention Swimming, when he isof Swimming. 
an Age able to learn, and has any 

one to teach him. "Tis that faves many 
а Man's Life; /aud the Romans thought 
: Ps 
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it fo neceffary, that they rank'd it with 
Letters ; and it was the common: Phrafe 
to mark one ill-educated, and good for no- 
thing, That he had neither learnt. to read 
nor to {wim : Nec literas didicit nec natare. 
But, befides the gaining a Skill which may 
ferve him at need, the Advantagesto Health, 
by often bathing in cold Water, during the 
Heat of Summer, аге fo many, that I think 
nothing need be faid to encourage it; pro- 
vided this one Caution be us’d, That he ne- 
ver go into the Water when Exercife has at 
all warm'd him, or left any Emotion in his 
Blovd or Pulfe. 
§ 9. Another thing that is of great Ad- 
vantage to every one's Health, but cfpe- 
cially Childrens, is to be much 
4. in the opem Air, and as little as 
may be by the Fire, even in Win- 
ter. By this he will accuftom himfelf alfo 
to Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain; all 
which, if a Man’s Body will not endure, 
it will ferve him to very little Purpofe in 
this World ; and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin to ufe him to it. It mutt 
be got early, and by Degrees. Thus the 
Body may be brought to bear almoft any 
thing. If I fhould advife him to play in 
the Wind aud tbe Sun without a Hat, 1 doubt 
whether it conld,be born. There would a 
Thoufand Obje&ions be made: атай it, 
which at laft would amount to no more, in 
truth, than being /Sun-burnt. And if my 
WT young 
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young Майег be to be kept always in the 
Shade, and never expos'd to the Sun. and 
Wind for fear of his Complexion, it may 
be a good way to make him a Beau, but not 
a Man of Bufinefs. And altho’ greater Re- 
gard be tobe had to Beauty in the Daughters ; 
yet I will take the Liberty to fay, that the 
more they are in the ir, without Prejudice 
to their Faces, the ftronger and healthier 
they will be; and the nearer they come 
to the Hardfhips of their Brothers in their 
Education, the greater Advantage will they 
receive from it all the remaining Part of their 
Lives. a 
$ 10. Playing in the ope» Air has but 
this one Danger in it, that 1 know ; and that 
is, thgt when he is hot with running up and 
down, he fhould fit or lie down on the cold 
or moift Earth. This I grant; and drink- 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot with La- 
bour or Exercife, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, 
and other Difeafes, than any thing 1 know. 
Thefe Mifchiefs are eafily enough prevented 
whilft he is little, being then feldom out of 
Sight. And if, during his Childhood, he 
be conttantly and rigoroufly kept from fit- 
ting on the Ground, or drinking any cold 
Liquor whilft he is hot, the, Cuftom of 
forbearing, grown into Habit, will 
help much to preferve him, when Habits, 
he is no longer under his Maid's 
or Tutors Eye. This is all I think ap be 
| one 
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done in the Cafe: For, as Years increafe, 
Liberty muft come with them; and in a 
great many things he mutt be trufféd to his 
own Condudt, fince there cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have 
put into his own Mind by good Principles, 
and eftablifh'd Habits, which is the beft and 
fureft, and therefore той to be taken care 
of. For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 
never fo often inculcated, you are not to ex- 
pe& any thing either in this, or any other 
Cafe, farther than Pra&ice has eftablifh'd 
them into Habits. 
$ 1r. One thing the Mention of the Girls 
brings into my Mind, which muft not be 
forgot; and that is, that your 
Chaths.  Son’s Cloaths be never made ffvait, 
efpecially about the Breaft. Let 
Nature have Scope to fafhion the Body as 
fhe thinks beft. She works of herfelf a great 
deal better and exaéter than we can direct her. 
And if Women were themfelves to frame . 
the Bodies of their Children in their Wombs, 
as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 
when they are out, we fhould as certainly 
have no perfe& Children born, as we have 
few well-fhap'd that are frait-lac’d, or much 
tamper'd with. This Confideration fhould, , 
methinks, keep bufy People (I will not fay 
ignorant Nurfes and Bodice-makers) from 
meddling in a Matter they underftand not ; 
and they fhould be afraid to put Nature out 
of her Мау, in. fafhioning . the Parts, К 
- [ILL IT. TU. t cy 
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they know not how the Ісай and meancft is 
made, And yet I have feen fo many In- 
ftances of Children receiving great. Harm 
from Strait-lacing, that I cannot but conclude 
there are other Creatures as well as Mon- 
keys, who, little wifer than they, deftroy 
their young ones by fenfelefs Fondnefs, and 
too much embracing. 

§ 12. Narrow Breafts, fhort and ftinking 
Breath, ill Lungs, and Crookednefs, are the 
natural and. almoft conftant Effects of hard 
Bodice, and Cloaths that pinch. That way 
of making flender Waftes, and fine Shapes, 
ferves but the more effe&ually to fpoil them. 
Nor can there indeed but be Difproportion 
in the Parts, when the Nourifhment pre- 
pared in the feveral Offices of the Body can- 
not be diftributed as Nature defigns. And 
therefore what wonder is it, if, it being 
laid where it can, on fome Part not fo braced, 
it often makes a Shoulder or Hip higher or 
bigger than its juft Proportion? "lis ge- 
nerally known, that the Women of China, 
(imagining I know not what kind of Beauty 
in it) by bracing and binding them hard 
from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 
I faw lately a Pair of China Shoes, which I 
was told were for a grown Woman: They 
were fo exceedingly difproportion’d to the 
Feet of one of the fame Age among us, 
that they would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little Girls. Befides this, "tis 
obferv’d, thas dosis Women are alfo very 
up iei. | little, 
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little, and fhort-liv'd; whereas the Men are 
of the ordinary Stature of other Men, and 
live to а proportionable Age. "Thefe De- 
fe&s in the Female Sex in that Country, are 
by (оте imputed tothe unreafonable Binding 
of their Feet, whereby the” free Circulation 
of the Blood is hinder’d, and the Growth 
and Health of the whole Body fuffers. And 
how often do we fee, that fome {mall Part 
of the Foot being injur’d by a Wrench or a 
Blow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby lofe 
their Strength and Nourifhment, and dwindle 
away? How much greater Inconveniencies 
may we expect, when the Thorax, wherein is 
placed the Heart and Seat of Life, is unna- 
turally compre/s’d, and hinder'd from its due 
Expanfion ? 
$ 17. As for his Diet, it ought 
Die. to be very plain and fimple; and, 
if I might advife, Flefh fhould be 
forborn as long as he is in Coats, or at leaft 
till he is two or three Years old. But what- 
ever Advantage this may be to his prefent 
and future Health and Strength, I fear it 
will hardly be confented too by Parents, mif- 
led by the Сиот of eating too much 
Flefh themfelves, who will be apt to think 
their Children, as they do themfelves, in 
Danger to be ftatv'd, if they have not Flefh 
at Ісай twice a-day. This I am fure, Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with much 
leís Danger, be freer from Difeafes whilft 
they were little, . and: lay ОРТ 
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of an healthy and ftrong Conftitution much 
furer, if they were not cramm'd fo much as 
they are by fond Mothers and foolifh Ser- 
vants, and were kept wholly from Flefh the 
firft three or four Years of their Lives. 

But if my young Майег muft needs have 
Flefh, let it be but once a day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, Mutton, 
Veal, £2c.. without other Sauce than Hunger, 
i$ beft; and great care fhould be us'd, that 
he eat Bread plentifully, both alone and with 
every thing elfe; and whatever he eats that 
is folid, make him chew it well. We Eng/i/b 
are often negligent herein ; from whence 
follow Indigeftion, and other great Incon- 
veniencies. . 

$ 14. For Breakfaft and Supper, Milk, 
Milk-Pottage, Water-Gruel, Flummery, and 
twenty other things, that we are wont to 
make in England, are very fit for Children ; 
only, in all thefe, let care be taken that 
they be plain, and without much Mixture, 
and very fparingly feafon'd with Sugar, or 
rather none at all; efpecially .4//-Spice, and 
other things that may heat the Blood, arc 
carefully to be avoided. Ве {paring alfo of 
Salt in the feafoning of all his Victuals, and 
ufe him not to high-feafon’d Meats. Our 
Palates grow into a геі, and liking of 
the Seafoning and Cookery, which by Cuf- 
tom they are fet to; andan over-much Ufe 
of Salt, befides that іс occafions "hift, 
and over-much Drinking, bas other ill Efe&s 

| upon 
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upon the Body. 1 fhould think, that a. 


good Piece of well-made and well-bak'd 
brown Bread, (ometimes with, and fometimes 
without Butter or Cheefe, would be often the 
Бей Breakfaft for my young Matter. Iam 
fure "tis as wholfome, and will make him 
as ftrong a Man as greater Delicacies ; and 
if he be us’d to it, it will be as pleafant to 
him. If he at any Time calls for Vi&uals 
between Meals, ufe him to nothing but dry 
Bread. TE Һе бе hungry more than wanton, 
Bread alone will down ; and if he be not 
hungry, "tis not fit he fhonld eat.» By this 
уой will obtain two good Effe&s. т. That 
by Cuftom he will come to be in love with 
Bread ; for, as I íaid, our Palates and Sto- 
^machs too are pleas'd with the things we 
аге us'd to. Another Good you will gain 
hereby, is, "That you will not teach him to 
eat more nor oftener than Nature requires. 
I do not think that all Peoples Appetites 
are alike; fome have naturally ftronger, 
and fome weaker Stomachs. But this I 
think, that many are made Gormands and 
Gluttons by Сиот, that were not fo by 
Nature : And I fee in fome Countries, Men 
as lufty and ftrong, that eat but two Meals 
a day, as others that have fet their Sto- 
machs by a conftant Ufage, like Larums, 
to call on them for four or five. The Romans 
- ufually fafted till Supper, the only fet Meal 
even of thofe who eat more than once aday; 
and thofe who ns'd /Breakfatls, as fome did, 


at 
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at eight, fome at ten, others at twelve of 
the Clock, and fome later, neither eat Ficfh, 
nor had any thing made ready for them. 
Auguftus, when the greateft Monarch on the 
Earth, tells us, he took. a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot... Апа Seneca, in his 83d E- 
pifile, giving an Account how he managed 
himfelf, even when he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indulgence, fays, That he us'd to 
eat a Piece of dry Bread for his Dinner, 
without.the Formality of fitting to it, rho’ 
his Eítate. would as well have paid for a bet- 
ter Meal (had. Health requir’d it) as any 
Subje&'s in England, were it doubled.» The 
Matters of the World were bred up with 
this {pare Dict; and the young Gentlemen of 
Rome felt по want. of Strength or Spirit, be- 
саше they eat but once a day. Ог if it 
happen'd Бу. Chance, that any one could, 
not fait fo long as till Supper, their only 
fet Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread, or at ¿moit а few Raifins, or fome 
fuch flight, Thing with it, to йау his Sto- 
mach:. This. Part of ‘Temperance was found 
fo neceffary both, for. Health and | Bufinefs, 
that the Cuítom оЁ only one Meal a day 
held. out. againft that prevailing Luxury, 
which their Eajfern Conquefts and Spoils 
had brought in amongít them ; and thofe 
who had given up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feafts, yet began them not till 
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was а Reproach as low down as Ce/ar's Time, 
to make an Entertainment, or fit down to a 
full Table, till towards Sun-fet; and there- 
fore if it would not be thought too fevere, 
I fhould judge it moft convenient that my 
young Matter fhould have nothing but Bread 
too for Brezkfa/f. You cannot imagine of 
what Force Cuítom is; and I impute a great 
Part of our Difeafes in England, to our eating 
too much Fle/h, and too little Bread. 
§ 15. As to his Meals, I 
Meal. оша think it beft, that as much 
as it can be conveniently avoided, 
théy fhould not be kept conftantly to an 
Hour: For when Cuftom has fix'd his 
Eating to certain ftated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expe& Vicuals at the ufual Hour, 
and grow peevifh if he райеѕ it ; either fret- 
ting itfelf into a troublefome Excefs, or 
flagging into a downright want of Appe- 
tite. ‘Therefore I would have no Time kept 
conftantly to, for his Breakfaft, Dinner and 
Supper, but rather vary’d almoft every Day. 
And if betwixt thefe, which I call Meals, he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls 
for it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and {paring a Diet for a Child, 
let them know, that a Child will never 
ftarve nor dwindle for want of Nourifh- 
ment, who, befides Flefh at Dinner, and 
Spoon-meat, or fome fuch other thing, at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as 
often as he has:a Stomach, For thus, upon 
MEL ЖШ fecond 
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fecond "Thoughts, I fhould judge it Бей for 
Children to be order'd. The Morning is 
generally defign'd for Study, to which a full - 
Stomach is but an ill Preparation. Dry 
Bread, though the beft Nourifhment, has 
the leaft Temptation; and no Body would 
have a Child cramm'd at Breakfaft, who has 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, and would 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unfuitable to one of E- 
ftate and Condition. A' Gentleman in апу 
Age ought to be fo bred, as to be fitted to 
bear Arms, and be a Soldier. But he that 
in this, breeds his Son fo, as if he defigh'd 
him to fleep over his Life in the Plenty and 
Eafe of a fal Fortune he intends to leave 
him, little confiders the Examples he has 
feen, or the Age he lives in. 

§ 16. His Drink fhould be on- 
ly {mall Beer ; and that too he: Drinka 
inould never be fuffer’d to have 
between Meals, but after he had eat a Piecé 
of Bread. The Reafons why I fay this, 
are thefe. 

$ ту. r. More Fevers and Surfeits ага 
got by Peoples drinking when they are hot, 
than by any one Thing I know. There- 
fore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will ill go down ; and fo if he cannot have 
Drink, but upon that Condition, he will be 
отса to forbear ; for, if he be very hot, he 
fhould by no means drink; at leaft a good 
Piece of Bread; rtt; to. be; eaten, will gain 

B d Time 
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Time to warm the Beer Blood-hot, which 
then he may drink fafely. If he be very 
dry, it will go down fo warm’d, and quench 
his Thirft better; and if he will not drink 
it fo warm'd, abftaining will not hurt him. 
Befides, this will teach him to forbear, which 
is an Habit of great Ufe for Health of Bo- 
dy and Mind too. 

$ 18. 2.. Not being permitted to drink 
without eating, will prevent the Cuftom of 
having the Cup often at his Nofe ; a dan- 
gerous Beginning, and.Preparation to Good- 
feilowfip. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirft on themfelves_ by Cuftom. 
And if you pleafe to try, you may, though 
he be wean'd from it, bring him by Ufe to. 
{uch a Neceffity again „of Drinking in the 
Night, that he will not be able to Пеер 
without it.. It being. the. Lullaby usd by 
Nurfes, to ftill crying Children, I believe 
Mothers. generally find. fome Difficulty to 
wean their Children. from drinking in the 
Night, when they firft take them Home. 
Believe it, Cuftom prevails as mnch by Day 
as by Night; and you. may, if you pleafe, 
bring any one to be thirfty every Hour. ` 

I once liv'd in a Houfe, where, to appeafe 
a froward Child, they gave him Drink as 
often as he cry'd ; fo that he was conftantly 
bibbing. And tho' he could not fpeak, yet 
he drank more in twenty four Hours, than I 
did. ‘Try it when you pleafe, you may 
with. fmall, fas OwellCas . With Ditrong Кер 
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drink your felf into a Drought. The great 
Thing to be minded in Educati- 

on is, what Habits you fettle; Habits. 
and therefore in this, as all other 

Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cuftomary, the Practice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increafe. It is con- 
venient for Health and Sobriety, to drink 
no more than natural Thirft requires; and 
he that eats not falt Meats, nor drinks 
ftrong Drink, will feldom thirft between 
Meals, unlefs Һе has been accuftom’d to fuch 
unfeafonable Drinking. , 

§ 19. Above all, take great Care that he 
feldom, if ever, tafte апу Wine or 
firong Drink, There is nothing ‘rng 
fo ordinarily given Children in “77% 
England, and nothing fo deftru&ive to them. 
"They ought never to drinkany ffrong Liquor, ` 
but when they need it as a Cordial, and the 
Doctor prefcribes it. And in this Cafe it 
is, that Servants are moft narrowly to be 
watch'd, and той feverely to be reprehen- 
ded when they tranígrefs. 'Thofe mean 
fort of People, placing a great Part of their 
Happinefs in /frong Drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Matter, 
by offering him that which they love beft 
themfelves : And finding themíelves made 
merry by it, they foolifhly think 'twill do 
the Child no harm. ‘This you are careful- 
ly to have your Eye upon, and reftrain 
with all end Sil (id idisftry you can, 
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there being nothing that lays a furer Founz 
dation of Mifchief, both to Body and Mind, 
than Childrens being us'd to /frosg Drink, 
efpecially to drink in private with the Ser- 
vants. 
$ 20. Fruit makes one of the 
Fruit. mott difficult Chapters in the Go- 
vernmént of Health, efpecially 
that of Children. Our firít Parents ven- 
turd Paradife for it; and "tis no wonder 
our Children.cannot ftand the "Temptation, 
tho’ it coft them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of this cannot come under any one 
general Rule; for І am by no means of 
their Mind, who would keep Children al- 
moft wholly from Fruit, as a Thing total- 
ly unwholfome for them: By which ftrict 
Way, they make’ them but the more rave- 
nous after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 
or unripe, all that they can get, whenever 
they come at it. Melons, Peaches, той forts 
of Plums, and all forts of Grapes in Eng- 
land, І think ‘Children fhould be wholly kept 
from, as having a very tempting Tafte, in a 
very unwholfome Juice ; fo that if it were 
poflible, they fhould never fo much as fee 
them, or know there were any fuch Things. 
But Strawberries, Cherries, Goofeberries, or 
Currans, when thorough ripe, I think may 
be pretty fafely allow’d them, and that with 
a very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 
thefe Cautions: 1,,Not after Meals, as we 
Afualy do, when the Stomach is nó! 
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full of other Food: But I think they fhonld 
- be eaten rather before or between Meals, and 

Children fhould have them for their Break- 
faft. 2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Per- 
fe&ly ripe. If they are thus eaten, I ima- 
gine them rather conducing, than hurtfuk 
to our Health. Summer-Fruits, being fuit- 
ed to the hot Seafon of the Year they come 
in, refrefh our Stomachs, languifhing and 
fainting under it; and therefore І fhould 
not be altogether fo ftri& in this Point, as 
fome are to their Children ; who being kept 
fo very fhort, inftead of a moderate Quan- 
tity of well-chofen Fruit, which beingsal- 
low'd them, would content them, whenever 
they can get loofe,or bribe a Servant to fup- 
ply them, fatisfy their Longing with any 
Trafh they can get, and cat to a Surfeit. 

Apples and Pears too, which are through 
ripe, and have been gather’d fome Time, I 
think may be fafely eaten at any Time, and _ 
in pretty large Quantities; efpecially Apples, ' 
which never did any Body Hurt, that I have 
heard, after Offober. 

Fruits alfo dry’d without Sugar, I think 
very wholfome. But Sweet-meats of. all 
Kinds are to be avoided; which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eafy totell. This I am fure, it is опе, 
of the moft inconvenient Ways of Expence 
that Vanity hath yet found out; and fo I 
leave them to the Ladies. 
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§ 21. Of all that looks foft and effemi- 
nate, nothing is more to be in- 

Sleep. dulg’d Children, than Sleep. In 
this alone they are to be permit- 

ted to have their full Satisfaction ; nothing 
contributing more to the Growth and Health 
of Children, than Skep. All that is to be 
regulated in it, is, in wbat Part of the 
twenty four Hours they fhould take іс; 
which will eafily be refolv'd, by only fay- 
ing, that it is of great Ufe to accuftom "em 
to rife early in the Morning. lt is beft fo 
to do, for Health; and he that, from his 
Childhood, has, by a fettled Cuftom, made 
vifing betimes eafy and familiar to him, will 
not, when he is a Man, wafte the beft and 
шой ufeful Part of his Life in Drowfinefs, 
and lying a Bed. If Children therefore are 
to be call'd up early in the Morning, it will 
follow cf courfe, that they muft go to Bed 
benes ; whereby they will be accuftom'd 
to avoid the unhealthy and unfafe Hours of 
-. Debauchery, which are thofe of the Even- 
ings; and they who keep good Hours, fel- 
dom are guilty of any great Diforders. I do 
not fay this, as if your Son, when grown up, 
fhould never be in Company paft eight, nor 
ever chat over a Glafs of Wine "till Midnight. 
You are now, by the accuftoming of his 
tender Years, to indifpofe him to thofe In- 
conve. ences as much as you can ; and it 
will be no fmall Advantage, that contrary 
Pra&ice having made fitting up uneafy to 
А 1 2 
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him, it will make him often avoid, and ve- 
ry feldom propofe Midnight-Revels. But 
if it fhould not reach fo far, but Fafhion 
and Company fhould prevail, and make him 
live as others do above twenty, 'tis worth 
the while to accuftom him to early Rifing 
and early Going to Bed, between this and 
that, for the prefent Improvement of his 
Health and other Advantages. 

Though I have faid, a large Allowance of 
Sleep, even as much as they will take, fhould 
be made to Children when they are little ; 
yet I do not mean, that it fhould always be 
continued to them in fo large a Proportjon, 
and they fuffer’d to indulge a drowfy La- 
zinefs in their Bed, as they grow up bigger. 
But whether they fhould begin to be re- 
flraind at feven, or ten Years old, or a- 
ny other Time, is impoffible to be precife- 
ly determin'd. Their ‘Tempers, Strength, 
and Conftitutions, muft be confider'd. But 
fome Time between feven and fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers of their Beds, I 
think it may be feafonable to begin to re- 
duce them by Degrees to about eight Hours, 
which is generally Reft enough for healthy 
grown People. If you have accuftom’d him, 
as you fhould do, to rife conftantly very 
early in the Morning, this Fault of being 
too long in Bed will eafily be reform’d, and 
moft Children will be forward enough to 
fhorten that Time themfelves, by coveting 
to fit up with the Company at Night ; tho’ 
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$f they be not look'd after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which fhould 
by no means be permitted. They fhould 
conftantly be call'd up and made to rife at 
their early Hour ; but great Care fhould be 
taken in waking them, that it be not done 
haítily, nor with a loud or fhrill Voice, or 
any other fudden violent Noife. ‘This of- 
.ten affrights Children, and does them great 
Harm ; and found S/ecp thus broke off, with 
Judden Alarms, is apt enough to difcom- 
pofe any one. When Children are to be wa- 
ken'd out of their Sleep, be fure то begin 
with a low Call, and fome gentle Motion, 
and fo draw them out of it by degrees, and 
give them none but kind Words and Ufage, 
"ill they are come perfe&ly to themfelves, 
and being quite drefs’d, you are fure they 
are thoroughly awake. The being forc'd from 
their Sleep, how gently foever you do it, is 
Pain enough to them ; and Care fhould be 
taken not to add any other Uneafinefs to it, 
efpecially fuch that may terrify them. 
$ 22. Let his Bed be hard апі 
Bed. rather Quilts than Feathers. Hard 
Lodging ftrengthens the Parts ; 
whereas being bury’d every Night in Fea- 
thers melts and diflolves the Body, is of- 
ten the Caufe of Weaknefs, and the Fore- 
runner of an eatly Grave. And, befides 
the Stone, which has often its Rife from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, feveral 
other Indifpofitions, and, that, which к the 
| oot 
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Root of them all, a tender weakly Confti- 
tution, is very much owing to Down-Beds. 
Befides, he that is us'd to hard Lodging at 
Home, will not mifs his Sleep (where he 
has moft need of it) in his Travels Abroad, 
for want of his foft Bed, and his Pillows 
laid in order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amifs, to make bis Bed after 
different Fafhions; fometimes lay his Head 
higher, fometimes lower, that he may noc 
feel every little Change he muft be fure to 
meet with, who is not defign'd to lie always 
in my young Mafter's Bed at Home, and to 
have his Maid lay all ‘Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature is Sleep. Не that miffes that, will 
fuffer by it; and he is very unfortunate, 
who can take his Cordial only in his Mo- 
ther’s fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden 
Difh. He that can fleep foundly, takes the 
Cordial; and it matters not, whether it be 
on а foft Bed, or the hard Boards. "Tis 
Sleep only that is the Thing neceffary. 
$ 23. One Thing more there Cof; 
is, which hasa great Influence up- 9777 
on the Health, and that is, going "4 
to Stool’ regularly : People that are very 
loofe, have {eldom ftrong Thoughts, or ftrong 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, both by Diet 
and Medicine, being much more eafy than 
the contrary Evil, there needs not much to 
be faid about it: For if it come to threaten, 
either by itg;Viglence) or/Durátion, it will 
B 5 foon 
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foon enough, and fometimes too foon, make 
a Phyfician be fent for; and if it be mode- 
rate or fhort, it is commonly Бей to leave it 
to Nature. · Оп the other Side, Coffivenefs 
has too its ill Effe&s, and is much harder to 
be dealt with by Phyfick; purging Medi- 
cines, which feem to give Relief, rather in 
creafing than removing the Evil. 

§ 24. It being an Indifpofition I had a 
particular Reafon to enquire into, and not 
finding the Curé of it in Books, I fet my 
Thoughts on work, believing, that greater 
Changes than that might be made in our Bo- 
dies, if we took the right Courfe, and pro- 
ceeded by rational Steps. 

1. Then I confider’d, that Going to Stool, 
was the Effect of certain Motions of the Bo- 
dy ; efpecially of the periftaltick Motion of 
the Guts. 

2. I confider’d, that feveral Motions, that 
were not perfectly voluntary, might yet, by 
Ufe and conttant Application, be brought to 
be habitual, if by an unintermitted Cuf- 
tom they were at certain Seafons endea- 
vour'd to be conftantly produc'd. 

3. I had obferv’d {оте Men, who by ta- 
king.after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
fail'di of a Stoo/, and began to doubt with 
my felf, whether it were not more Cuftom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Bene- 
fit of Nature; or at leaít, if the Tobacco 
did it, itywas rather by exciting a vigorous 
Motion in the Guts; than, by-any purging 
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Quality ; for then it would have had other 
Effects. 

Having thus once got the Opinion, that 
it was poffible to make it habitual, the next 
Thing was to confider what Way and 
Means was the likelieft to obtain it. 

4. Then I guefs’d, that if a Man, after 
his firft eating in the Morning, would pre- 
fently follicit Nature, and try whether he 
could ftrain himfelf fo as to obtain a Stog/, 
he might in Time, by a conftant Applica- 
tion, bring it to be habitual. 

$ 25. The Reafons that made me chufe 
this lime, were, e 

1. Becaufe the Stomach being then empty, 
ifit receivd any Thing grateful to it (for 
І would never, but in Cafe of Neceflity, 
have any one eat but what he likes, and 
when he has an Appetite) it was apt to em- 
brace it clofe by a ftrong Conftriction of its 
Fibres ; which Conftriction, I fuppos'd, might 
probably be continu'd on in the Guts, and 
io increafe their periftaltick Motion, as we 
fee in the Zeus, that an inverted Motion, be- 
ing begun any where below, continues itfelf 
all thé whole Length, and makes even the 
Stomach obey that irregular Motion. 

„2. Becaufe when Men eat, they ufually 
relax their Thoughts, and the Spirits then, 
free from other Employments, are more. vi- 
goroufly diftributed into the lower Belly, 


which thereby contribute to the fame Ef 
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3. Becaufe, whenever Men have Leifuré 
to" eat, they have .Leifure enough айо to 
make fo much Court to Madam Cloacina, as 
would be neceffary to our prefent Purpofe ; 
but elfe, in the Variety of human Affairs 
and Accidents, it was impoffible to affix it 
to any Hour certain, whereby the Cuftom 
would be interrupted. Whereas Men in 
Health аот failing to eat once a Day, 
tho’ the Hour chang’d, the Cuftom might 
ЯШ be preferv'd. 

§ 26. Upon thefe Grounds the Experi- 
ment began to be try’d, and I have known 
nont who have been fteady in the Profecu- 
tion of it, and taken care to go conftantly 
to the Neceflary-Houfe, after their firft eat- 
ing, whenever that happened, whether they 
Found themfelves call'd on or no, and there 
endeavour to put Nature upon her Duty, 
but in a few Months they obtain’d the de- 
fid Succefs, and brought themfelves to fo 
regular an Habit, that they feldom ever 
fail’d of a Stool after their firft eating, un- 
lefs it were by their own Negle& : For, whe- 
ther they have any Motion or no, if they 
go to the Place, and do their Part, they are 
fure to have Nature very obedient. 

$ 27. І would therefore advife, that this 
Courfe fhould be taken with a Child every 
Day prefently after he has eaten his Break- 
fait. Let him be fet upon the Stool, as if 
disburthening were as much in his Power, 
as filling his Belly j/andetrnot;him or his 

n "mueve aaa 
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Maid know any thing to the contrary, but 
that it is fo ; and if he be forc'd to endea- 
vour, by being hinder’d from his Play, or 
eating again "till he has been effe&tually at 
Stool, or at leaft done his utmoft, I doubt 
not but in a little while it will become na- 
tural to him." For there is reafon to fu 
реб, that Children being ufually intent on 
their Play, and very heedlefs of any Thing 
elfe, often let pafs thofe Motions of Nature, 
when fhe calis them but gently; and fo they, 
negle&ing the feafonable Offers, do by de- 
grees bring themfelves into an habitual Co- 
ftivenefs. That by this Method Coftivenefs 
may be prevented, I do more than guefs ; 
having known by the conftant Practice of 
it for fome Time, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Breakfaft every 
Morning. 
$28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to make Trial of it, muft be left 
to them; tho’ E cannot but fay, that con- 
fidering the many Evils that come from that 
DefeG, of a requifite Eafing of Nature, I 
fcarce know any Thing more conducing to 
the Prefervation of Health, than this is. 
Once in four and twenty Hours, I think is 
enough ; and no Body, Ї guefs, will think it 
too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtain'd without Phyfick, which commonly 
proves very ineffectual in the Cure of a fet- 
tied and habitual Coftivenefs. 


4; 
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§ 29. This is all I have to trouble you 
with concerning his Management in the or- 
dinary Courfe of his Health. Perhaps it 
will be expe&ed from me, that I fhould give 

{оте Directions of Phy/ick, to pre- 
Phyficka уеп Difeafes ; for which I have 
only this one, very facredly to be 
obferv'd, never to give Children any Phy- 
Jick for Prevention. The Obfervation of 
what Ihave already advis'd, will, I fuppofe, 
do that better than the Ladies Diet-drinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines. Have a great 
Care of tampering that Way, left, inftead 
of preventing, you draw on Difeafes. Nor 
even upon every little Indifpofition is Phy- 
fick to be given, or the Phyfician to be call’d 
to Children, efpecially if he be a bufy Man, 
that will piena fill their Windows with 
Gally-pots, and their Stomachs with Drugs. 
It is fafer to leave them wholly to Nature, 
than to put ’em into the Hands of one forward 
to tamper, or that thinks Children are to be 
cur'd, in ordinary Diftempers, by. any Thing 
but Diet, or by a Method very little diftant 
from it: It feeming fuitable bothto my Rea- 
fon and Experience, that the tender Conftitu- 
tions of Children fhould have as little done to 
them'as is poffible, and as the abfolute Ne- 
ceffity of the Cafe requires. A little cold- 
ftill'd red Poppy-water, which is the true Sur- 
feit-water, with Eafe, and Abftinence from 
Fiefh, often puts an ead to feveral Diftem- 
pers in the Beginning; which, by too Er 
| wat 
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ward Applications, might have been made 
lufty Difeafes. When fuch a gentle Treat- 
ment will not ftop the growing Mifchief, nor 
hinder it from turning into a form'd Dif- 
eafe, it will be Time to feek the Advice of 
{оте {ober and difcreet Phyfician. In this 
Part, I hope, I fhall find an eafy Belief ; 
and no Body can have a Pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one who has fpent fome Time 
in the Study of Phyfick, when he counfels 
you not to be too forward in making ufe of 
Phyfick and Phyficians. 

§ 30. And thus I have done with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which re- 
duces it felf to thefe few and eafy obfervable 
Rules. Plenty of open Air, Exercife, and 
Sleep, plain Diet, no Wine or ftrong Drink, 
and very little or no Phyfick, not too warm 
and ftrait Clothing, efpecially the Head and 
Feet kept cold, and the Feet often us'd to 
cold Water,.and expos'd to wet. 

$ 31. Due Care being had to keep the Bo- 
dy inStrength and Vigour, fo that it may be 
able to obcy and execute the Or- 
ders of the Mind ; the next and Mind. 
principal Bufinefs is, to fet the 
Mind right, that on all Occafions it may be 
difpos'd to confent to nothing but what may 
Бе fuitable to the Dignity and Excellency of 
a rational Creature. 

$ 32. If what I have faid іт the Begin- 
ning of this Difcourfe be true, as І do not 


doubt but itis. viz. Гас thc; Diference to 
up. sihh g H! be 
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be found in the Manners and Abilities cf 
Men is owing more to their Education, than 
to any Thing elfe, we have reafon to con- 
clude, that great Care is to be had of the 
forming Childrens Minds, and giving them 
that Seafoning early, which fhall influence 
their Lives always after: For when they do 
well or ill, the Praife or Blame will be laid 
there; and when any Thing is done awk- 
wardly, the common faying will pafs upon 
them, that its fuitable to their Breeding. 

§ 33. As the Strength of the Body lies 
chiefly in being able to endure Hardfhips, fo 
alfoxdoes that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and Foundation of all Virtue and 
Worth is plac’d in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himfelf his own Defires, crofs his own 
Inclinations, and purely follow what Reafon 
dire&s as beft, tho’ the Appetite lean the o- 
ther Way. 

§ 34. Thegreat Miftake I have 

Early. obferv'd in Peoples breeding their 
Children, has been, that this has 

not been taken Care enough of in its due Sea- 
fon ; that the Mind has not been made obe- 
dient to Diícipline, and pliant to Reafon, 
when at firft ic was moft tender, moft eafy 
to be bow'd. Parents being wifely ordain’d 
by Nature to love their Children, are very 
apt, if Reafon watch not that natural Affec- 
tion very warily, are apt, I fay, to let it 
run into Fondnefs. They love their little 
ones, and "tis their, Duty ; but they en. 

wit 
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with them, cherifh their Faults too. They 
muft not be crofs’d, forfooth; they muit 
be permitted to have their Wills in all 
‘Things; and they being in their Infancies 
not capable of great Vices, their Parents 
think they may fafe enough indulge their 
Irregularities, and make themfelves Sport 
with that pretty Perverfenefs which they 
think well enough becomes that innocent 
Age. But to a fond Parent, that would not 
have his Child corre&ed for a perverfe Trick, 
but excus'd it, faying^it was а (та Matter, 
Solon very well xeply'd, Aye, but Cuftom is a 
great one. o 

§ 35. The Fondling muft be taught to 
ftrike and call Names, muft Һе what he 
calls for, and do what he pleafes. ‘Thus Pa- 
rents, by humouring and cockering them 
when /itt/e, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
tafte the bitter Waters, when they themfelves 
have poifon’d the Fountain. For when their 
Children are grown up, and thefe ill Habits 
with them; whenthey are now too big to be 
dandled, and their Parents can no longer 
make Ufe of them as Play-things, then they 
complain that the Brats are untoward and 
perverfe ; then they are offended to fee them 
wilful, and are troubled with thofe ill Hu- 
mours which they themfelves infus'd and 
fomented in them; and then, perhaps too 
late, would be glad to get out thofe Weeds 
which their own Hands have planted, s 
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which now have taken -too deep Root to be 
eafily extirpated. For he that hath been us'd 
to have his Will in cvery Thing, as long as 
he was in Coats, why fhould we think it 
ftrange, that he fhould defire it, and con- 
tend for it ftill, when he is in Breeches ? In- 
deed, as he grows more towards a Man, 
Age fhews his Faultsthe more ; fo that there 
be few Parents then fo blind as not to fee 
them, few fo infenfible as not to feel the ill 
Effe&s of their own Indulgence. He had 
the Will of his Maid before he could fpeak 
or go; he had the Maftery of his Parents 
ever fince he could prattle ; and why, now 
he “is grown up, is ftronger and wifer than 
he was then, why now of a fudden muit he 
be reftrain’d and curb'd? Why тий he at 
feven, fourteen, or twenty Years old, lofe 
the Privilege, which the Parents Indulgence 
*till then fo largely allow'd him? Try it 
іп a Dog or an Horfe, or any other Crea- 
ture, anc .ce whether the ill and refty Tricks 
they have learn'd when young, are eafily 
to be mended when they are knit ; and yet 
none of thofe Creatures are half fo wilful and 
proud, or half fo defirous to be Matters of 
themfelves and others, as Man. 

§ 36. We are generally wife enough to 
begin with them when they are very young, 
and difcipline betimes thofe other Creatures 
we would make ufeful and good for fome- 
what. They are only our own Offspring, 
that we negle& in. this Point; and having 

j made 
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made them ill Children, ме foolifhly expe& 
they fhould be good Men. For if the Child 
muít have Grapes or Sugar-plums when he 
has a mind to them, rather than make the 
poor Baby cry, or be out of Humour; why, 
when he is grown up, mutt he not Бе fatis- 
fy'd too, if his Defirescarry him to Wine or 
Women? They are Objects as fuitableto the 
Longing of one of more Years, as what 
he cry'd for, when little, was to the Incli- 
nations of a Child. The having Юейгеѕ. ас- 


commodated to the Apprehenfions and Ќе. 


lifh of thofe feveral Ages, is not the Fault. ; 
but the not having them fubje& to the Rules 
and Reftraints of. Reafon: The Differerfce 
lies not in having or not having Appetites, 
but in the Power to govern, and deny our 
felves in them. Не that is not us'd to fub- 
mit his Will to the Reafon of others when 
he is young, will {carce hearken to fubmit to 


oe 


his own Reafon when he is ofan Age to make ! 


Ufe of it. And what kind of a Man fuch 
an one is like to prove, is eafy to forefee. 

$ 37. Thefe are Overfights ufually com- 
mitted by thofe who feem to take the great- 
eft Care of their Childrens Education. But 
if we look into the common Management 
of Children, we fhall have Reafon to won- 
der, in the great Diffolutenefs of Manners 
which the World complains of, that there 
are any Footfteps at all left of Virtue. I 
defire to know what Vice can be nam’d, 
which Parents, and thofe about Childrens 
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do not feafon them with, and drop into ’em 
the Seeds of, as foon as they are capable to 
receive them ? I do not mean by the Exam- 
ples they give, and the Patterns they fet be- 
fore them, which is Encouragement enough; 
but that which I would take notice of here 
is, the downright teaching them Vice, and 
actual putting them out of the Way of Vir- 
tue. Before they can go, they principle "em 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Give 
me a Blow, that I may beat bim, is a Leffon 
which moft Children every Day hear ; and 
it is thought nothing, becaufe their Hands 
have not Strength to do any Mifchief. But 
I ask, Does not this corrupt their Mind ? Is 
not this the Way of Force and Violence, that 
they are fet in? And if they have beer 
taught when little, to ftrike and hurt o- 
thers by Proxy, and encourag’d to rejoice 
in the Harm they have brought upon them, 
and fee them fuffer, are they not prepar'd to 
do it when they are ftrong enough to be felt 
themfelves, and can ftrike to fome Purpofe > 
The Coverings of our Bodies which are 
for Modefty, Warmth and Defence, are by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents recommended 
to their Children for other Ufes. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A 
Child is fet a longing after a new Suit, for 
the Finery of it ; and when the little Girl 
is trick'd up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do lefs than teach 
her to admire herfelf, by calling her, ber ids 
; | Di tle 
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tle Queen and ber Prince/s ? "Thus the little 
ones are taught to be proud of their Clothes, 
before they can put them on. And why 
fhould they not continue tovalue themfelves 
for their Outfide Fafhionablenefs of the Tay- 
lor or Tirewoman’s Making, when their 
pits have fo early inftru&ed them to do 
o? 

Lying and Equivocations, and Excufes lit- 
tle different from Lying, are put into the 
‘Mouths of young People, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whilft they 
Are for their Mafters or Parents Advantage. 

' And сап it be thought, that he that fds 
the Straining of Truth difpens'd with, and 
encourag d, whilft it is for his godly Matter’s 
Turn, will not make Ufe of that Privilege for 
himfeif, when it may be for his own Profit ? 

Thofe of the meaner Sort are hinder'd, by 
the Straitnefs of their Fortunes, from en- 
«ouraging Intemperance in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitati- 
ons to eat or drink more than enough ; but 
their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 

- comes in their Way, fhew, that "tis not the 
Diflike of Drunkennefs or Gluttony, that 
keeps them from Excefs, but want of Ma- 
terials. But if we look into the Houfes 
of thofe who are a little warmer in their 

Fortunes, there Eating and Drinking are 

made fo much the great Bufinefs and Hap- 
pinefs of Life, that Children are thought 
neglected, if they have not Шер Share of ir, 
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Sauces and Ragoos, and Food difeuis’d 
by all the Arts of Cookery, muft tempt their 
Palates, when their Bellies are full ; and then, 
for fear the Stomach fhould be overcharg’d, 
а Pretence is found for t’other Glafs of Wine 
to help Digeftion, tho’ it only ferves to in- 
creafe the Surfeit. 

Is my young Mafter a little out of Or- 
der, the firft Queftion is, What will my Dear 
eat ? What fball I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inftantly prefs'd ; and every 
Body's Invention is fet on Work to find out 

.fomething luícious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wifely order'd in the Beginning 
of Dittempers, as a Defence againft their In- 
creafe; that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digefting any new Load in the 
Stomach, fhe may be at leifure to corre& 
and matter the peccant Humours. 

And where Children are fo happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Excefs of their ‘Tables, 
to the Sobriety of a plain and fimple Diet, 
yet there too they are fcarce to be preferv'd 
from the Contagion that poifons the Mind ; 
thotigh, by a difcreet Management whilít 
they are under Tuition, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well fecure, yet their 
Defires muft needs yield tothe Leffons which 
every where will be read to them upon this 
Part of ЕИ , .lhe.Commendation 
that eating will 10 every Where)’ cannot fail 


to 
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to be a fuccefsful Incentive to natural Ap- 
petites, and bring them quickly to the Li- 
king and Expence of a fafhionable Table. 
This Һай have from every one, even the 
Reprovers of Vice, the Title of Living well. 
And what Шай fullen Reafon dare to fay 
агаш the publick ‘Teftimony ? Or can it 
hope to be heard, if it fhould call that Дихи- 
vy, which is fo much own'd and univerfal- 
ly practis'd by thofe of the beft Quality ? 

This is now fo grown a Vice, and has fo 
great Supports, that I-know not whether it 
do not put in for the Name of Virtue ; 3nd 
whether it will not be thought Folly, or want 
of Knowledge of the World, to open ones 
Mouth. againft it? And truly I fhould fut 

eat, that what I have here faid of it, might 
E cenfur'd as a little Satire out of my Way, 
did I not mention it with this View, that 
it might awaken the Care and Watchfulnefs 
of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, when they fee how they are befet on 
every Side, not only with Temptations, but 
Inftru&ors to. Vice, and that, perhaps, in 
thofe they thought Places of Security. 

I ај] not dwell any longer. on this Sub- 
je&, much lels. run over all the Particulars 
that would fhew what Pains are us'd to cor- 
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whether it be not their Daty and Wiídord 

to provide them other Inftru&ions. 
§ 38. It feems plain to me, 
Craving. that the Principle of all Virtue 
and Excellency lies in a Power 
of denying our felves the Satisfaction of 
our own Defires, where Reafon does not an- 
thorize them. ‘This Power is to be got and 
improv'd by Cuftom, made eafy and fami- 
liar by an early Pra&ice. If therefore I 
might be heard, I would advife, that, con- 
trary to the ordinary Way, Children fhould 
be us'd to fubmit their Defires, and go with- 
ov: their Longings, even from their very Cra- 
dies. The fitft Thing they fhould learn to 
know, fhould be, that they were not to 
have any Thing becaufe it pleas'd them, 
but becaufe it was thought fit for them. If 
Things fuitable to their Wants were fup- 
ply'd to them, fo that they were never fuf- 
fer'd to have what they once cry'd for, they 
would learn to be content without it, would 
never, with Bawling and Peevifhnefs, con- 
tend for Maftery, nor be half fo uneafy to 
themfelves and others as they are, becaufe 
Јтот the frf Beginning they are not thus 
handled. If they were never fuffer'd to obtain 
their Defire by the Impatience they exprefs'd 
for it, they would no more cry for another 

"Thing, than they do for the Moon. 
§ 39. І fay not this, as if Children were 
fot to be indulg’d in any Thing, or that I 
papetied they, оша 2, DEC SEES 
| | have 
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have the Realon and Condu& of Counfel- 
lors. I confider them as Children, - who 
muft be tenderly us'd, who muft play, and 
have Play-things. That which I mean, is, 
that whenever they crav'd what was not 
fit for them to have or do, they Шоша 
not be permitted, becaufe they were /ittle, 
and аейга it: Nay, whatever they were 
importunate for, they fhould be fure, for 
that very Reaíon, to be deny'd. I have 
feen Children at a Table, who, whatever 
was therë, never ask'd-for any Thing, but 
contentedly took what was given them: 
And at another Place, I have feen others 
cry for every thing they Ѓам; тиф be 
ferv'd out of every Difh, and thar firft too. 
What made this vat difference but this 2 
that one was accuftom’d to have what 
they сад or cry'd for, the other to go 
without it. The younger they are, the lefs 
I think are.their unruly and diforderly Ap- 
petites to be comply'd with ; and the lefs 
Reafon thcy have of their own, the more 
are they to be under the abfolute Power 
and Reítraint of thofe in whofe Hands they 
аге. From which I confefs it will fol- 
low, that none but difcreet People fhould 
be abont: them. If the» World commonly 
does otherwife, I cannot help that. I am 
faying what I think fhould be ; which if it 
were already in Fafhion, I fhould not need 
to trouble the World with a Difconrfe on 
this SubjeGyii Du£r yet. drdoubt not, but 
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‘when it is confider'd there will be other$ 
jof Opinion with me, that the fooner this 
| Way is begun with Children, the сайег it 
{ will be for them, and their Governours too ; 
and that this ought to be obferv’d as ап 
inviolable Maxim, that whenever once it is 
deny'd them, they are certainly not to ob- 
| tain by Crying or Importunity, unlefs one 
! has a Mind to teach them to be impatient 
| and troublefome, by rewarding them for it 

| when they are fo. 

) $ 40. Thofe therefore that in- 
Early. tend ever to govern their Chil- 
dren, fhould begin it whilft they 
are very little, and look that they perfectly 
comply with the Will of their Parents. 
Would you have your Son obedient to you 
when рай a Child ; Бе fure then to elta- 
blifh the Authority of a Father, as foon as 
he is capable of Submiffion, aud can un- 
derftand in whofe Power ‘he is. If you 
would have him ftand- in awe of you, im- 
print it in his Infancy; and as he approa- 
ches more to a Man, admit him nearer to 
your Familiarity ; fo fhall you have him 
your obedient Subje& (as is fit) whilft he 
15 a Child; and your. affe&ionate “Friend 
when he is a Man. For methinks they 
mightily mifplace the Treatment due to 
their Children, who are indulgent and -fa- 
miliar when they ‘are little, but fevere to 
them, and keep them at a diitance, when 
they are grown np/;-For Liberty and Indul- 
E gence 
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fence can do no good to Children ; their 
‘Want of Judgment makes them ftand in 
need of, Reftraint and Difcipline ; and 
on the contrary, Imperioufnefs and Severity 
is butan ill Way of treating Men, who have 
Reafon of their own to guide them, unlefs 
you have a mind to make your Children, 
when grown up, weary of you, and fecretly 
to fay within themfelves, When will you die, 
Father ? 

§ 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
reafonable, that their Children, when little, Y 1^. 
fhould look upon. their Parents as their, —; 
Lords, their abfolute Goyernours, and as fach ` 
{апа in awe of them ; and that when they 
come to riper Years, they íhould look on 
them as their beft, as their only fure Friends, 
and as fuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I have mention'd, if I miftake not, is 
the only one to obtain this. We muft look 
upon our Children, when grown up, to be 
like our felves, with the fame Paffions,' 
the fame Defires. We would be thought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom ; 
we love not to be uneafy under conftant Re- 
bukes and Brow-beatings, nor can we bear 
fevere Humours, and great Diftance in thofe 
we converfe with. Whoever has fuch Treat- 
ment when he is a Man, will look out 
other Company, other Friends, other-Con- 
verfation, with whom he can be at Eafe. 

If therefore a ftri& Hand be kept over Chil- 
dren from the. Beginning, they will in that 
euo Р" " Age 
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Age be tractable, and quietly fubmit to if; 
as never having known any other: And if, 
as they grow up to the Ufe of Reafon, the 
Rigor of Government be, as they deferve 
it, gently relax’d, the Father’s Brow more 
fmooth'd to them, and the Diftance by De- 
grees abated, his former Reftraints will in- 
creafe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindnefs to them, and a Care to 
make them capable to deferve the Favour 
of their Parents, and the Efteem of every 
‘Body elfe. 

§ 42. Thus much for the fettling your 
SR over your Children in general. 
Fear and Awe ought to give you the firft 
Power over their Minds, and Love and 
Friendfhip in riper Years to hold it: For 
the Time muft come, when they will be 
paft the Rod and Corre&ion ; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Virtue and Re- 
putation keep them not in laudable Courfes, 
І ask, what Hold will you. have upon 
them to turn them to it? Indeed, Fear of 
having a fcanty Portion, if they difpleafe 
you, may make them Slaves to your E- 
itate, but they will be neverthelefs ill and 
wicked in private ; and that Reftraint will 
not laft always. Every Man тий fome, 
Time or other be trufted to himfelf, and 
his own Condu& ; and he that is a good,’a 
virtuous, and able Man, тїї be made fo 
yüthin. "And cherefore, what һе is ro re- 

ceive 
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ceive from Education, what is to fway and 
influence his Life, muft be fomething put 
into him betimes ; Habits woven into the 
very Principles of his Nature, and not a coun- 
terfeit Carriage, and diffembled Outfide, put 
on by Fear, only to avoid the prefent Anger 
of a Father, who perhaps may difinherit him. 

§ 43. This being laid down 
in general, as the Courfe ought 
to be taken, “tis fit we now come 
to confider the Parts of the Difcipline to 
be usd, a little more particularly. І have 
{poken fo much of carrying a /friff Hand 
over Children, that perhaps I Ња] be fu- 
{pected of not confidering enough, what is 
due to their tender Age and Conftitutions. 
But that Opinion will vanih, when you 
have heard me a little farther: For I am 
very apt to think, that great Severity of Pu- 
nifhment does but very little Good, nay, 
great Harm in Education ; and I believe it 
will be found that, ceteris paribus, thofe 
Children, who have been той chaftis dy 
feldom make the beft Men. All that I have + 
hitherto contended for, is, that whatfoever, | 
Rigor is neceflary, it is more to be usd, | 
the younger Children are ; and having by | 
a due Application wrought its Effect, it is 
to be relax'd, апа chang'd into a milder 
Sort of Government. 

$ 44. A Compliance and Sup- 
plenefs of their Wills, being by Awe. 
a fteady Hand introduc'd by Pa- 3 
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rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the Beginnings of it, will feem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
if it were fo, preventing all Occafions of 
ftruggling or repining. ‘The only Care is, 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 
to, "till Awe and Кере be grown familiar, 
and there appears not the Ісай Relu&ancy | 
in the Submiffion, and ready Obedience of 
their Minds. When this Reverence is once 
thus eftablifhed, (which it muft be early, or 
elfe it will coft Pains and Blows to recover 
it, and the more the longer it is deferr'd) 
"tis by it, ftill mix'd with as much Indul- 
gence as they make not an ill ufe of, and 
not by Beating, Chiding, or other fervile 
Qunifbments, they are for the future to be 
govern'd as they grow up to more Under- 
ftanding. 
Selfde- 
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§ 45. That this is fo, will bé 
eafily allow’d, when it is but con- 
fider’d, what is to be aim'd at in an 

ingenious Education, and upon what it turns. 
1. He that has not a Maftery over his In- 
 cdinations, he that knows not how to reff 
the чусу i of prefent Pleafure or Pain, 
for the fake of what Reafon tells him is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Vir- 
tue and Induftry, and is in danger never 
to be good for any Thing. This Temper 
therefore, fo contrary to unguided Nature, 
is to be got betimes ; and this Habit, as 
on the 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happinefs, is to be wrought into the Mind 
as early as may be, even from the firft 
Dawnings of Knowledge or Apprehenfion 
in Children, and fo to be confirm'd in them, 
by allthe Care and Ways imaginable, by 
thofe who have the Overfight of their Edu- 
cation. 

$ 46. 2. Onthe other Side, if 
the Mad be curb'd, and humbled Deeded. . 
too much in Children; if their 
Spirits be abas'd and broken much, by too 
ftrict an Hand over them, they lofe all their 
Vigour and Induftry, and are in a worfe 
State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelinefs and 
Spirit, come fometimes to be fet right, and 
fo make able and great Men : but deje/fed 
Minds, timorous and tame, and Jow Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be rais'd, and very {ele 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on. either Hand, is the great 
Art; and he that has found a Way how to 
keep up a Child's Spirits eafy, active, and 
free, and yet at. the fame time to reftrain 
him from many Things he has a Mind to, | 
and to draw him to ‘Things that are uneafy | 
to him ; he, I fay, that. knows how to re- | 
concile thefe feeming Contradi&ions, has, | 
in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Ейп» | 
cation. 
- § 47. The ufual lazy, and fhort Way 

by Chattifement, and the Rod, which is 
Сц the 
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the only Inftrument of Govern- 
Beating. тепе that Tutors generally, know, 
or ever think of, 1s the moft un- 
fit of any to be us'd in Education, becaufe it 
tends to both thofe Mifchiefs ; which, as 
we have fhewn, are the Scy//a and Charybdis, 
which on the one hand or the other ruin 
all that mifcarry. 
$ 48. т. This Кіна of Punifliment con- 
tributes not at all to the Maítery of our 
natural Propenfity to indulge corporal and 
prefent Pleafure, and to avoid Pain at any 
rate, but rather encourage it, and thereby 
ftrengthens that in us, which is the Root 
from whence fpring all. vicious A&ions, and 
the Irregularities of Life. For what other 
Motive, but of fenfual Pleafire and Pain, 
does a Child a& by, who drudges at his 
Book againft his Inclinations, ог, abftains 
from eating unwholefome Fruit, that he takes 
Pleafure in, only out of. Fear af Whipping 2 
He in this only prefers the greater corpora? 
Pleafire, or avoids the greater corporal Pain, 
And what is it, to govern his Actions, and 
dire& his Condu& by fuch Motives as thefe ? 
What is it, I fay, but to cherifh that Prin- 
-ciple in him, which it is our Вибпе(ѕ. to 
root out and deltroy ? And therefore'I cant 
not think any; Corre&ion ufeful to a Child, 
where the Shame of fuffering for having done 
amifs, does not work more upon him than 
the Pain, 
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$ 49. 2. This Sort of Corre&ion natu- 
tally breeds an Averfion to that which ’tis ` 
the Tutor's Bufinefs to create a Liking to. 
How obvious is it to obferve, that Chil- 
dren come to hate Things which were at firft 
acceptable to them, when they find them- 
felves whipp'd, and chid, and teasd about 
them ? And it is not to be wonder’d at in 
them, when grown Men would not be able 
to be reconcil'd to any Thing by fuch Ways. 
Who is there that would not be difgufted 
with any innocent Recreation, in itfelf indif- 
ferent to him, if he Шоша with Blows or ill 
Language be £4//d to it, when he had no 
Mind? Or be conftantly fo treated, for fome 
Circumftances in his Application to it ? This 
is natural to be fo. Offenfive Circumftances 
ordinarily infe& innocent Things, which they 
are join'd with: and the very Sight of a 
Cup, wherein any one ufes to take naufeous 
Phyfick, turns his Stomach, fo that nothing 
will relifh well out of it, tho’ the Cup be ne- 
ver fo clean and well-fhap’d, and of the 
richeft Materials. 
„1$ 503 3. Such a Sort of /lavifh Difcipline 
makes a /lavifh Temper. The Child {ubmits, 
and diffembles Obedience, whilíft the Fear 
of the Rod hangs over him ; but when that 
is remov'd, and by being out of Sight, he 
can promife himfelf Impunity, he gives the 
greater Scope to his natural, Inclination ; 
which by this Way is not at all alter'd, but, 
en the contrary, heighten’d and increas'd in 
ЫРУ him ; 
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him ; and after fuch reftraint, breaks oti 
ufually with the more Violence ; or, : 
$ 51. 4. If Severity carry'd to the high- 
eft Pitch does prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the prefent unruly Diftemper, tt is of- 
ten by bringing in the room of it a worfe 
and more dangerous Difeafe, by yu 
the Mind ; and then, in the Place of a dif- 
orderly young Fellow, you have a low fpi- 
yited тора Creature, who, however with 
his unnatural Sobriety he may pleafe filly 
People, who commend tame una&ive Chil- 
dren, becaufe they make no Noife, nor give 
them any Trouble ; yet at laft, will proba- 
bly prove as uncomfortable a Thing to his 
Friends, as he will be all his Life an ufelefs 
Thing to himfelf and others. 
§ 52. Beating them, and all 
Rewards. other Sorts of flavifh and corporal 
Punifhments, are not the Вісі. 
pline fit to be ufed in the Education of 
thofe we would have wife, good, and in- 
genious Men ; and therefore very rarely to 
be apply'd, and that only in great Occa- 
fions, and Cafes of Extremity. On the 
ether Side, to flatter Children by Rewards o£ 
"Things that are pleafant to them, is as cate- 
fully to be avoided. Не that will give to 
his Son, Apples or Sugar-Plums, or what elfe 
of this kind he is moft delighted with, to 
make him learn his Book, does but autho- 
rizc his Love of Pleafure, and cocker up 
that dangerous: Própenfity; which he ought 
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by all Means to fubdue and ftifle in him. 
You can never hope to teach him to mafter 
it, whilft you compound for the Check you 
gave his Inclination in one Place, by the 
Satisfaction. you. propofe to it in another. 
"To makea good, a wife, and a virtuous Man, 
"tis fit he fhould learn to crofs his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclination to Riches, Finery, 
or pleafing his Palate, &c. whenever his 
Reafon advifes the contrary, and his Duty 
requires it. But when you draw him to do 
any Thing that is fit by the Offer of А%- 
wey, or reward the Pains of Learning his 
Book by the Pleafure of a lufcious Mor- 
fel ; when: you promife him a Lace-Cravat 
er a fine new Suit, upon Performance of 
fome of his little Tasks; what do you by 
propofing thefe as Rewards, but allow them 
to be the good Things he fhould aim at, 
and thereby encourage his Longing for "em, 
and accuftom him to place his Happinefs 
in them? "Fhus People, to prevail with 
Children to beinduftrious about their Gram- 
mar, Dancing, or fome other fuch Matter, 
of no great Moment to the Happinefs or 
Ufefulnefs of their Lives, by mifapply'd Re- 
wards and Punifoments, facrifice their. Vir- 
tue, invert the Order-of. their Education, 
and teach them Luxury, Pride, or Cove- 
toufnefs, 3с. For in this Way, flattering 
thofe wrong Inclinations which they fhould 
reftrain and fupprefs, they lay the Founda- 
tions of thofe future Vices which җн 
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be avoided, but by curbing our Defires, and 
accuftoming them -early to fubmit to Rea- 
fon. 

$ 53. І fay not this, that I would have 
Children kept from the. Conveniences or 
Pleafures of Life, that are not injurious to 
their Health or Virtue... On the contrary, 
i would have their Lives made as pleafant 
and as agreeable to them as may be, in a 
plentiful Enjoyment of whatíoever might in- 
nocently delight them ; provided it be with 
this Caution, that they have thofe Enjoy- 
ments, only as the Confequences of theState 
of Efteem and Acceptation they are in with 
theirParents and Governours ; but they fhould 
never be offer'd or beftow’d on them, as the 
Rewards of this or that particular Perfor- 
mance, that they fhew an Averfion to, or to 
which they would not have apply’d them- 
felves without that Temptation. 

$ 54. But if you take away the Rod on 
one Hand, and thefe little Encouragements, 
which they are taken with, on the other, 
how then (will you fay) Шай Children be 
govern’d ? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an End of all Difcipline. I grant 
that Good and Evil, Reward and Punifbment, 
are the only Motives. to a rational Crea- 
ture 5 Thefe are the Spur and Reins where- 
by all Mankind аге fet on Work, and- gui- 
ded, and therefore they are to be made ufe 
of to Children too. For I advife their Pa- 
rents and Oovernours always to, carry this 

! | у 
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in their Minds, that Children are to be trea- 
, ted as rational Creatures. i | 
$ 55: Rewards, 1 grant, and Q'unifbmentg 
muit be propos'd to Children, if we intend 
to work upon them. The Miftake Y ima- 
gine is, that thofe that are generally made 
ule of, are 2// chofen. ‘The Pains and Plea- 
fures of the Body are, I think, of ill Con- 
fequence, when made the Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children; for, as I faid before, the 
{erve but to encreafe and ftrengthen thole 
Indinations, which "tis our Bufinefs to fub- 
due апа mafter. What Principle of Vigtue 
do you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
his Defires of one Pleafure, by the Propofal 
of ‘another ? This is but to enlarge his Ар- 
petite, and inftru& it to wander. If a 
Child cries for an unwholfome and dange- 
rous Fruit, you purchafe his Quiet by giy- 
ing him a lefs hurtful Sweet-meat. This 
perhaps may preferve his Health, but. fpoils 
his Mind, and fets that farther out of Or- 
der. For here you only change the Object, 
but flatter fill his Appetite, and allow that 
muft be fatisfy’d, wherein, as I have fhew'd, 
lies the Root of the Mifchief ; and "till you 
bring him to be able to bear, a Denial of 
that Satisfaction, the. Child may. at prefent 
be quiet and, orderly, but the Difeafe is 
not curd. By this Way of proceeding, you 
foment and cherifh in him that which is the 
Spring from whence all the Evil flows, whige 
( w 
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will be fure оп the next Occafion to break 
out again with more Violence, give hint 
ftronger Longings, and you more Trouble. 

$ 56. The Rewardsand Фитр 
ments then, whereby we thould 
keep Children in Order, are quite 
of another Kind, and of that Force, that when 
we can get them once to work, the Bufinefs, 
I think, is done, and the Difficulty. is over, | 
Effeem and Difgrace are, of all others, the 
moft powerful Incentives to the Mind, when 
ence itis brought to relifh them. | If you can 
once get into Children a Love of Credit, and 
an «Apprebenfion of Shame and Difgrace, you 
have put into 'em the trae Principle, which 
will conitantly ‘work; and incline them | tó 
the right. But it will be ask'd, How fhall 
this be done? 

"I confefs it does not at firft Appearance 
want fome Difficulty ; but yet b think it 
worth our while to feek the Ways (and 
pra&ife them when found) to ' attain this, 
which I look on as the great Secret of Edu- 
cation. б 
$ 57. 2212, Children (earlier perhaps 
than we think) are very fenfible of Praife 
and Commendation. They find a Pleafure 
in being efteem’d and valu'd, efpecially’ by 
their Parents, and thofe whom they depend 
on. If therefore the Father care/s and con- 
mend them when they do well, [реш a cold 
and neglettful Countenance to them upon doing 
ill, and this accompany'd by. a like ju 
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of thé Mother, and all others that are a- 
bout them, it will in a little Time make 
them fenfible of the Difference ; and this, 
if conftantly obferv'd, I doubt not but will 
of itfelf work more than Threats or Blows, 
which lofe their Force when once grown 
common, and are of no Ufe when Shame 
does not attend them ; and therefore are to 
be forborn, and never to be us'd, but in the 
Cafe hereafter-mention’d, when it is brought 
to Extremity. | 
§ 58. But Secondly, To make the Senfe of 
Ejfteem or Difgrace fink the deeper, and be 
ог the more Weight, other agreeable or dif= 
agreeable Things [Бон] conftantly accompany 
thefe different States ; not as particular Re- 
wards and Punifhments of this or that parti- 
cular Aétion, but as neceflarily belonging to, 
and conftantly attending one, who by his 
Carriage has brought himfelf into a Srate of 
Difgrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treating them, Children may asmuch as 
poffible be brought to conceive, that thofe 
that are commended, and in Efteem for do- 
ing well, wil neceffarily be belov'd and 
cherifh’d by every Body, and have all other 
good Things as a Confequence of it ; and 
on the other Side, when any one by Mif- 
carriage falls into Difefteem, and cares 
not to preferve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
ably fall under Negle& and Contempt ; and 
in that State, the Want of whatever might 
fatisfy or delight bim will | follow. m 
t 
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this Way the Obje&s of their Defires ате 
made affifting to Virtue, when a fettled Ex- 
perience from the Beginning teaches Chil- 
dren that the Things they delight in, be- 
long to, and are to be enjoy'd by thofe only 
who are in a State of Reputation. If by 
thefe Means you can come once to fhame 
them out of their Faults, (for befides that, 
1 would willingly have. no Punifhment) and 
make them in Love with the.Pleafure of be- 
ing well thought on, you may turn them as 
you pleafe, and they will be in Love with all 
the Ways of Virtue. 

$59. The great Difficulty here is, I 
imagine, from the Folly and Perverfenefs 
of Servants, who are hardly to, be hinder’d 
from croffing herein. the Defign of the Еа» 
ther and Mother. Children. difcountenanc'd 
by their Parents for;any Fault, find ufually 
a Refuge and Relief in the Careffes of thofe 
foolifh Flatterers, who thereby undo what- 
ever the Parents endeavour to eftablifh. 
When the Father, ог, Mother looks fowre on 
ihe Child, every Body elfe, fhould. put on 
the fame Coldnefs to him, and no Body give 
him Countenance, tilli Forgivenefs ask'd, 
and a Reformation of his Fault has fet him 
right again, and reftor'd bim to his for- 
emer Credit. .If this were conftantly obe 
ferv'd, 1 guefs there would be little Need o£ 
.Blowsor Chidings: Their own Eafe and Sa- 
tisfaction would, quickly teach Children, to 
court Commendation, and avoid doing Ed 
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which they found every Body condemn’d; 
and they were {ure to fuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach 
them Modefty and Shame; and they would 
quickly come to have a natural Abhorrence 
for that which they found made them flight- 
ed and negle&ed by every Body. But how 
this Inconvenience from Servants is to be 
remedy'd, 1 muft leave to Parents Care and 
Confideration.. Only І think it of great 
Importance, and that they are very happy, 
who can get difcreet People about their 
Children. 

§ 60. Frequent Beating or Chi- 
ding is therefore carefully to: be Shame: | 
avoided. Becaufe this Sort of Cor- 
re&ion never produces any Good, farther 
than it ferves to raife Shame and Abhor- 
rence ‘of the Mifcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateft Part of the 
Trouble be not the Senfe that they have 
done! amifs, and the Apprehenfion that they 
have drawn on themfelves the jutt Difpleas 
dure of their Бей Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will work:but an imperfect Cure. .. It 
only patches up for the prefent, and skins 
jt over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the Sore ; ingenuous Shame, and the .Appre- 
henfions ‘of Difpleaíüre, are thé only: true 
Reftraint.’ 'Ihefe alone ought to hold the 
Reins, and keep: the Child in Order. But 
corporal Punifhments muft: neceffarily lofe 
that Effe&, and wear out the Senfe of psc 
is where 
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where they frequently return. Shame in 
Children has the fame Place that Modefty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept; and 
often tranfgrefs’d againft. And as to the 
Apprehenfion of Di/pleafure in the Parents, 
that will come to be very infignificant, if 
the Marks of that Difpleafure quickly ceafe, 
and a few Blows fully expiate. Parents fhould 
well confider what Faults in) their Children 
are weighty enough to deferve the Decla- 
ration of their Anger: But when their Dif- 
pleafure is once declar'd to.a Degree that 
carries any Punifhment -with it, they ought 
not prefently to lay by the Severity of their 
Brows, but to reftore their Children to 
their former Grace, with fome Difficulty, 
and delay a full Reconciliation, "till. their 
Conformity, and more than ordinary: Merit, 
make good their Amendment. If this be 
not fo order'd, Punifbment will, Ьу Fae 
milii become a mere "Thing of Courfe, 
and lofe all its Influence ; offending, being 
chaftis'd, and then forgiven, will be thought 
as natural and neceffary, as Noon, Night, 
and Morning follow one another. | 
§ 61. Concerning Reputation, Y 
Кема (hall only remark this one ‘Thing 
vm тпоге of it, that though: it be not 
the true Principle and Meafure of Virtue, 
(for that is the Knowledge of a Man’s Du- 
ty, and the Satisfa&ion it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Di&ates of that 
Light God has given him, with the пае: 
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of Acceptation and Reward) yet it is that 
which comes neareft to it: And being the 
Teftimony and Applaufe that other Peoples 
Reafon, as it were by a common Confent, 
gives to virtuous and well-order'd Actions, 
it is the proper Guide and Encouragement 
of Children, "till they grow able to judge for 
themfelves, and to find what is right by their 
own Reafon. 

$ 62. This Confideration may dire& 
Parents how to manage themfelves in re- 
proving and commending their Children. 
The Rebukes and Chiding, which their 
Faults will fometimes make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grate, 
and unpaffionate Words, but alfo alone and 
in private: But the Commendations Chil- 
dren deferve, they fhonld receive before o- 
thers. "This doubles the Reward, by fpread- 
ing their Praife ; but the Backwardnefs Pa- 
rents fhew in divulging their Faults, will 
make them fct a greater Value on their 
Credit themfelves, and teach them to be 
the more careful to preferve the good Opi- 
nion of othérs, whilft they think they have 
it: But when being expos'd to Shame, by 
publifhing their Mifcarriages, they give it 
up for loft, that Check upon them is taken 
off, and they will be the lefs careful to pre- 
ferve others good Thoughts of them, the 
more they fufpe& that their Reputation with 
them is already blemifh'd. . 
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$ 63. But if a right Courfe be taker 
with Children, there will not be fo much 
need of the Application of the common Re- 
wards and Punifhments, as we imagine, and 
as the general Pra&ice has eftablifh'd. For 
Cds all their innocent Folly, Playing, 
E and childifh Atfions, ave to be left 
{ perfectly free and, unreftrain’d, as 
far as they can confift with the Refpec 
due to thofe that are prefent ; and that with 
the greateft Allowance. If thefe Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children them- 
felves, were, as they fhould be, left only 
to ‘Time and Imitation, and riper Years to 
cute, Children would efcape a great deal 
of mifapply’d and ufelefs Correction, which 
either fails to overpower the natural Dif- 
pofition of their Childhood, and fo by an 
ineffe&ual Familiarity, makes | Correction 
in other neceffary Cafes of les Ufe ; or elfe 
if it be of Force to reftrain the natural 
Gaiety of that Age, it ferves only to. (роц 
the Temper both of Body and Mind... If 
the Noife and Buítle of their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unfuitable to 
the Place or Company they are in, (which 
can only be where their Parents are) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, if 
they have eítablifh'd the Authority. they 
fhould, will. be enough either to remove or. 
quiet them | for that ‘Time. But this game- 
fome Humour, which is wifely adapted 
by Nature to their Age and Temper, AME 
tt rather 
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tather be encourag'd to keep up their Spi- 
rits, and improve their Strength and Health, 
than curb'd and reftrain'd ; and the chief Art 
is to make all that they have to do, Sport 
and Play too. 

§ 64. And here give me leave 
to take Notice of one Thing I Russ. 
think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education ; and that is, the- charg- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
cafions, with Rules and Precepts, which they 
often do not underttand, and conftantly as 
{ооп forget as given. If it be {оте Ac- 
tion you would have done, or done othet- 
wife, whenever they forget, or do it awk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over 
again, "till they are perfe& ; whereby you 
will get thefe two Advantages. Eir/7, To 
{се whether іс be an Action they can do, or 
is fit to be expe&ed of them: For fome- + 
times Children are bid to do Things, which 
upon Trial they are found not able to do, 
and had need be taught and exercis'd. in, 
before they are required to do them. But it 
is much eafier for a "Tutor to command, than 
to teach. Secozdly, Another ‘Thing got by 
it will be this, tliat by repeating the fame 
Aion, "till it be grown habitual in them, 
the Performance will not depend on Me- 
mory or Refle&ion, the Concomitant of Pru- 
dence and Age, and not; of Childhood, but 
wil be natural in them. Thus bowing to 
A Gentleman, when .he falutes him, and 
l looking 
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looking in his Face, when he fpeaks to him; 
is by conftant Ufe as natural to a well-bred 
Man, as breathing ; it requires no Thought, 
no RefleGion. Having this Way сога in 
your Child any Fault, it is curd for ever : 
And thus one by one you may weed 
them out all, and plant what Habits you 
pleafe. 

$ 65. I have feen Parents fo heap Rules 
on their Children, that it was impoffible for 
the: poor little ones to remember а tenth 
Part of them, much lefs to obferve them. 
However, they were either. by Words or 
Blows corrected for the Breach of thofe 
multiply’d, and often very impertinent Pre- 
cepts. Whence it naturally follow’d, that 
the Children minded not what was faid to 
them, when it was evident to them that 
no Attention they were capable of was fuf- 
* ficient to preferve them from Tranfgreffion, 
and the Rebukes which follow'd ir. 

Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as 
few as poffible, and rather fewer than more 
than feem abfolutely neceffary. For if you 
burden him with many Azules, one of thefe 
two Things muít neceffarily follow; that 
either he muft be very often punifh’d, which 
will be of ill Confequence, by making Pu- 
nifhment too frequent and familiar ; or elfe 
you muft let the Tranfgreffions of (оте of 
your Rules go unpunifh’d, whereby they 
will of courfe grow contemptible, and your 
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‘Authority become cheap to him. Make but 
few Laws, but fee they be well obferv’d 
when once made. Few Years require. but 
few Laws, and as his Age increafes, when 
one Rule is by Pra&ice well eftablifh'd, you 
may add another. 
= § 66. But pray remember, Children aré 
not to be taught by Rules which will be al- 
ways flipping out of their Memories. What 
you think neceflary for them to do, fettle 
in them by an-indifpenfible Pra&ice, as of- 
tén as the Occafion returns ; and if it be 
poffible; make -Occafion. This 
Will beget: Habits in'them, which “Habits 
being once eftablifh'd, operate of 
themfelves eafily and naturally, without thé 
Affittance of the Memory. But here let 
me give two Cautions. 1. The ойе is, that 
уой keep them to 'the Practice of what уоп 
would have grow into a Habit in them, by 
kind Words, and 'gentle Admonitions, ra- 
ther as minding them -of what they forget, 
than by harfh Rebukes and Chiding, as if 
they were wilfully guilty. 2. Another Thing 
you are to take Care of, is; not to endea- 
vour to fettle too many Habits at once, left 
by Variety you confound them, and fo per- 
fe& none. When conftant Cuftom has made 
any one Thing eafy and natural to "em, and 
they pra&ife it without Reflection, you may 
then go on to another. 
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This Method of teaching Chile 
Pra&ice, dren by the repeated Praéfice, 
and the fame Action done over and 
«over again, under the Eye and Direction of 
ithe Tutor, "till they have got the Habit of 
doing it well, and not by relying on Rules 
truíted on their Memorics, has fo many Ad- 
vantages, which, Way ever we confider it, 
that I cannot but wonder (if ill Cuftoms 
could be wonder'd at in any Thing) how 
it could poffibly be fo much neglected. ¿I 
fhall name one more that comes now in my 
Way. By this Method. we Шап, fee whe- 
ther what is requir’d of him be adapted to 
his Capacity, and any Way fuited to the 
Child’s natural Genius and Conftitution ; 
for that too muft be confider'd in a. right 
Education. We ти not hope wholly to 
change their original Tempers, пог. make 
the Gay penfive and grave, nor. the Melan- 
choly fportive, without .{poiling them. God: 
has ftampt certain Characters upon Mens 
Minds, which like. their Shapes, may per- 
:haps be. a little mended, but can hardly be . 
totally alter'd and transform’d into.the con- 
trary. 

He therefore. that is. about. Children 
fhould well ftudy their Natures and Apti- 
tudes, and fee by often Trials, what Turn 
they, eafily take, and. what. becomes them ; 
obferve what their native. Stock is, how it 
may be improv'd, and what it is fit. for: 
He fhould confider what they want, E 

ther 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into them by Induftry, and incorporated 
' there by Praétice ; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavour it. For in many Cafes, 
all that we can do, or fhould aim at, is, to 
make the beft of what Nature has given, to 
prevent the Vices and Faults to which fuch 
a Conftitution is moft inclin'd, and give it 
all the Advantages it is capable of. Every 
one’s natural Genius fhould be carry’d as 
far as it could ; but to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain ; and what is fo plaifter’d on, will at 
beft fit but untowardly, and have alwafs 
hanging to it the Ungracefulnefs of Conftraint 
and Affe&ation. 
Affettation is not, I confefs, an 
early Fault of Childhood, or the 4feđation: 
Produ& of untaught Nature. It 
is not of that Sort of Weeds which grow up in 
the wild uncultivated Wafte, but in Garden- 
Plots, under the negligent Hand, or unskil- 
ful Care of a Gardner. Management and 
Inftru&ion, and fome Senfe of the Neceffity 
of Breeding, are requifite to make any one 
capable of Affetfation, which endeavours to 
correct natural Defects, and has always the 
laudable Aim of Pleafing, though it always 
miffes it; and the more it labours to put on 
Gracefulnefs, the farther it is from it.’ For 
this Reafon, іс is the more carefully to be 
watch'd, becaufe it is the proper Fault of 
Education ; a);perverted, Education indeed, 
D but 
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but {uch as young People often fall into, ei-: 
ther by their own Miftake, or the ill Condu& 
_of thofe about them. 
р He that will examine wherein the Grace- 
| fülnefs lies, which always pleafes, will find 
it arifes from that natural Coherence, which 
appears between the "Thing done, and fuch 
a Temper of Mind as cannot but be ap- 
prov'd of as fuitable to the Occafion. We 
cannot but be pleas'd with an human, friend- 
ly, civil Temper, wherever we meet with 
it. A Mind free, and Mafter of itfelf and 
all its A&ions, not low and narrow, not 
haughty and infolent, not blemifh'd with 
any great Defect, is what every one is ta- 
ken with. The Actions which naturally 
flow from fuch a well-form’d Mind, pleafe 
us alfo, as the genuine Marks of it ; and 
being as it were natural Emanations from 
the Spirit and Difpofition within, cannot:but 
be eafy and unconftrain'd. This feems to 
me to be that Beauty which fhines through 
fome Mens Actions, fets off all that they do, 
and takes all they come near ; when by a 
conftant Practice, they have fathion’d their 
Carriage, and made all thofe little Expref- 
fions of Civility and Refpe&, which Nature 
or Cuftom has eftablifh’d in Converfation, 
fo eafy to themfelves, that they feem not 
artificial or ftudied, but naturally to flow 
from a Sweetnefs of Mind, and a well-turn’d 
Difpofition. 
| h | 
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On the other Side, Zffe(£ation is an awk- 
ward and forc'd Imitation of what fhould 
be genuine and eafy, wanting the Beauty 
that accompanies what is natural; becaufe 
there is always a Difagreement between 
the outward Action, and the Mind within, 
one of theíe two Ways. 1. Either when 
a Man would outwardly put on a Difpo- 
fition of Mind, which then he really has 
not, but endeavours by a forc'd Carriage 
to make Бем сЁ; yet fo, that the Con- 
ftraint he is under difcovers itfel£ And 
thus Men affe& fometimes to appear fad, 
merry, or kind, when in truth they are 
not fo. 

2. The other is when they do not en- 
deavour to make fhew of Difpofitions of 
Mind, which they have not, but го exprefs 
thofe they have by a Carriage not fuited to 
them: And fuch in Converfation are all 
conftrain’d Motions, Adions, Words, or 
Looks, which, though defign'd to fhew ei- 
ther their Refpe& or Civility to the Com- 
pany, or their Satisfaction and Eafinefs in 
it, are not yet natural nor genuine Marks 
of the one or the other, but rather of fome 
Defe& or Miftake within. . Imitation of 
others, without difcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
ra&ers, often makes a great Part of this, 
. But AMffé&iation of all Kinds, whencefoever 
it proceeds, is always offenfive ; becaufe we 
naturally hate, whatever is counterfcit, and 
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condemn thofe who have nothing bettet to 
recommend themfelves by. . 

Plain and rough Nature, left to itfelf, is 
much better than an artificial Ungraceful- 
nefs, and fuch ftudy'd Ways of being ill- 
fafhion'd. 'The Want of an Accomplifh- 
ment, or fome Defe& in our Behaviour, 
coming fhort of the utmoft Gracefulnefs, 
often efcapes Obfervation and Cenfure. But 
Affectation in any Part of our Carriage is 
lighting up a Candle to our Defe&s, and 
never fails to make us be taken notice of, 
either as wanting Senfe, or wanting Since- 
rity. This Governours ought the more di- 
ligently to look after, becaufe, as I above 
obferv'd, "tis an acquir'd Uglinefs, owing 
to miftaken Education, few being guilty 
of it, but thofe who pretend to Breeding, 
and would not be thought ignorant of what 
is fafhionable and becoming in Convería- 
tion ; and, if I miftake not, іс has often 
its Rife from the lazy Admonitions of thofe 
who give Rules, and propofe Examples, 
without joining Practice with their Inftruc- 
tions, and making their Pupils repeat the 
A&ion in their Sight, that they may correct 
' what is indecent or conftrain'd in it, till it 
be perfe&ed into an habitual and becoming 
Eafinefs. 

67. Manners, as they call it, 

Manners. about which Children are fo of- 
ten perplex'd, and have fo many 

goodly Exhortations made them by kon: 
wife 
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wife Maids and Governeffes, I think, are 
rather to be learnt by Example than Rules; 
and then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 
pany, will take a Pride to behave them- 
felves prettily, after the Fafhion of others, 
perceiving themfelves efteem’d and commen- 
ded for it. But if by a little Negligence in 
this Part, the Boy fhould not pull off his 
Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully,a Danc- 
ing-mafter will cure that Defect, and wipe off 
all that Plainnefs of Nature, which the a-la- 
mode People call Clownifhnefs. And fince 
nothing appears to me to give Children fo 
much becoming Confidence and Behaviour, 
and fo to raife them to the Converfation of 
thofe above their Age, as Danc- 

iag, I think they fhould be taught Dancing. 
to dance as foon as they are ca- 

pable of learning it. For tho’ this confifts on- 
ly in outward Gracefulnefs of Motion, yet, 
I know not how, it gives Children manly 
Thoughts and Carriage, more than any 
Thing. But otherwife I would not have lit- 
tle Children much tormented about Pun&i- 
lio’s, or Niceties of Breeding.. 

Never trouble your felf about thofe Faults 
in, them, which you know Age will cure : 
And. therefore want of well-fafhion'd Civi- 
lity in the Carriage, whilft Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (for there you muft 
take care to plant it early) fhould be the 
Parents leaft Care, whilft they are young. 
If his tender Mind be fil'd witha Vene- 
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ration for his Parents and "Teachers, which 
confifts in Love and Efteem, and a Fear to 
offend them ; and with Re/pe& and good Wil} 
to all People; that Refpect will of itfelf 
teach thofe Ways of expreffing it, which 
he obferves moft acceptable. Be fure to 
keep up in him the Principles of good Na- 
ture and Kindnefs ; make them as habitual 
as you can, by Credit and Commendation, 
and the good Things accompanying that 
State: And when they have taken root 
in his Mind, and are fettled there by a 
continued Practice, fear not, the Orna- 
ments of Converfation, and the Outfide of 
fafhionable Manners, will come in their due 
Time ; if when they are remov'd ont of: 
their Maid's Care, they are put into the 
Hands of a well-bred Man to-be their Go- 
vernour. 

- Whilit they are very young, any Care- 
lefuefs is со be born with in Children, that 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or 
il Nature ; but. thofe, whenever they ap- 
pear in any Action, are to be corrected im- 
mediately by the Ways abové-mention’d. 
What I have faid concerning Manners, I 
would not have fo underftood, as if I meant 
that titofe who have the Judgment to do it, 
fhould not gently fafhion the Motions and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young. lt would be of great Advantage, 
if they had People about them from their 
being fitft able, to, go, that, had the xe 
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and would take the right Way to do it. 
That which I complain of is, the wrong 
Courfe is ufualy taken in this Matter. 
Children, who were never taught any fuch 
Thing as Behaviour, are often (efpecially 
when Strangers are prefent) chid for ha- 
ving fome way or other faid in good 
Manners, and have thereupon Reproofs 
and Precepts heap'd upon them, concerning 
putting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 
€c. Though in this, thofe concern’d pre- 
tend to correct the Child, yet in ‘Truth, 
for the moít part, it is but to cover their 
own Shame ; and they lay the Blame оп 
the poor little Ones, fometimes paffionately 
enough, to divert it from themfelves, for 
fear the By-ftanders fhould. impute to their 
Want of Care and Skill the Child's ill Be- 
haviour. 

For, as for the Children themfelves, they 
are never one jot better'd by fuch occa- 
fional Le&ures. They at other Times fhould 
be fhewn what to do, and by reiterated 
А іопѕ be fafhion’d beforehand into the 
Practice of. what is fit and becoming, and 
not told and talk'd to do upon the Spot, 
of what they have never been accuftom’d 
nor know how to do as they fhould. To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment 
them to no purpofe. They fhould be let 
alone, rather than chid for a Fault, which is 
none of Че, nor isit in theft Power to mend 
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for fpeaking to. And it were much better 
their natural childifh Negligence or Plain- 
nefs fhould be left to the Care of riper Years, 
than that they fhould frequently have Re- 
bukes mifplac'd upon them, which neither 
do, nor can give them graceful Motions. If 
their Minds are well-difpos'd, and principled 
with inward Civility, a great Part of the 
Roughnefs, which iticks to the Outfide for 
Want of better "Teaching, Time and Obfer- 
vation will rub off, as they grow up, if they 
are bred in good Company ; but if in ill, 
all the Rules in the World, all the Correc- 
tion imaginable, will not be able to polifh 
them. For you muft take this for a certain 
Truth, that let them have what Inftruétions 
you will, and ever fo learned Le&ures of 
Breeding daily inculcated into them, that 
which will moft influence their Carriage, 
will be the Company they converfe with, 
and the Fafhion of thofe about them. Chil- 
dren (nay, and Men too) do пой by Exam- 
ple. We are all a Sort of Camelions, that 
{till take a Tin&ure from Things near us ; 
nor is it to be wonder'd at in Children, who 
better underftand what they fee, than what 
they hear. 
’ § 68. I mention'd above, one 
Company. great Mifchief that came by Ser- 
vants to Children, when by their 

Flatteries they take off the Edge and Force 
of the Parents Rebukes, and fo leffen their 
Authority: And here is another great In- 
rcir gonvenience 
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convenience which Children receive from the 
ill Examples which they meet with amongft 
the meaner Servants. 

They are wholly, if poffible, to be kept 
from. fuch Converfation ; for the Contagion 
of thefe ill Precedents, both in Civility and 
Virtue, horribly infe&s Children, as often as 
they come within reach of it. ‘They fre- 
quently learn from unbred or debauch'd Ser- 
vants fuch Language, untowardly ‘Tricks and 
Vices, as otherwife they poffibly would be 
ignorant of all their. Lives. 

$ 69. "Tis a hard Matter wholly to pre- 
vent this Miíchief. You will have very 
good luck, if you never have a clownifh 
or vicious Servant, and if from them your 
Children never get any lnfe&ion : But yet 
as much muft be done towards it as can be, 
and the Children kept as much as may be 
* in the Company of their Parents, and thofe 
to whofe Care they are committed. To 
this Purpofe, their being in their Prefence , 
оша. be made eafy to them ;. they fhould 
be allow'd the Liberties and Freedoms fuit- 
able to their Ages, and not be held under un- 
neflary Reftraints, when in their Parents 
or GovernoursSight. If it be a Prifon to 

5 them, 
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them, "tis no Wonder they fhould not like 
it. They muft not be hinder’d from being 
Children, or from playing, or doing «as 
Children, but from doing ill; all other Li- 
berty is to be allow’d them. Next, to make 
them in love with the Company of their Pa- 
rents , they fhould receive all their good 
"Fhings there, and from their Hands. ‘The 
Servants fhould be hinder'd from making 
court to them, by giving them ftrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play- Things, and other. fuch 
Matters, which may make them in love 
with their Converfation. 

‹ $ 7o. Having nam'd Company, 
Company. 1 am almoftready to throw a- 

» way my Pen, and trouble you no 
farther on this Subje&: For (псе that does. 
. more than all Precepts, Rules and Inftruc- 
tions, methinks "tis almoft wholly in vain 
` to make a long Difcourfe of other ‘Things, 
and to talk of that almoft to no Purpofc. 
For you will be ready to fay, What fhall 
Ido with my Son ? If I keep him" always 
at home, he will be in danger to be my 
young Malter; and if 1 fend him abroad, 
how is it poffible to keep him from the 
Contagion of Rudenefs and Vice, which is 
Ío every where in Fafhion? In my Houfe 
he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the World ; wanting there 
Change of Company, and being us'd con- 
ftantly to the fame Faces, he will, fits 
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he comes abroad, be a fheepifh or conceited 
Creature. 

I confefs, both Sides have their Incon# 
veniences. Being abroad, "tis true, will 
make him bolder, and better able to buftle 
and fhift among Boys of his own Age ; and 
the Emulation of School-Fellows often puts 
Life and Induftry into young Lads. But till 
you can find a School, wherein it is poffi- 
ble for the Mafter to look after the Man- 
ners of his Scholars, and can fhew as great 
Effe&s of his Care of forming their Minds 
to Virtue, and their Carriage to good Breed-' 
ing, as of forming their Tongues to fhe 
learned Languages, you muft confefs, that 
you have a itrange Value for Words, when 
prefering the Languages of the antient 
Greeks and Romans, to that which made 'em 
fuch brave Men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your Son's Innocence and Vir- 
tue for a little Greek and Latis. For, 
as for that Boldnefs and Spirit which Lads 
get amongít their Play-Fellows at School, 
it has ordinarily fuch a Mixture of Rude- 
nefs and ill-turn’d Confidence, that thofe 
misbecoming and difingenuous Ways of 
fhifting in the World muft be unlearnt, and 
all the Tin&ure. wafh'd out again, to make 
Way for better Principles, and fuch Man- 
ners as make a truly worthy Man. He * 
that confiders how diametrically oppofite 
the Skill of living well, and managing, as 
a Man fhould: do, /his Aftairs injthe World, 
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is the Malepertnefs, Tricking, or Violence 
learnt amongtt School-Boys, will think the 
Faults of a privater Education infinitely to 
be preferr’d to fuch Improvements, and will 
take Care to preferve his Child's. Innocence 
and Modefty at Home, as being nearer of 
Kin, and more in the Way of thofe Qua- 
lities which make an ufeful and able Man. 
Nor does any one find, or fo much as 
fufpe&, that that Retirement and Bafhful- 
nefs, which their Daughters are brought up 
in, makes them leís knowing, or lefs able 
Women. Converfation, when they come in- 
toche World, {ооп gives them a becoming 
Affurance ; and whatfoever, beyond that, 
there is of rough and boifterous, may in 
Men be very well fpar'd too; for Courage 
and Steadinefs, as I take it, lie not in Rough- 
nefs and ill Breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a Know- 
ledge of the World ; and if loft in a young 
Man, is feldom recover’d. Sheepifhnefs and 
Ignorance of the World, the Faults impu- 
ted to a private Education, are neither the 
neceffary Confequences of being bred at 
Home, nor if they were, are they incu- 
rable Evils. Vice is the moft ftubborn, as 
well a5 the moft dangerous Evil of the two ; 
and therefore, in the firft Place, to be fen- 
ced againft. If that fheepifh Softnefs, which 
often enervates thofe who are bred like Fond- 
lings at Home, be carefully to be avoided, 
it is principally fo for Virtue's fake ; vi 

car 
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fear left fuch a yielding Temper fhould be 
too fufceptible of vicious Impreffions, and 
expofe the Novice too eafily to be corrupt- 
ed. A young Man before he leaves the 
Shelter of his Father's Houfe, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, fhould be fortify’d with Refo- 
Iution, and made acquainted with Men, to 
fecure his Virtues, left he fhould be let into 
fome ruinous Courfe, or fatal Precipice, 
before he is fufficiently acquainted with 
the Dangers of Converfation, and has Stea- 
dinefs enough not to yield to every 'Temp- 
tation. Were it not for this, a young Man's 
Bafhfulnefs and Ignorance in the Weald, 
would not fo much need an early Care. 
Converfation would cure it in a great Mea- 
fure; or if that will not do it early enough, 
‘it is only a ftronger Reafon for a good Tu- 
tor at Home. For if Pains be to be taken 
to give him a manly Air and Affurance be- 
times, it is chiefly as a Fence to his Virtue, 
when he goes into the World under his own 
Condué. 
It is prepofterous therefore to facrifice his 
Innocency to the attaining of Confidence, 
and fome little Skill of buftling for himfelt 
among others, by his Converfation with ill- 
bred and vicious Boys; when the chief Ufe 
of that Sturdinefs, and ftanding upon his 
_ own Legs, is only for the Prefervation of 
his Virtue. For if Confidence or Cunning 
come once to mix with Vice, and fupport 
his Mifcarriages, he. is only the farer loft i 
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and you muft. undo again, and ftrip him 
of that he has got from his Companions, or 
give him up to Ruin. Boys will unavoid- 
ably be taught Affurance by Converfation 
with Men, when they are brought into it; 
and that is lime enough. Modeíty and 
Submiffion, till then, better fits them for 
lnftru&ion ; and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to ftock them with Con- 
fidence before-hand. "That which requires 
той Time, Pains, and Affiduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and Practice 
of Virtue and good Breeding. ‘This is the 
Seafoning they fhould be prepar’d with, fo 
as not eafy to be got out again. ‘This they 
had need to be well provided with ; for Con- 
verfation, when they come into the World, . 
will add to their Knowledge and Affurance, 
but be too. apt to take from their Virtue ; 
which therefore they ought to be plentifully 
бога with, and have that Tin&ure funk 
deep into them. 

How they fhould be fitted for Converfa- 
tion, and enter'd intothe World, when they 
are ripe for it, we fhall confider in another 
Place. But how any one's being pat into 
a mix'd. Herd of unruly Boys, and there 
learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span-farthing, fits him for civil Converfa- 
tion or Bufinefs, I do not fee. And what 
Qualities are ordinarily to be got from 
fuch a Troop of Play-Fellows as Schools 
ufually affemble:togethexr from Parents of 

all 
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all Kinds, that a Father fhould fo much 
covet, is hard to divine. I am fure, he who 
is able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at 
Home, may there give his Son a more gen- 
teel Carriage, more manly Thoughts; and 
a Senfe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning into 
the Bargain, and ripen him up fooner into 
a Man, than any at School can do. Not 
that І blame the Schoolmafter in this, or 
think it to be laid to his Charge. The 
Difference is great between two or three 
Pupils in the fame Honfe, and three or four 
Score Boys lodg'd up and down: For det 
the Mafter’s Induftry and Skill be never fo 
great, it is impoffible he fhould have fifty . 
er an hundred Scholars under his Eye,. 
any longer than they are in the School to- . 
gether: Nor can it be expected, that he 
fhould inftruCct them  fuccefsfully in any 
Thing but their Books; the forming of 
their Minds and Manners requiring a con- 
ftant Attention, and particular Application 
to every fingle Boy, which is impoffible in 
a numerous Flock, and would be wholly in 
vain (could he have Time to ftudy and 
 €orre& every one's particular Defects, and 
wrong Inclinations) when the Lad was to 
be left to himfelf, or the prevailing Infection 
of his Fellows, the greateft Part of the four 

and twenty Hours. 
But Fathers obferving, that Fortune is 
often moft fuccefsfully courted by bold and 
Up ОТ buftling 
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buitling Men, are glad to fee their Sons 
pert and forward betimes ; take it for an 
happy Omen, that they will be thriving 
Men, and look on the Tricks they play their 
School-Fellows, or learn from them, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Living, and ma- 
king their Way through the World. But 
I muft take the Liberty to fay, that he 
that lays the Foundation of his Son's For- 
tune in Virtue and good Breeding, takes 
the only fure and warrantable Way. And 
"tis not the Waggeries or Cheats, practis'd 
amongft School-Boys, "tis not their Rough- 
ne{s one to another, nor the well-laid Plots 
of robbing an Orchard together, that make 
an able Man ; but the Principles of Juftice, 
Generofity, and Sobriety, join'd with. Ob- 
fervation and Induftry, Qualities, which I 
` judge School-Boys do not learn much of one 
another. And if a young Gentleman bred 
at Home, be not taught more of them than 
he could learn at School; his Father has 
made a very ill Choice of a Tutor. + Take 
a Boy from the Top of a Grammar-School, 
and one of the fame Age bred as he fhould 
be in his Father's Family, and bring them 
into good Company together, and then fee 
which of the two will have the more man- 
ly Carriage, and addrefs, himfelf with the 
more becoming Affurance to. Strangers. 
Here I imagine the School-Boy's Confi- 
dence will either fail or difcredit him ; and 
if it be fuch as fits him only for the Con- 
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verfation of Boys, he were better to be 
without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general Com- 
plaint, ripens fo {ай now-a-days, and runs 
up to Seed fo early in young People, that 
it is impoffible to keep a Lad from the 
{preading Contagion, if you will venture him 
abroad in the Herd, and truft to Chance 
or his own Inclination for the Choice of 
his Company at School. By what Fate Vice 
has fo thriven amongft us thefe Years рай, 
and by what Hands it has been nurs’d up 
into fo uncontroul’d a Dominion, I hall 
leave to others to enquire. I with that 
thofe who complain of the great decay of 
Chriftian Piety and Virtue every, where, 
and of Learning and acquir’d Improvements 
in the Gentry of this Generation, would 
confider how to retrieve them in the next. 
This I am fure, that. if the Foundation of 
it be not laid in the Education’ and Prin- 
cipling of the Youth, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, So- 
briety, and Induftry of thofe who are com- 
ing up, be not taken care of, and pre- 
ferv'd, "twill be ridiculous со expe&, that 
thofe who are to fucceed next on the Stage, 
fhould abound in that Virtue, Ability, and 
Learning, which has hitherto made Ezg- 
land confiderable in the World. І was go- 
ing to add Courage too, though it has been 
look'd on as the natural Inheritance of Eng- 
Итен. What has been talk’d of fone 
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late A&ions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceftors, gives me Occafion to fay, 
that Debauchery finks the Courage of Men ; 
and when Diffolutenefs has eaten out the 
Senfe of trae Honour, Bravery (eldom ftays 
long after it. And I think it impoffible to 
find an Inftance of any Nation, however re- 
nown'd for their Valour, who ever kept their 
Credit in Arms, or madethemíelves redoubt- 
able amongit their Neighbours, after Cor- 
ruption had once broke through and dif- 
folv'd the Reftraint of Difcipline, and Vice 
was grown to fuch an Head, that it durft 
fhew itfelf bare-fac'd, without being out of 
Countenance. 
"Tis Virtuethen, direct Virtue, — 
Virtue. which is the hard and valuable 
Part to be aim’d at in Education, 

and not a forward Pertnefs, or any little 
Arts of Shifting. All other Confiderations 
and Accomplifhments fhould give way and 
be poftpon'd to this. This is the folid and 
fubftantial Good which Tutors fhould not 
only read Lectures, and talk of, but the La- 
bour and Art of Education fhould furnifh the 
Mind with, and faften there, and never ceaíe 
till the young Man had a true Relifh of it, 
and placd his Strength, his Glory, and his 
Pleafure in it. е 
. _ The more this advances, the 
Company.  eafier Way will be made for all 
others Accomplifhments in their 

Turns. For he that is brought to fubmit 
| ta 
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to Virtue, will not be refra&ory, or refty, 
in any Thing that becomes him ; and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer breeding of a young 
Gentleman at home in his Father's Sight, 
under a good Governour, as much the-beft 
and fafeft Way to this great and main End’ 
of Education, when it can be had, and is 
order'd as it fhould be. Gentlemens Houfes 
are feldom without Variety of Company: 
They fhould ufe their Sons toall the ftrange 
Faces that come there, and engage them 
in Converfation with Men of Parts апа“ 
Breeding, as foon as they are capable of 
it. And why thofe who live in” the Coyn- 
try fhould not take them with them, when 
they make Vifits of Civility to their; Neigh- 
bours, I know not. This Г am fure, a Fa- 
ther that breeds his Son at home, has the 
Opportunity. to have him more in his own 
Company, and there give him what En- 
couragement he thinks fit, and can keep 
him better from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is poffible 
to be done abroad. But what fhall be re- 
folv'd in the Cafe, muft in great meafure be 
left to the Parents, to be determin'd by 
their Circumítances and Conveniences ; on- 
ly I think it the worft fort of good Huf- 
bandry, for a Father not to ftrain himfelf 
a little for his Son's Breeding ; which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beft 
Portion he can leave him. But if, after 
all, it fhall be thought by fome, that the 
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Breeding at Home has too little Company, 
and that at ordinary Schools, not fuch as 
it fhould be for a young Gentleman, I think 
there might be Ways found ont to avoid 
the Inconveniences on the one Side and the 
other. 

§ 71. Having under Confideration how 
great the Influence of Company is, and how 
prone we are all, efpecially Children, to Imi- 
tation; І muft here.take the Liberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thing, viz. ‘That 
he that will have his Son have а Refpeé for 
him, and his Orders, ти himfelf have a 

great Reverence for his Son. 

Example, | Maxima debetur Pueris reveren- 
‘tia. You muft do nothing before 

him, which you would not have him imitate. 
If any Thing efcape you, which you would 
have país for a Fault in him, he will be 
fure to fhelter himfelf under your Example, 
and fhelter himfelf fo as that it will not 
be eafy to come at him, to corre& it in 
him the right Way. If you punifh him 
for what he fees you pra&ife your felf, he 
will not think that Severity to proceed from 
Kindnefs in you, careful to amend a Fault 
in him ; but will be apt to interpret it, the 
Peevifhnefs and arbitrary Imperioufnefs of 
a Father, who, without any Ground for it, 
would deny his Son the Liberty and Plea- 
fures he takes himfelf. Or if. you affume 
to your felf the Liberty you have taken, 
as a Privilege belonging to riper Years, 
to 
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to which a Child muft not afpire, you do 
but add new Force to your Example, and 
recommend the Action the more power- 
fully to him. For you muft always remem- 
ber, that Children affe& to be Men earlier 
than is thought ; and they love Breeches, 
not for their Cut or Eafe, but becaufe the 
having them is a Mark or Step towards 
Manhood. What I fay of the Father's Car- 
riage before his Children, тий extend itfel£ 
to all thofe who have any Authority over 
them, or for whom he would have them have 
any Кере. 

72. But to return to the m 
Bufinefs of Rewards and Punifh- Basile 
ments. All the A&ions of Child- | 
ifhnefs, and unfafhionable Carriage, and 
whatever Time and Age will of itfelf be 
fure to reform, being (as I have faid) ex- 
empt from the Difcipline of the Rod, there 
will not be fo much need of beating Chil- 
dren, as is generally made ufe of. To 
which, if we add learning to read, write, 


dance, foreign Language, €2c."as under the 


fame Privilege, there will be but very rare- 
ly an Occafion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenious Education. ‘The right Way to 
teach them thofe Things, is, to give them 
a Liking and Inclination to what уоп pro- 
pofe to them to be learn’d, and that will 
engage their Induftry and Application. This 
I think no hard Matter to do, if Children 
be handled ,аѕ they, fhould be, and the Re- 
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wards and Punifhments above-mention'd be 
carefully apply'd, and with them thefe few 
Rules obferv’d in the Method of inftru&ing 
them. 
‚ $ 73. r. None of the Things 
Taf. they are to learn, fhould ever be 
made a Burden to them, or im- 
posd on them as а Task. Whatever is fo 
propos'd, prefently becomes irkíome ; the 
Mind takes an Averfion to it, though before 
it were a Thing of Delight or Indifference, 
Let a Child be order'd to whip his Top 
at a certain Time every Day, whether he 
hae or has not a Mind to it ; let this be but 
required. of him as a Duty, wherein he 
muft fpend fo many Hours Morning and 
Afternoon, and fee whether he will not foon 
be weary of any Play at this Rate. Is it 
not fo with grown Men? What they do 
chearfully of themfelves, do they not pre- 
fently grow fick of, and can no more endure, 
as foon as they find it is expected of them as 
a Duty ? Children have as much a Mind to 
fhew that they are free, that their own 
good Actions come from themfelves, that 
they are abíolute and independent, as any of 
the proudeft of you grown Men, think of 
them as you pleafe. 
$ 74. 2. As a Confequence of 
Difwftio. this, they fhould fekdom be put 
about doing even thoíe Things 
* you have got an Inclination in them to, 
but when they have a Mind and Djfpoj- 
tion 
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tion to it. He that loves Reading, Wri- 
ting Mufick, €c. finds yet in himfelf cer- 
tain Seafons wherein thofe Things have 
no Relifh to him ; and if at that Time lie 
forces himfelf to it, he only pothers and 
wearies himfelf to no purpofe. So it is with 
Children. ‘This Change of Temper fhould 
be carefully obferv’d in them, and the fa- 
vourable Seafons of Aptitude aud Inclination 
be heedfuly laid hold of: And if they 
are not often enough forward of themfelves, 
a good Difpofition fhould be talk'd into 
them, before they be fet upon any Thing. 
This I think no hard Matter for a dil- 
creet "Tutor to do, who has ttudy’d his 
Pupil's Temper, and will be at little Pains 
to fill his Head with fuitable Ideas, fuch 


as may make him in Love with the pre-: 


fent Bafinefs. By this Means a great deal 
of Time and Tiring would be fav'd ; for 
a Child will learn three times as much when 
he is іт Tune, as he will with double the 
Time and Pains when he goes awkardly, 
or is dragg'd unwillingly to іс. If -this 
were minded as it fhould, Children might 
‘be permitted to weary themfelves with 
Play, and yet have Time enough to learn 
what is {uited to the Capacity of each Age. 
But no fuch Thing is confider'd. in the 
ordinary Way of Education, nor can it 
well be. ‘The rough Difcipline of the Rod 
is built upon other Principles, has по At- 
traction in it, regards not what Humour 
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Children are in, nor looks after favoura- 
ble Seafons of Inclination. And indeed it 
would be ridiculous, when Compulfion 
and Blows have rais'd an Averfion in the 
Child to his Task, to expe& he fhould 
freely of his own accord leave his Play, 
and with Pleafure court the Occafions of 
Learning ; whereas, were Matters order’d 
right, learning any thing they íhould be 
taught, might be made as much a Recrea- 
tion to their Play, as their Play is to 
their Learning, The Pains are equal on 
both Sides. Nor is it that which troubles 
them ; for they love to be bufy, and, the 
Change and Variety is that which natu- . 
tally delights them. ‘The only Odds is, in 
that which we call Play, they a& at Li- 
berty, and employ their Pains (whereof 
you may obferve them never fparing) free- 
ly; but what they are to learn, is forc'd 
upon them, they are call’d, compell'd, 
and driven to it. ‘This is that, that at firft 
Entrance balks and cools them ; they want 
their Liberty. Get them but to ask their 
Tutor to teach them, as they do often 
their Play-Fellows, inítead of his calling up- 
on them to learn, and they being fatistv'd 
that they at as freely in this, as they do 
in other Things, they will go on with as 
much Pleafure in it, and it will not dif- 
fer from their other Sports and Play. By 
шее Ways, carefully purfu'd, a Child may 
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be brought to defire to be taught any thing 
you have a Mind he fhould learn. The 
hardeft Part, I confefs, is with the firft or 
сјае ; but when once he is fet right, it is 
eafy by him to lead the reft whither one 
will. 

$ 75. Though it be рай doubt, that 
the fitteft Time for Children to learn any 
Thing, is, when their Minds are in Tune, 
and well difposd to it» when neither Flag- 
ging of Spirit; nor Intenfenefs of "Thought 
upon fomething elfe, makes them awkward 
and averfe ; yet two Things are to be ta- 
ken care of. г. That thefe Seafons either 
not being wearily obferv'd, and laid hold 
on, аз often as they return, ог elfe, not 
returning as often as they fhould, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby neg- 
le&ed, and fo he be let grow into an ha- 
bitual Idlenefs; and confirm’d in this Indif- 
pofition. 2. That though other Things 
are ill learn'd, when the Mind is either in- 
difpos'd, or otherwife taken ир ; yet it is 
of great Moment, and worth our. Endea- 
vours, to teach the Mind to get the Maftery 
over itíelf, and. to ‘beable, upon Choice, 
to take itfelf off from the hot Purfuit ; 
of one ‘Thing, and fet itfelf upon ano- 
ther, with Facility and Delight, ог at. any 
lime to аке! off its Sluggifhnefs, and 
vigoroully «employ: itfelf, about what Rea- 
fon, or the, Advice of another ап direct. 
This is to КЫР Children, by try- 
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ing them fometimes, when they are by La- 
zinefs unbent, or by Avocation bent ano- 
ther Way, and endeavouring to make them 
buckle to the Thing proposd. If by this 
Means the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over itíelf, lay by Ideas or Bufi-. 
nels as Occafion requires, and betake it- 
felf to. new and lefs acceptable Employments 
without Reluctancy or Difcompofure, it will 
be an Advantage of more Confequence 
than Latin or Logick, or moft of thofe 
Things Children are ufually requird to 
learn. 
o 76. Children being. more 
Compulfion. active and bufy in that Age, than 
in any other Part of their Life, 
and being indifferent to any Thing they 
can do, fo they may be but doing, Dan- 
cing and Scotch-hoppers would be the fame 
"hing to them, were the Encouragements 
and Difcouragements equal. But to Things 
we would have them learn, the great and 
only Difcouragement I can obferve, is, that 
they аге call'd toit, "tis made their Bufine/s, 
they ate teaz’d and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprehenfion ; or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it, till they are quite tir'd: 
All which intrenches too much. on that na- 
tural Freedom they extremely affe&. And 
it is that Liberty alone’ which gives the 
true Relifh and Delight to their ordinary 
Play-Games, ‘Turn the Tables, and T 
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will find they will {ооп change their Ap- 
plication ; efpecially if they fee the Exam- 
ples of others, whom they efteem and think 
above themfelves. And if the Things which 
they obferve others to do, be order'd fo, · 
that they infinuate themfelves into them; 
as the Privilege of an Age or Condition 
above theirs; then Ambition, and the De- 
fire ftill to get forward and higher, and 
to be like thofe above them, will fet them 
on work, and make them go on with Vi- 
gor and Pleafure; Pleafure in what they 
have begun by their own Defire, in which 
Way the Enjoyment of their dearly bo- 
loved Freedom will be no fmall Encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfa&ion of Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there will need 
no other Spur to excite their Application 
and Affiduity, as much as is neceffary. 
confefs, there needs Patience and Skill, Gen- 
tlenefs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
du& to attain this at firft. But why have 
you a Tutor, if there needed no Pains? 
But when this is once eftablifh'd, all the 
reft will follow, more eafily than in any 
more fevere and imperious Difcipline. And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point; I am fure it will not be, where 
Children have no ill Examples fet before 
them. Тһе great Danger therefore, I ap- 
prehend, is only from Servants, and other 
ill-order'd Cen ог fuch other vicious 
2 or 
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or foolifh People, who fpoil Children both 
by the ill Pattern they fet before them in 
their own ill Manners, and by giving them 
together the two Things they fhould never 
have at once ; I mean. vicious Pleafures and 
Commendation. 
$ 77. As Children fhould very 
Chiding. Хе!дог be correéted by Blows, {o 
I think frequent, апа efpecially 
paffionate Chiding of almott as Ш Confe- 
quence. It leffens the Authority of the 
Parents, and the Refpe& of the Child; for 
I bid you fill remember, they diftinguifh 
early betwixt Paffion and Reafon: And 
as they cannot but have a Reverence for 
what comes from the latter, fo they quick- 
ly. grow into a Contempt of the former ; 
or if it caufes a prefent Terror, yet it 
{ооп wears off, and natural Inclination will 
eafily learn to flight fuch Scare-crows which 
make a Noife, but are not animated by 
Reafon. Children being to be reftrain'd 
by. the Parents only in vicious (which, in 
their tender Years, are only a few) Things, 
a Look.or Nod only ought to corre& them, 
when they do amifs; or, if Words аге 
fometimes to be us'd, they ought to be 
grave, kind, and fober, reprefenting the 
1 or. Unbecomingnefs of the Faults, ra- 
ther than а hafty Rating of the Child for it; 
which makes him not fufficiently diftinguifh, 
whether your Diflike be not more di- 
xeded to him, than his Fault. Paffionate 
h ЯГ | Chidinz 
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Chiding ufually carries rough and Ш Lan- 
guage with it, which has this farther ill 
Effe&, that it teaches and juftifies it in 
Children : And the Names that their Pa- 
rents or Praceptors give them, they will not 
be afham’d or backward to beftow on others, 
having fo good Authority for the Ufe of 
them. 

$ 78. I forefee here it will be 
objected to me, What then, will Odfinacy. 
you have Children never beaten 
nor chid for any Fault? 'This will be to 
let loofe the Reins to all Kind of Difor- 
der. Not fo much, as is imagin'd, ifea 
right Courfe has been taken in the firft 
Seafoning of their Mind, and implanting 
that Awe of their Parents above-mention- 
ed. For Beating, by conftant Obfervation, 
is found to do little good, where the 
Smart of it is all the Punifhment. is fear’d 
or felt in it ; for the Influence of that quick- 
ly wears out, with the Memory of it: 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
for which, I think Children fhould Ье 
beaten, and that is, Objtinacy or Rebellion. 
And in this too, I would have it or~ 
der'd fo, if it can be, that the Shame of 
the Whipping, and not the Pain, fhould 
be the greateft Part of the Punifhment. 
Shame of doing amifs, and deferving Chaf- 
tifement, is the only true Reftraint belong- 
ing to Virtue. The Smart of the Rod, if 
Shame accompanies 3 not, {ооп ceafes, and 
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is forgotten, and will quickly by Ufe lofe 
its Terror. I have known the Children of 
a Perfon of Quality kept in Awe by the 
Fear of having their Shoes pull'd off, as 
much as others by Apprehenfions of a Rod 
hanging over them. Some fuch Punifh- 
ment I think better than Beating; for 
"tis Shame of the Fault, and the Difgrace 
that attends it, that they fhould ftand in 
Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenuous. 
But Stubbornne/s, and an obftinate Difobedi- 
ence, muft be maíter'd with Force and 
Blows ; for this there is no other Remedy. 
Whatever particular Aion you bid him 
do, or forbear, you muft be fure to fee your 
felf obey'd ; no Quarter in this Cafe, no 
Refitance: For when once it comes to be 
a Trial of Skill, a Conteft for Майегу be- 
twixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refufes, you muft be fure to carry it, 
whatever Blows it сой, if a Nod or Words 
will not prevail; unlefs, for ever after, 
you intend to live in Obedience to your 
Son. A prudent and kind Mother of my 
Acquaintance, was, on fuch an Occafion, 
forcd to whip her little Daughter, at her 
` firft coming home from Nurfe, eight Times 
fucceffively the fame Morning, before fhe 
could mafter her Subborane/s, and obtain a 
Compliance ina very eafy and indifferent 
Matter. If fhe had left off fooner, and 
ftopp’d at the feventh Whipping, fhe had 
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fpoil'd the Child for ever, and, by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirm'd her Re- 
frattorinefs, very hardly afterwards to be 
curd: But wifely perfifting till fhe had 
bent her Mind, and fuppled her Will, the 
only End of Corre&ion and Chattifemenrt, 
the eftablifh’d her Authority thoroughly in 
the very firft Occafions, and had ever after 
a very ready Compliance and Obedience in 
all Things from her Daughter ; for as this 
was the firt Time, fo I think it was the lait 
too fhe ever ftruck her. 

The Pain of the Rod, the frf Occafion. 
that requires it, continu'd and increagd, 
without leaving off till it has throughly 
prevail’d, fhould firft bend the Mind, and 
fettlo the Parents Authority ; and then Gra- 
vity, mix'd with Kindneís, fhould for ever 
after keep it. 

This, if well refle&ed on, would make 
People more wary in the Ufe of the Rod 
and the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
{о apt to think Beating the íafe and uni- 
verfal Remedy to be apply'd at random 
on all Occafions. This is certain, how- 
ever, if it doesno Good, it does great Harm ; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and makes not 
the Will fupple, it hardens the Offender ; 
and whatever Pain he has fuffer’d for it, 
it does but endear him to his beloved Stub- 
Lormnefs, which has got him this Time the 
Victory, and prepares him to conteft, and 
hope for it for the future. Thus I donbe 
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not, but by ill-order’d Corre&ion, many 
have been taught to be obfinate and re- 
fratory, who otherwife would have been 
very pliant and tractable. For if you pu- 
niíh a Child fo, as if it were only to revenge 
the paft Fault, which has rais'd your Cho- 
ler, what Operation can this have upon his 
Mind, which is the Part to be amended? 
If there were no /furdy Humour, or Wil- 
fines, mix'd with his Fault, there was no- 
thing in it that requir'd the Severity of 
Blows. A kind or grave Admonition is 
enough to remedy the Slips of Frailty, 
Forgetfulnefs, or Inadvertency, and is as 
müch as they will ftand in need of. But 
if there were a Perverfene/s in the Will, if 
it were a defign'd, refolv'd Difobedience; the 
Punifhment is not to be meafur'd by the 
Greatnefs or Smallnefs of the Matter where- 
in it appear'd, but by the Oppofition it car- 
ries, and ftands in, to that Refpe& and 
Submiffion is due to the Father's Orders; 
which muft always be rigoroufly exacted, 
and the Blows by Paufes laid on, till they 
reach the Mind, and you perceive the Signs 
of a true Sorrow, Shame, and Purpofe of 
Obedience. : 

This, I confefs, requires fomething more 
than fetting Children a Task, and whip- 
ping them without any more to do if it 
be not done, and done to our Fancy. This 
requires Care, Attention, Obfervation, and 
а пісе Study of Childrens ‘Tempers, and 
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weighing their Faults well, before we come 
to this Sort of Punifhment. But is not 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only Inftrument of Go- 
vernment ? And by frequent Ufe of it on 
all Occafions, mifapply and render ineffi- 
cacious this laft and шеш! Remedy, where 
there is need of it. For what elfe can 
be expected, when it is promiícuou(ly us'd 
upon every little Slip? When a Miftake 
in Concordance, or a wrong Pofition in Мене, 
fhall have the Severity of the Lafh, in a 
well-temper'd and induftrious Lad, as fure~ 
ly as a wilful Crime in an obftinate and ptr- 
verfe Offender ; how can fuch a Way of 
Corre&ion be expeđed to do Good оп the 
Mind, and fet that right? which is the 
only Thing to be look'd after ; and when 
fet Right, brings а the reft that you can 
defire along with it. | i 
$ 79. Where a wrong- Bent of tbe Will 
wants not Amendment, there can be no 
need of Blows. All other Faults, where 
the Mind is rightly difpos'd, and refufes 
not the Government and Authority of the 
Father or Tutor, are but Miftakes, and 
may often be overlook'd ; or when they 
are taken Notice of, need no other but the 
gentle Remedies of Advice, Direction, and 
Reproof, till the repeated and wilful Neg- 
le& of thofe, fhews the Fault to be in the 
Mind, and that a-manifett Perverfenc/s of 
the Will lies.at the Root of their Difobe- 
Tus j dience. 
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dience. But whenever Obffisacy, which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 
wink'd at, or negle&ed, but muft, in the 
firft Inftance, be fubdu’d and mafter’d ; only 
Care muít be had, that we miftake not, 
and we muft be fure it is Obftinacy, and 
nothing elfe. 
$ 8o. But fince the Occafions of Punifh- 
ment, efpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it fhould 
not be often brought to this Point. If the 
Awe I (роке of be once got, a Look will 
be fufficient іп той Cafes. Nor indeed 
fhould the fame Carriage, Serioufnefs, or 
Application be expected from young Chil- 
dren, as from thofe of riper Growth. The 
muft be permitted, as I faid, the fooli 
and childifh A&ions fuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadver- 
tency, Carelefinefs, and Gaiety, is the Cha- 
racer of that Age. I think the Severity I 
fpoke of is not to extend itfelf to fuch un- 
{eafonable Reftraints. Nor is that haftily 
to be interpreted Obftinacy or Wilfulnefs, 
which is the natural Produ& of their Age 
or Temper. In fuch- Mifcarriages they 
are to be affifted, and help'd towards an 
- Amendment, as weak People under a na- 
tural Infirmity ; which, though they are 
warn'd of, yet every Relapfe muft not be 
counted а perfe& Negle&, and they pre- 
fently treated as obitinate. Faults of Frail- 
ty, as they ош, never be neglected, gr 
ct 
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fet pafs without minding, fo, unlefs the 
Will mix with them, they fhould never be 
exaggerated, or very fharply reprov'd ; but 
with a gentle Hand fet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this Means, Children will 
come to fee what "tis in any Mifcarriage 
that is chiefly offenfive, and fo learn to 
avoid it. ‘This will encourage them to keep 
their Wills right ; which is the great Bu- 
finefs, when they find that it preferves 
them from any great Difpleafure, and. that 
in all their other Failings they "meet with: 
the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger апа paffionate Reproaches® of 
their Tutor and Parents. Keep them fronr 
Vice and vicious Difpofitions, and fuch a 
Kind of Behaviour in general will come 
with every degree of their Age, as is fuit- 
able to that Age, and the Company they 
ordinarily converfe with ; and as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention and 
Application. But that your Words may 
always carry Weight and Authority witlr 
them, if it fhall happen, upon any, Occa- 
* fion, that you bid him leave of the doing 
of any even childifh Things, you mut be 
fure to carry the Point, and not let him 
have the Maftery. Вис yet, I fay, I would 
have the Father feldom interpofe his Au- 
thority and Command in thefe Cafes, or in 
any other, but fuch as have a ‘Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I think there are bet- 
ter Ways of, prevailing with them: And 

| a 
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a gentle Perfuafion in Reafoning, (whet 
the firt Point of Submiffion to your 
Will is got) will moft Times do much 
better. 
$ 81. It will perhaps be won- 
Reafnimg.  der'd, that І mention Reafoning 
with Children ; and yet I cannot 
but think that the true Way of dealing 
with them. ‘They underftand it as early as. 
they do Language ; and, if I mif-obferve 
not, they love to be treated as rational Crea- 
tures, fooner than is imagin’d. "Tis a Pride: 
fhould be cherifh'd in them, and, as much. 
as ean be, made the greateit Inftrument to. 
turn them by. 

But when І talk cf Reafoning, I do not 
intend any other, but fuch as is fuited to 
ihe Child's Capacity and Apprehenfion. 
No Body can think a Boy of three or fe- 
ven Years old fhould be argu'd with, as a 
grown Man. Long Difcourfes, and Phi- 
lofophical Reafonings, at beft, amaze and 
confound, but do not inftrn@ Children. 
When I fay, therefore, that they muft be 
treated as rational Creatures, I mean, that 
you fhould make them fenfible, by the Mild- 
nefs of your Carriage, and the Compofure: 
even in your Correction of them, that what 
you do is reafonable in you, and ufeful and 
neceflary for them; and that it ts not out 
of Capricbio, Paffion or Fancy, that you 
command or forbid them any Thing. ‘This 
they are capable ofunderftanding ; and there 

- is 
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is no Virtue they fhould be excited to, nor 
Fault they fhould be kept from, which I 
do not think they may be convinced of ; 
but it muft be by {fuch Rezfoss as their 
Age and Underftanding are capable of, and 
thofe propos'd always 27 very few and plain 
Words. The Foundations on which feve- 
ral Duties are built, and the Fountains of 
Right and Wrong from which they fpring, 
are not perhaps eafily to be let into the 
Minds of grown Men, not us'd to abftra& 
their Thoughts from common receiv’d O- 
pinions. Much lefs are Children capable 
of Reafonings from remote Principles. -They 
cannot conceive the Force of long Deduc- 
tions. The Rea/ons that move them, muft 
be obvious, and level to their Thoughts, and 
{fuch as may (if I may fo fay) be felt, and 
touch'd. But yet, if their Age, Temper, 
and [Inclination be confider'd, there will 
never want fuch Motives, as may be fuf- 
ficient to convince them. If there be no 
other more particular, yet thefe will al- 
ways be intelligible, and of. Force, to de- 
ter them from any Fault, fit to be taken 
Notice of in them, (viz.) That it will be a 
Difcredit and Difgrace to them, and dií- 
pleafe you. | 
§ 82. But of all the. Ways: 
whereby Children are to be in- Examples, 
ftructed, and their Manners form- 
ed, the plaineft,-eafieft, and moft efficaci- 
ous, is, to fet before their Eyes the Exam- 
Xtp:/7rcin ples, 
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ples of thofe Things you would have them 
do, or avoid ; which, when they are point- 
ed out to them, in the Pra&ice of Perfons 
within their Knowledge, with fome Re- 
fle&ions on their Beauty and Unbecoming- 
nefs, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation, than any Difcourfes which 
can be made to them. Virtues and Vices 
can by no Words be fo plainly fet before 
their Underftandings, as the Actions of other 
: Men will fhew them, when you dire& their 
Obfervation, and bid them view this or 
that good or bad Quality in their Practice. 
Artd the Beauty or Uncomelinefs of many 
Things, in good and ill Breeding, will be 
better learnt, and make deeper Impreffions 
on them, in the Examples of others, than 
from any Rules or Inftructions can be given 
about them. 

This is a Method to be us'd, not only 
whilft they are young, but to be continu'd 
even as long as they fhall be under another’s 
Tuition or Condu& ; nay, I know not whe- 
ther it be not the beft Way to be us’d by 
a Father, as long as he fhould think fit, on 
any Occafion, to reform any Thing he withes 
mended in his Son; nothing finking fo gent- 
ly, and fo deep, into Mens Minds, as Ex- 
ample. And what Ш they either overlook 
or indulge in themfelves, they cannot but 
diflike, and be afham’d of, when it is fet 
before them in another. 


$ 8}. 
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§ 83. It may be doubted, con- 

cerning Whipping, when, as the Whipping. 
laft Remedy, it comes to be ne- 
ceflary ; at which Times, and by whom it 
fhould be done; whether prefently upon 
the committing the Fault, whilit it is yet 
frefh and hot ; and whether Parents them- 
felves fhould beat their Chiidren. As to the 
firft, I think it fhonld not be done prefently, 
left Paffion mingle with it ; and fo, though 
it exceed the juft Proportion, yet it lofe 
of its due Weight : For even Children dif- 
cern when we do Things in Paffion. Bur, 
as I faid before, that has moft Weight 
with them, that appears fedately to come 
from their Parents Reafon ; and they are 
not without this Diftin&ion. Next, if you 
have any diícreet Servant capable of it, and 
has the Place of governing your Child, (for 
if you have a Tutor, there is no Doubt) 
I think it is beft the Smart fhould come 
immediately from another's Hand, though 
by the Parent's Order, who fhould. fee it 
done ; whereby the Parent’s Authority will 
be preferv’d, and the Child’s Averfion, for 
the Pain it íuffers, rather to be turn'd on 
the Perfon that immediately infli&s. For Æ 
would have a Father feldom ftrike bis Child, 
but upon very urgent Neceffity, and as the 
laft Remedy ; and then perhaps it will be 
fit to do it fo that the Child fhould not 
quickly forget it. 


§ 84: 
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§ 84. But, as I faid before, Beating is 
the worft, and therefore the 1ай Means to 
be us'd in the Corre&ion of Children, and 
that only in Cafes of Extremity, after all 
gentle Ways have been try'd, and prov'd 
unfuccefsful ; which, if well obferv'd, there 
wil be very feldom any Need of Blows. 
For, it not being to be imagin'd that a 
Child will often, if ever, difpute his Fa- 
ther's prefent Command in any particular 
inftance; and the Father not interpofing 
his abfolute Authority, in peremptory 
Rules, concerning either childifh or indif- 
ferent A@ions, wherein his Son is to have 
his Liberty, or concerning his Learning or 
Improvement, wherein there is no Com- 
pulfion to be us'd.; There remains only the 
Prohibition of fome vicious A&ions, where- 
in a Child is capable of Ob/tinacy, and con^ 
fequently can deferve Beating ; and fo there 
will but be very few Occafions of that Dif- 
cipline to be us'd by any one, who confiders 
well, and orders his Child's Education as it 
fhould be, For the firft feven Years, what 
Vices can a Child be guilty of, but Lying, 
or fome ill-natur'd "Tricks; the repeated 
Commiffion whereof, after his Father's di- 
re& Command againft it, fhall bring him 
into the Condemnation of Obfinacy, andthe 
Chaitifement of the Rod? If any vicious 
Inclination in him be, іп the firit Appear- 
ance and Inftances of it, treated as it thould 
be, firft with your Wonder, and then, if re- 
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turning again, a fecond Time difcounte- 
nancd with the fevere Brow of a Father, 
Tutor, and all about him, and a Treatment 
fuitable to the State of Difcredit before- 
mention'd; and this continu'd till he be 
made fenfible and afham’d of his Fault, I 
imagine there will be no need of any other 
Correction, nor ever any Occafion to come 
to Blows. ‘The Neceffity of fuch Chaftife- 
ment is ufualy the Confequence only of 
former Indulgences ог Negle&s: If vici- 
ous Inclinations were watch'd from the Be- 
ginning, and the firit Irregularities, which 
they caufe, corre&ed by thofe gentler Ways; 
we fhould feldom have to do with more 
than one Diforder at once; which would 
be eafily fet right, without any Stir or 
Noife, and not require fo harfh a Difcipline 
as Beating. ‘Thus one by one, as they ap- 
pear’d; they might all be weeded out, with- 
out any Signs or Memory that ever they 
had beenthere. But we letting their Faults 
(by indulging and humouring our little Ones) 
grow up, till they are fturdy and nume- 
rous, and the Deformity of them makes us 
afham'd апа uneafy, we are fain to come to 
the Plough and the Harrow, the Spade 
and the Pick-Ax, muft go deep to come 
at the Roots; and all the Force, Skill, 
and Diligence we can ufe, is fcarce enough 
to cleanfe the vitiated Seed-Plat, over- 
grown with Weeds, and reftore us the 

Hopes 
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Hopes of Fruits, to reward our Pains in its 
Seafon. 
$ 85. This Courfe, if obferv’d, will (раге 
both Father and Child the Trouble of re- 
peated Injun&ions, and multiply'd Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing. For I am of 
Opinion, that of thofe Ac&tions which tend 
to vicious Habits, (which are thofe alone 
that a Father fhould interpofe his Autho- 
rity and Commands in) none fhould be for- 
bidden Childrem till they are found guilty 
of them. For fuch untimely Prohibitions, 
if they do nothing worfe, do at leaft fo 
much towards teaching and allowing ’em, 
thit they fuppofe that Children may be 
guilty of them, who would poffibly be 
{afer in the Ignorance of any {fuch Faults. 
And the beft Remedy to ftop them, is, as 
I have faid, to fhew Wonder and Amaze- 
ment at any fuch Action, as hath a vici- 
ous Tendency, when it is firft taken No- 
tice of in a Child. For Example, when 
he is firft found in a Lie, or any ill-na- 
шга Trick, the firt Remedy fhould be, 
to talk to him of it as a frange monftrous 
Matter, that it could not be imagin'd he 
would have done, and fo fhame him out 
of it. 
$ 86. It will be (tis like) obje&ed, that ` 
whatfoever I fancy of the "Tra&ablenefs of 
Children, and the Prevalency of thofe fof- 
ter Ways of Shame and Commendation ; 
yet there are many who will never apply 
them- 
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themfelves to their Books, and to what 
they ought to learn, unlefs they are fcourg'd 
toit. This, I fear, is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Fafhion, 
which have never fuffer'd the other to be 
try'd as it fhould be, in Places where it 
could be taken Notice of. Why, ele, does 
the learning of Latin and Greek need tbe Rod, 
when French and Italian need it not è Chil- 
dren learnto dance and fence without Whip- 
ping; nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, €c. 
they apply themfelves well enough to with- 
out Beating : Which would make one fuf- 
pect, that there is fomething ftrange, un- 
natural, and difagreeable to that Age, in the 
Things required in Grammar-Schools, or in 
the Methods us’d there, that Children can- 
not be brought to, without the Severity of 
the Lath, and hardly with that too; or 
elfe, that it is a Miftake, that thofe 
Tongues could not be taught them with- 
out Beating. 

§ 87. But let us fuppofe fome fo negli- 
gent or idle, that they will not be brought 
tolearn by the gentle Ways propos'd, for 
we muft grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers ; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Difcipline of the 
Cudgel is to be us'd to all. Nor can any 
one be concluded unmanageable by the mil- 
der Metkods of Government, till they have 
been throughly try'd upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to ufe his En- 
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deavours, and do what is in his Power to 
do, we make no Excufes for the Obfti- 
nate. Blows are the proper Remedies for 
thofe ; but Blows laid on in a Way diffe- 
rent from the ordinary. He that wilfully 
regle&s his Book, and ftubbornly refufes 
any Thing he сап do, requir’d of him by 
his Father, expreffing himfelf in a pofitive 
ferious Command, fhould not be corre&ed 
with two or three angry Lafhes, for not 
performing his Task, and the fame Punifh- 
ment repeated again and again upon every 
the like Default ; but when it is brought 
to that pafs, that Wilfulnefs evidently fhews 
itfelf, and makes Blows neceffary, I think 
the Chaftifement fhould be a little more 
fedate, and a little more fevere, and the 
Whipping (mingled with Admonition be- 
tween) fo continu'd, till the Impreffions of 
it on the Mind were found legible in the 
Face, Voice, and Submiffion of the Child, 
not fo fenfible of the Smart, as of the Fault 
he has been guilty of, and melting in true 
Sorrow under it. If fuch a Corre&ion as 
this, tryd {оте few Times at fit Diftan- 
ces, and carry'd to the utmoft Severity, 
with thc vifible Difpleafure of the Father 
al the while, will not work the Effe&, 
turn the Mind, and produce a future Com- 
pliance, what can be hop'd from Bows, and 
to what Purpofe fhould they- be any more 
usd? Beating, when youcan expect no Good 
from it, will look more like the Fury of 

an 
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an enrag'd Enemy, than the Good-Will of 
a compaffionate Friend; and fuch Cha- 
fifement carries with it only Provocation, 
without any Profpe& of Amendment. If 
it -be -any Father's Misfortune to have a 
Son thus perverfe and untra&able, I know 
not what more he can do, but pray for 
him. But, I imagine, if a right Courfe 
be taken with Children from the Beginning, 
very few will be found to be fuch ; and when 
there are any fuch Initances, they are- поё 
to be the Rule for the Eaucation of thofe 
who are better natur'd, and may be manag’d 
with better Ufage. 
$ 88. If a Tutor can be got, 
that, thinking himfelf in the Fa- Тал». 
ther’s Place, charg’d with _ his 
Care, and relifhing thefe Things, will at 
the Beginning apply himfelf to put them 
in Practice, he will afterwards find his Work 
very eafy; and you will, I guefs, have 
your Son in a little Time a greater Profi- 
cient in both Learning and Breeding, than 
erhaps you imagine. But let him by no 
Means beat him at any Time, without your 
Coníent and Dire&ion ; at leaft till you have 
Experience of his Difcretion and Temper. 
But yet, to keep up his Authority with his 
Pupil, befides concealing that he has not 
tbe Power of the Rod, you muft be fure 
to ufe him with great Refpe& your felf, 
and caufe all your Family to do fo too: 
For you cannot expe& your Son fhould have 
any 
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any Regard for one, whom he fees you, 
or his Mother, or others flight. If you 
think him worthy of Contempt, you have 
chofen amifs ; and if you fhew any Contempt 
of him, he will hardly efcape it from your 
Son: And whenever that happens, what- 
ever Worth he may have in himfelf, and 
Abilities for this Employment, they are all 
loft to your Child, and can afterwards never 
be made ufeful to him. 

$ 89. As the Father's Example muft 
teach the Child Refpe& for his Tutor, fo 
the Tutor’s Example muft lead the Child 
inta thofe Actions he would have him do. 
His Practice muft by no means crofs his 
Precepts, unlefs he intend to fet him wrong. 
It will be to no Purpofe for the Tutor to 
talk of the Reftraint of the Paffions, whilft 
any of his own are let loofe ; and he will 
in vain endeavour to reform any Vice or 
Indecency in his Pupil, which he allows 
in himíelf. Ill Patterns are fure to be fol- 
low'd more than good Rules; and there- 
fore he muft always carefully preferve him 
from the Influence of ill Precedents, e- 
{pecially the moft dangerous of all, the 
Examples of the Servants; from whofe 
Company he. is to be kept, not by Pro- 
hibitions, for that will but give him an Itch 
after it, but by other Ways I have men- 
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§ 90. In all the whole Bufi- 
nels of Education, there is no- Governour. 
thing like to be lefs hearken'd to, 
or harder to be well obferv'd, than what 
lam now going to fay; and that is, that 
Children fhould, from their firft beginning 
to talk, have fome difcreet, fober, nay, wife 
Períon about them, whofe Care it fhould 
be to fafhion them aright, and keep them 
from all Ill, efpecially the Infe&ion of bad 
Company. I think this Province requires 
great Sobriety, Temperance, "Tendernefs, Di- 
ligence, and Difcretion ; Qualities hardly to 
be found united in Perfons that are to he 
had for ordinary Salaries, nor eafily to be 
found any where. As to the Charge of it, 
i think it will be the Money beft laid out, 
that can be, about our Children ; and there- 
fore, though it may be expenfive more than 
is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. 
He that at any rate procures his Child a 
good Mind, well-principled, temper'd to 
Virtue. and Ufefulnefs, and adorn'd with 
Civility and good Breeding, makes a bet- 
ter Purchafe for him, than if he had laid 
out the Money for an Addition of more Earth 
to his former Acres. Spare it in Toys and 
Play-Games, in Silk. and Ribbons, Laces, 
and other ufelefs Expences,: as much as you 
pleafe ; but be not {paring in. fo neceflary 
"a Part asthis. "Dis not good Husbandry 
to make his Fortune rich, and his Mind 
poor. I have often with great € 
rc cen 
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{ееп People lavifh it profufely in tricking 
up their Children in fine Clothes, lodging 
and feeding them fumptuoufly, allowing 
them more than enough of ufelefs Servants, 
and at the fame Time ftarve their Minds, 
and not take fufficient Care to cover that, 
which is the той fhameful Nakednefs, viz. 
their natural wrong Inclinations and Ig- 
norance. This I can leok on as no other 
than a facrificing to their. own Vanity, it 
fhewing more their Pride, than true Care of 
the Good of their Children ; whatíoever you 
employ tothe Advantage of your Son’s Mind, 
wil fhew your true Kindnefs, tho’ it be to 
the leffening of his Eftate. A wife and good 
Man can hardly want either the Opinion or 
Reality of being great and happy ;.but he 
that is foolifh or vicious, can be neither 
great nor happy, what Eftate foever you 
leave him: And I ask you, Whether there 
be not Men in the World, whom you had 
rather have your Son be with five hundred 
Pounds. per Annum, than fome other you 
know with five thoufand Pounds. 

$ 91. 'The Confideration of Charge ought 
not therefore to deter thofe who are able.) 
The great Difficulty will be where to find a 
proper Perfon + For thofe of {mail Age, Parts, 
and Vertue, are unfit for this Employment, 
and thofe that have greater, will hardly 
be got to undertake fuch a Charge. -You 
mutt therefore look out. early, and enquire > 
every where; for the World has People " 
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ail Sorts. And I remember, Montaigne fays, 
in one of his Effays, That the learned Caf- 
zalio was fain to make Trenchers at Ba}, 
to keep himfelf from ftarving, when his Fa- 
ther would have given any Money for fuch 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caftalio have.wil- 
lingly embrac’d fuch an Employment upon 
very reafonable Terms ; but this was for 
want of Intelligence. 

§ 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with fuch a Tutor as we defire, you are not 
to wonder. I only can fay, {pare по Care 
nor Сой to get fuch an one. All Things 
are to be had that Way: And 1 dare affure 
you, that if you can get a good one, you 
will never repent the Charge ; but will al- 
ways have the Satisfa&ion to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beft laid out. 
But be fure take no Body upon Friends, 
or Charity, no, nor upon great Commen- 
dations. Nay, if you will do as you ought, 
the Reputation of a fober Man, with a good 
Stock of Learning, (which is all ufually 
requir’d in a Tutor) will not be enough to 
ferve your Turn. -In this Choice, be as 
curious as you would be in that of a Wife 
for him ; for you muft not think of Trial, 
or Changing afterwards : 'This will caufe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater 
to your Son. When I confider the Scruples 
and Cautions I here lay in. your Way, me- 
thinks it looks as if I advis'd you to fome- 
thing, which I жик offer'd at, but 
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in Effe& not done. But he that fhall con- 
fider how much the Bufinefs of a Tutor, 
rightly employ'd, lies out of the Road, 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 
of many, even of thofe who propofe to 
themíelves this Employment, will perhaps 
be of my Mind, that one fit to educate and 
form the Mind of a young Gentleman, is 
not every where to be found, and that more 
than ordinary Care is to be taken in the 
phos of him, or elfe you may fail of your 
End. 

$ 93. The Chara&er of a fober Man and 
a Scholar, is, as I have above obferv'd, 
what every one expe&s in a Tutor. This 
generally is thought enough, and is all that 
Parents commonly look for : But when fuch 
an one has empty'd out into his Pupil all 
the Latin and Logick he has brought from 
the Univerfity, will that Furniture make 
him a fine Gentleman ? Or can it be ex- 
pected, that he fhould be better bred, bet- 
ter skill’d in the World, better principled 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true 
Virtue and Generofity, than his young Z4- 
tor is. 

To form a young Gentleman as he fhould 
be, "tis fit his Governour оша himfelf be. 
well-bred, underftanding the Ways. of Car- 
riage, and Meafures of Civility in all. the 
Variety of Perfons, Times, and Places, and 
keep his Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 
conftantly to the Obfervation of them. This 
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is an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
Books. Nothing can give it, but good 
Company, and Obfetvation join'd together. 
The Taylor may make his Clothes modifh, 
and the Dancing-mafter give Fafhion to his 
Motions; yet neither of thefe, tho’ they 
fet off well, make a well-bred Gentleman. 
No, tho' he have Learning to boot, which, 
if not well manag'd, makes him more im= 
pertinent and intolerable in Converfation. 
Breeding is that which fets a Glofs upon 
all his other good. Qualities, and renders 
them ufeful to him, in procuring him the 
Efteem and Good-will of all that he comes 
near. Without good Breeding, his other 
Accomplifhments make him país but for 
proud, conceited, vain, or foolith. 
‚ Courage in an ill-bred Man, has the Air, 
and efcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 
Learning becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buf- 
foonry ; Plainnefs, Rufticity ; good. Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot bé a good 
Quality in him, which Want of Breeding 
will not warp, and disfigure to his Difad- 
vantage. Nay, Virtue and Parts, though 
they are allow’d their due Commendation, 
yet are not enough to procure a Man a’ 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
wherever he comes. No Body contents 
himfelf with rough Diamonds, and: wears 
them fo, who would appear with Advan- 
tage. When they are polifh’d and fet; then 
they give a Luitre. Good Qualities are 
' ntt din. oF the 
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the fubftantia] Riches of the Mind, but ’tis 
good Breeding fets them off: And he that 
will be acceptable, muft give Beauty, as 
well as Strength, to his Actions. Solidity, 
or even Ufefulnefs, is not enough: A grace- 
ful Way and Fafhion in every thing, is that 
which gives the Ornament and Liking. 
And in moft Cafes, the Manner of doing 
is of more Confequence, than the Thing 
done ; and upon that depends the Satis- 
faction or Diíguít wherewith it is receiv’d. 
This therefore, which lies not in the put- 
ting off the Hat, nor making of Compli- 
ments, but ina due and free Compofure of 
Language, Looks, Motion, Ройше, Place, 
Є2с. {uited to Perfons and Оссайопѕ, and 
can be learn'd only by Habit and Ufe, 
though it be above the Capacity of Chil- 
dren, and little ones fhould not be per- 
plex'd about it, yet ic ought to be begun, 
and in a good meafure learn'd by a young 
Gentleman | whilft he is) under a ‘Tutor, 
before he comes into the World upon his 
own Legs: For then ufually it is too late 
to hope to reform feveral habitual Inde- 
cencies, which lie in little "Things. For 
the Carriage is not as it fhould be, till it 
is become natural in every Part, falling, 
as skilful Muficians Fingers, do, into har- 
monious Order, without Care, and without 
"Thought. If in Converfation a Man's Mind 
be kept up with a folicitous Watchfulnefs 
about any Part of his Behaviour, m of | 
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being mended by it, it will be conftrain’d, 
uneafy, and ungraceful. 

Befides, this Part is той neceffary to be 
form'd by the Hands and Care of a Go- 
vernour, becaufe, though the Errors com- 
mitted in Breeding are the firft that are 
taken notice of by others, yet they are the 
laft that any one is told of: not but that 
the Malice of the World is forward enough 
to tattle of them ; but it is always out of his 
hearing, who fhould make Profit of their 
Judgment, and reform himfelf by their Cen- 
fure. And indeed, this is (о nice a Point to 
be meddled with, that even thofe who are 
Friends, and wifh it were mended, ícatce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thofe they 
love, that they are guilty in fuch or fuch 
Cafes of ill Breeding. Errors. in other 
Things may often with Civility be fhewn 
another ; and "tis no Breach of good Man- 
ners cr Friendfhip, to fee him right in 
other Miftakes : but good Breeding itfelf 
allows not a Man to touch upon this, or 
to infinuate to another, that he is guilty 
of Want of Breeding. Such Information 
can come only from thofe who have Au- 
thority over them ; and from them too it 
comes very hardly and harfhly to a grown 
Мап : and however foften'd, goes but ill 
down with any one, who has liv'd ever fo 
little in the World. Wherefore it is necef- 
fary, that this Part fhould be the Gover- 
nour’s principal Care, that an habitual Grace- 
2 tto://Fc3 YD fulnefs, 
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fulnefs, and Politenefs in all his Carriage, 
may be fettled in his Charge, as much as 
may be, before he goes out of his Hands; 
and that he may not need Advice in this 
Point, when he has neither Time nor Dif- 
pofition to receive it, nor has any Body left 
to give it him, the Tutor therefore ought 
in the firit Place to be well-bred : And a 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qua- 
lification from his Gevernour, fets out with 
great Advantage, and will find, that this 
one Accomplifhment will more open his 
Way to him, get him more Friends, and 
carry him farther in the World, than all 
hañi Words, ог real Knowledge he has got 
from the liberal Arts, or his Tutor’s learn- 
ed Encyclopaidia. Not that thofe fhould be 
neglected, but by no means prefer’d, or 
fuffer'd to thruft out the other. 

§ 94. Befides being well-bred, the Tutor 
fhould know the World well: The Ways, ' 
the Humours, the Follies, the Cheats, the 
Faults of the Age he has fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
‘Thefe he fhould be able to fhew to his 
Pupil, as he finds him capable ; teach him 
Skill in Men, and their Manners; pull off 
the Mask, which their feveral Callings and 
Pretences cover them with, and make his 
Pupil difcern what lies at the Bottom, un- 
der fuch Appearances, that he may not, as 
unexperiencd young Men are apt to do, 
ifthey are unwarn'd, take one Thing fer 
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another, judge by the Outfide, and give 
himíelf up to Shew, and the Infinuation of 
a fair Catriage, or an obliging Application. 
A Governour fhould teach his Scholar to 
guefs at, and beware of the Defigns of Men 
he hath to do with, neither with too much 
Sufpicion, nor too much Confidence ; but 
as the young Man is by Nature moft in- 
сіта to either Side, тебу him, апа bend 
him the other Way. He fhould accuítom 
him to make, as much as is poffible, a 
true Judgment of Men by thofe Marks - 
which ferve beft to fhew what they are, 
and give a Profpe& into their Infide, which 
often fhews itfelf in little ‘Things, efpecially 
when they are not in Parade, and upon 
their Guard. He fhould acquaint him 
with the true State of the World, and dif- 
pofe him to think no Man better or worfe, 
wifer or foolifher, than really he is. ‘Thus, 
by fafe and infenfible Degrees, he will país 
from a Boy to a Man; which is the moft 
hazardous Step in all the whole Courfe of 
Life. This therefore fhould be carefully 
watch’d, and a young Man with great Di- 
ligence handed over it; and not as now 
ufually is done, be taken from a Governour’s 
Condu@, and all at once thrown into the 
World under his own, not without mani- 
feft Dangers of immediate fpoiling ; there 
being nothing more frequent, than Inftances 
of the great Loofenefs, Extravagancy, and 
Debauchery, which. young Men have run 
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into as foon as they have been let loofe 
from a fevere and ftri& Education : Which 
I think may be chiefly imputed to their 
wrong Way of Breeding, efpecially. in this 
Part ; for having been bred up in a great 
Ignorance of what the World truly is, 
and finding it a quite other Thing, when 
they come into it, than what they were 
taught it fhould be, and ío imagin'd it 
was, аге eafily perfuaded, by other kind 
of Tutors, which they are fure to meet 
with, that the Difcipline they were kept 
under, and the Le&ures read to them, 
were but the Formalities of Education, and 
the. Reftraints of Childhood ; that the Free- 
dom belonging to Men, is to take their 
Swing in a full Enjoyment of what was 
before forbidden them. They fhew the 
young Novice the World, full of fafhion- 
able and glittering Examples of this every 
where, and he is prefently dazzled with 
them. My young Mafter failing not to 
be willing to fhew himfelf a Man, as much 
as any of the Sparks of his Years, lets 
himfelf loofe to all-the Irregularities he 
finds in the той debauch’d ; and thus 
courts Credit and Manlinefs, in the cafting 
off the Modefty and Sobriety he has till 
then been kept in; and thinks it brave, 
at his firft fetting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the Rules of 
Virtue which have been preach’d to him 
by his ‘Tutor. А 
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'The fhewing him the World as really 
it is, before he comes wholly into it, is 
one of the beft Means, I think, to prevent 
this Mifchief. He fhould by Degrees be 
informed of the Vices in Fafhion, and 
warned of the Applications and Defigns of 
thofe who will make it their Bufinefs to 
‘corrupt him. He fhould be told the Arts 
they ufe, and the Trains they lay ; and 
now and then have fet before him the tra- 
gical or ridiculous Examples of thofe who 
are ruining or ruin'd this Way. Тһе Age 
is not like to want Inftances of this kind, 
which fhould be made Land-marks to hm, 
that by the Difgraces, Difeafes, Beggary, 
and Shame of hopeful young Men, thus 
brought to Ruin, he may be precaution’d, 
and be made fee, how thofe join in the 
Contempt and Negle& of them that are 
undone, who, by Pretences of Friendfhip 
and Refpe&, led them to it, and help to 
prey upon them whiltt they were undoing : 
That he may fee, before he buys it by а 
too dear Experience, that thofe who per- 
fuade him not to follow the fober Advices 
he has receiv’d from his Governours, and 
the Counfel of his own Reafon, which they 
call being govern'd by others, do it only, 
that they may have the Government of 
him themfíelves ; and make him believe; 
he goes like a Man of himfelf, by his own 
Conduct, and for his own Pleafure, when 
in Trath he is wholly as a Child led by 
i 7:// Ec them. 
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them into thofe Vices which beft ferve their 
Purpofes. This is a Knowledge, which, 
upon all Оссайопѕ, a Tutor fhould endea- - 
vour to inftil, and by all Methods try 
to make him comprehend, and thoroughly 
relifh, 

I know it is often faid, that to difcover 
to a young Man the Vices of the Age, is 
to teach them him. That, I confefs, is a 
good deal fo, according as it is done ; and 
therefore requires a difcreet Man of Parts, 
who knows the World, and can judge of 
the Temper, Inclination, and weak Side of 
his Pupil. ‘This farther is to be remem- 
beřd, that it is not ро Ье now (as per- 
haps formerly it was) to keep a young Gen- 
tleman from Vice, by a total Ignorance of 
it, unlefs you will all his Life mue him 
up in a Clofet, and never let him go into 
Company. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
wink'd, the lefs he will fee when he comes 
abroad into open Day-light, and be the 
more expos'd to be a Prey to himfelf and 
others. And an old Boy, at his firft Ap- 
pearance, with all the Gravity of his Ivy- 
Bufh about him, is fure to draw on him: 
the Eyes and Chirping of the whole 'Town 
Volery ; amongft which, there will not be 
wanting fome Birds of Prey, that will pre- 
fently be on the Wing for him. 

The only Fence againít the World, is, a 
thorough Knowledge of it, into which a 
young Gentleman fhould be entei'd. by De- 
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grees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, fo he be in fafe and skilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene fhould be gently 
open'd, and his Entrance made Step by 
Step, and the Dangers pointed out that 
attend him, from the feveral Degrees, 
Tempers, Defigns, and Clubs of Меп. He 
fhould be prepar'd to be fhock'd by fome, 
and careís'd by others; warnd who аге 
like to oppofe, who to miflead, who to un- 
dermine him, and who to ferve him. He 
fhould.be inftru&ed how to know and di- 
ftinguifh them ; where he fhould let them 
fee, and when diffemble the Knowledge , of 
them and their Aims and Workings. And 
if he be too forward to venture upon his 
own Strength and Skill, the Perplexity and 
Trouble of a Mifadventure now and then, 
that reaches not his Innocence, his Health, 
or Reputation, may not be an ill Way to 
teach him more Caution. 

- This, I confefs, containing one great Part 
of Wifdom, is not the Produ& of fome fu- 
perficial Thoughts, or much Reading; but - 
the Effe& of Experience and Obfervation in 
a Man, who has livd in the World with 
his Eyes open, and convers’d with Men of 
all Sorts: And therefore I think it of moft 
Value to be inftil'd into a young Man, 
upon all Occafions which offer themfelves, 
that when he comes to launch into the Deep 
himfelf, he may not be like one at Sea with- 
out a Line, Compafs or Sea-Chart ; but 
Ircin.ora.p may 
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may have fome Notice before-hand of the 
Rocks and Shoals, the Currents and Quick- 
fands, and know a little how tovfteer, that 
-he fink not before he get Experience. 
He that thinks not this of more Moment 
to his Son, and for which he more needs a 
Governour, than the Languages and learned 
Sciences, forgets of how much more Ufe: 
it is to judge right of Men, and manage 
his Affairs wifely with them, than to fpeak 
Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood and 
Figure; or to have his Head fill’d with 
the abftrufe Speculations of natural Philo- 
fophy and Metaphyficks ; nay, than to be 
well vers'd in Greek and Roman Writers, 
though that be much better for a Gentle- 
man, than to be a good Peripatetick or 
Cartefian, becaufe thofe antient Authors 
obíervd and painted Mankind well, and: 
give the beft Light into that kind of 
Knowledge. He that goes into the Eaftern. 
Parts of Afia, will find able and accepta- 
ble Men, without any.of thefe ; but with-: 
out Virtue, Knowledge of the World, and. 
Civility, an accompliíh'd and valuable Man. 
«an be found no where. l 
A great Part of the Learning now ini 
Fafhion in the Schools of Europe, and that 
goes ordinarily into the Round of Educa- 
tion, a Gentleman. may in a good Meafure: 
be unfurnifh'd with, without any great Dif- 
paragement te himfelf, or Prejudice to his. 
Affairs. But Prudence and. good Breeding; 
| are 
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sre in all the Stations and Occurences of 
Life neceffary ; and moft young Men fuf- 
fer in the Want of them, and come rawer 
and more awkward into the World, than - 
they fhould, for this very Reafon, becaufe 
thefe Qualities, which are of allother the 
moft neceffary to be taught, and ftand moft 
in need of the Affiftance and Help of a 
Teacher, are generally negle&ed and tho't 
but a flight, or no Part of a Tutor’s Bufi- 
nefs. Latin and Learning make all the 
Noife ; and the main Strefs is laid upon 
his Proficiency in Things, a great Part 
whereof belong not to a Gentleman's Cal- 
ling; which is to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of Bufinefs, a Carriage fuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and ufeful in his 
Country, according to his Station. Мһеп- 
ever either {pare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfe& himfelf їп fome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juit 
enter in him, fets him upon»any Study, 
the firft Rudiments of it, which he .learn'd 
before, will open the Way enough for. his: 
own Induftry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
то go. Or, if he thinks it may fave his 
Time and. Pains, to be help'd over fome 
Difficulties by the Hand. of a Mafter, he 
may then take a Man that is perfectly well 
skilled in it, or chufe fuch an one as he 
thinks fitteft for bis Purpofe. But to initiate 
his Pupil in any Part of Learning, as. far as 
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is neceflary for a young Man in the ordis 
nary Courfe of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Goverzouriis enough. Nor is it re- 
quifite, that he fhould be a thorough Scho- 
lar, or poffefs in Perfe&ion all thofe Scis 
ences, which 'tis convenient a young Gen- 
етап оша have a Тайе of in. fome 
general View, or fhort Syftem. A Gentle- 
man that would penetrate deeper, muít do 
it by his own Genius and Induftry after- 
wards: For no Body ever went far in 
Knowledge, or became eminent in any of 
the Sciences, by the Difcipline and Con- 
firaint of a Matter. 

The great Work of a Govermour, is to fa- 
fhion the Carriage, and form the Mind; 
to fettle in his Pupil good Habits, and the 
Principles of Virtue and Мот ; to give 
him by little and little a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love and Imi- 
tation of what is excellent and praife-wor- 
thy; and, in the Profecution of it, to give 
him Vigour, A&ivity, and Induftry. ‘The 
Studies, which: he fets him upon, are but 
asit were the Exercifes of his Faculties, 
and,Employment of his Fime; to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idlenefs, to teach him 
Application, and ассойот him to take 
Pains, and to give him fome little Тайе of 
what his. own Induftry muit perfe&. For 
who expects, that under a Tutor a young 
Gentleman fhculd be an accomplifh'd Cri- 
tick, Orator, or Logician? go to the Bot- 
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tom of Metaphyficks, natural Philofophy, 
or Mathematicks ? or be a Mafter in Hif- 
tory or Chronology? though fomething 
of each of thefe is to be taught him: But 
itis only to open the Door, that he may 
look in, and as it were begin an Acquain- 
tance, but not to dwell there: And a Gover- 
nour would be much blam'd that fhould 
keep his Pupil toolong, and lead him too 
far in moft of them. But of good Breeding, 
Knowledge of the World, Virtue, Induftry, 
and a Love of Reputation, he cannot have 
too much: And if he have thefe, he will 
not long want what he needs or дегез 
of the other. 

And fince it cannot be hop'd he fhould 
have Time and Strength to learn all Things, 
moft Pains fhould be taken about that which 
is moft neceffary ; and that principally look'd 
after, which will be of moft and. frequenteft 
Ufe to him in the World. 

Seneca complains of the contrary Prac- 
tice in his Time ; and yetthe Burgurfdicius’s 
and the Scheiblers did not {warm in thofe 
Days, as they do now in thefe. What 
would he have thought, if he had liv'd 
now when the Tutors think it their great 
Bufinefs to fill the Studies and Heads of 
their Pupils with fuch Authors as thefe 2 
He would have had much more Reafon to 
fay, as he does, Non vite fed febole difci- 
mus, we learn not to live, but to difpute; 
and our Education fits us rather for the 
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Univerfity, than the World. But ’tis nó 
wonder if thofe who make the Fafhion, 
fuit it to what they have, and not to what 
their Pupils want. The Fafhion being once 
eftablifh'd, who can think it ftrange, that 
in this, as well as in all other Things, it 
Íhould prevail ? And that the greateft Part 
of thofe, who find their Account in an eafy 
Submiffion to it, fhould be ready to cry 
out, Here/y, when any one departs from it ? 
Tis neverthelefs Matter of Aftonifhment, 
that Men of Quality and Parts fhould fuf- 
fer themfelves to be fo far mifled by Cuf- 
tom and implicit Faith. Reafon, if con- 
fulted with, would advife, that their Chil- 
drens Time fhould be fpent in acquiring 
what might be ufeful to them when they 
come to be Men, rather than to have their 
Heads ftuff’d with a deal of "Trafh, a great 
Part whereof they uínally never do, ('tis 
certain they never need to) think on again 
as long as they live ; and fo much of it 
as does ftick by them, they are only the 
оге for. This is fo well known, that І 
appeal to Parents themíelves, who have been 
at Coft to have their young Heirs taught 
it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 
Sons to have any Tin&ure of that Sort of 
Learning, when they come abroad into 
the World ? whether any Appeatance of it 
would not leffen and difgrace them in Com- 
pany ? And that certainly muft be an ad- 
mirable Acquifition, and deferves well. E 
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make a Part in Education, which Men are 
afham’d. of, where they are moft concern'd 
to fhew their Parts and Breeding. 

There is yet another Reafon why Po- 
litenefs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World fhould principally be look'd after 
in a Tutor; and that is, becaufe a Man of 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far 
enough in any of thofe Sciences, which he 
bas no deep Infight into himfelf. Books in 
thefe will be able to furnifh him, and give 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 
before a young Follower: But he will ne- 
ver be able to fet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and above АЦ 
in Breeding, who is a Novice in them 
himfelf. 

This is a Knowledge hé muft have about 
him, worn into him by Ufe and Conver- 
fation, and a long forming himfelf by what 
he has obferv'd to be praétis’d and allow'd 
in the beft Company. This, if he has it 
not of his own, is no where to be bor- 
rowed for the Ufe of his Pupil; or if he 
could find pertinent Treatifes of it in Books, 
that would reach all the Particulars of an 
Englifo Gentleman's Behaviour, his own ill- 
fafhion'd Example, if he be not well-bred 
himfelf, would fpoil all his' Le&ures : it 
being impoffible, that any one fhould come 
forth. well-fafhion'd out of unpolifh’d, ill- 
bred Company. 
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I fay this, пос that I think fuch a Tutor 
is every Day to be met with, or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates. But that thofe 
who are able, may not be fparing of En- 
quiry or Coft in what is of fo great Mo- 
ment; and that other Parents, whofe E- 
ftates will not reach to greater Salaries, 
may yet remember what they fhould prin- 
cipally have an Eye to in the Choice of 
one to whom they would commit the Edu- 
cation of their Children ; and what. Part 
they fhould chiefly look after themfelves, 
whilft they are under their Care, and as 
often as they come within their Obferva- 
tidn ; and not think, that all lies in Latin 
and French, or fome dry Syftems of Logick 
and Philofophy. 

§ 95. But to return to our 
Familiarity, Method again. Though I have 
mention’d the Severity of the 
Father’s Brow, and the Awe fettled there- 
by in the Mind of Children when young, 
as one main Inítrument whereby their Edu- 
cation is to be manag’d ; yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it fhould be con- 
tinu’d all along to them, whilft they are 
under the Difcipline and Government of 
Pupilage; I think it fhould be relax'd, as 
faft as their Age, Difcretion and good Be- 
haviour could allow it ; even to that De- 
gree, that a Father will do well, as his 
Son grows up, and is capable of it, to talk 
familiarly with him ; nay, ask bis {Р 
4-41 an 
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and confult with him about thofe Things 
wherein he has any Knowledge or Under- 
ftanding. By this, the Father will gain two 
Things, both of great Moment. The one 
is, that it will put ferious Confiderations 
into his Son’s Thoughts, better than any 
Rules or Advices he can give him. The 
fooner you treat bim as a Man, the fooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad- 
mit him into ferious Difcourfes fometimes 
with you, you will infenfibly raife his Mind 
above the ufual Amufements of Youth, and 
thofe trifling Occupations which it is com- 
monly watted in. For it is eafy to obferve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converfation of School- 
Boys, than otherwife they would, becauíe 
their Parents keep them at that Diftance, 
апа in that low Rank, by all their Car- 
riage to them. 

§ 96. Another Thing of greater Confe- 
quence, which you will obtain by fuch a 
Way of treating him, will be bis Friend- 
ір. Many Fathers, though they propor- 
tion to their Sons liberal Allowances, ac- 
cording to their Age and Condition, yet they 
keep the Knowledge of their Eftates and 
Concerns from them, with as much Refer- 
vednefs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a Spy or an Enemy. This, 
ifit looksnot like Jealoufy, yet it wants 
thofe Marks of Kindnefs and Intimacy 
which a Father fhould fhew to his Son, and 
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no doubt often hinders ог abates that Chear- 
fulnefs and Satisfa&ion wherewith a Son 
fhould addrefs himfelf to, and rely upon 
‘his Father.. And I cannot but often won- 
der to fee Fathers, who love their Sons 
very well, yet fo order the Matter by a con- 
ftant Stiffnefs, and a Mien of Authority 
and Diftance to them all their Lives, as 
if they were never to enjoy, or have any 
Comfort from thofe they love beft in the 
World, till they had loft them, by being 
remov'd into another. Nothing cements and 
eftablifhes Friendfhip and Good-will, fo 
much as confident Communication of Concern- 
nients and Affairs. Other Kindneffes, with- 
out this, leave ftill fome Doubts : But when 
your Son fees you open your Mind to him, 
when he finds that you intereft him in your 
Affairs, as "Things you are willing fhould 
in their Turns come into his Hands, he will 
be concern'd for them as for his own, wait 
his Seafon with Patience, and love you im 
the mean Time, who keep him not at the 
Dittance of a Stranger. "This will alfo 
make him fee, that the Enjoyment you have, 
is not without Care ; which the more he is 
fenfible of, the lefs will he envy you the 
Poffeffion, and the more think himfelf hap- 
py under the Management of fo favourable 
a Friend aud fo careful a Father. There 
is {carce any young Man of fo little Thought, 
ог fo void of Senfe, that would not be glad 
of a fure Friend, that he might have. Re- 
ч. | ге courfe 
| org.pli 
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courfe to, and freely confult on Оссайоп. * 
The Refervednefs and Diftance that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprives their Sons of that 
Refuge, which would be of more Advan- 
tage to them, than an hundred Rebukes 
and Chidings. Would your Son engage in 
fome Frolick, or take a Vagary, were it 
not much better he fhould do it with, than 
without your Knowledge ? For fince Al- 
lowances for fuch Things muft be made to 
young Men, the more you know of his 
Intrigues and Defigns, the better will you 
be able to prevent great Mifchiefs ; and 
by letting him fee what is like to follow; 
take the right way of prevailing with him 
to avoid lefs Inconveniences. Would, you 
have him open his Heart to you, and ask 
your Advice ? you muit begin to do fo with 
him firit, and by your Carriage beget that! 
Confidence. _ ' 
$ 97. But whatever he confults you a- 
bout, unlefs it lead to fome fatal and irre~ 
mediable Mifchief, be (иге you advife only 
as a Friend of more Experience ; but with. 
your Advice mingle nothing of Command 
or Authority, nor more than you would 
to your Equal, or a Stranger. That would 
be to drive him for ever from any far- 
ther demanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your Counfel. You muft confider, that 
he is a young Man, and has Pleafures 
and Fancies which you are pafs’d. You 
muit not expect his, Inclination fhould be 
DU. TCITIC jut 
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*juftas yours, nor that at twenty he fhould 
have the fame Thoughts уоп һауе at fifty. 
All that you can wifh, is, that fince Youth 
тий have {оте Liberty, fome Out-leaps, 
they might be with the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and under tbe Eye of a Father, and then no 
very great Harm can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I faid before, is (accord- 
ing as you find him capable) to talk with 
him about your Affairs, propofe Matters 
to him familiarly, and ask his Advice ; and 
when he ever lights on the right, follow it 
as his; and if he fucceeds well, let him 
have the Commendation. This will not 
at all leffen your Authority, but increafe his 
Love and Efteem of you. Whilft you keep 
your Eftate, the Staff will {till be in your 
own Hands ; and your Authority the furer, 
the more he is ftrengthen'd with Confidence 
and Kindnefs. For you have not that 
Power you ought to have over him, till he 
comes to be more afraid of offending fo good 
a Friend, than of lofing fome Part of his 
future Expectation. 

§ 98. Familiarity or Difcourfe, if it can 
become a Father to his Son, may much more 
be condefcended to by a "Tutor to his Pu- 
pil. All their Time together fhould not be 
{pent in reading of Le&ures, and magiíte- 
rially di&ating to him, what he is to ob- 
ferve and follow. Hearing him in his turn, 
and ufing him to reafon about what is pro- 
pos’d, will make the Rule go down the ea- 
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fier, and fink the deeper, and will give him 
a liking to Study and Inftru&ion: And 
he will then begin to value Knowledge, 
when he fees that it enables him to dif- 
courfe, and he finds the Pleafure and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converfation, 
and of having his Reafons fometimes ap- 
роге, and hearken'd to; particularly in 
orality, Prudence, and Breeding, Cafes 
fhould be put to him, and his Judgment 
ask'd. ‘This opens the Underftanding bet- 
ter than Maxims, how well focver explain'd, 
and fettles the Rules better in the Memory 
for Practice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ftick there, and retain 
their Evidence with them ; whereas Words 
at beft are faint Reprefentations, being not 
fo much as the true Shadows of Things, 
and are much fooner forgotten. He will bet- 
ter comprehend the Foundations and Mea- 
fures of Decency and Juftice, and have live- 
lier, and. more lafting Impreffions of what he 
ought to do, by giving his Opinion on 
Cafes propos'd, and reafoning with his Tu- 
tor on fit Inftances, than by giving a fi- 
lent, negligent, fleepy Audience to his Tu- 
tor's Le&ures ; and much more than by 
captious logical Difputes, or fet Declama- 
tions of his own, upon any Queftion. The 
one fets the Thoughts upon Wit and falfe 
Colours, and not upon Truth ; the other 
teaches. Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opinia- 
try ; and they are both of them Pings 
е that 
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that fpoil the Judgment, and put a Man 
out of the Way of right and fair Reafon- 
ing ; and therefore carefully to be avoided 
by one who would improve himfelf, and be 
acceptable to others. | 
$ 99. When by making your 
Reverence. Son fenfible that he depends оп 
you, and is in your Power, you 
have eftablifh'd your Authority ; and by 
being inflexibly fevere in your Carriage to 
him, when obítinately perfifting in any ill- 
natur'd Trick which you have forbidden, 
efpecially Lying, you have imprinted on 
hs Mind that Awe which is neceffary : 
and, on the other fide, when (by petmit- 
ting him the full Liberty due to his Age, 
and laying no Reitraint in your Prefence 
to thofe childifh Actions and Gaiety of 
Carriage, which, whilit he is very young, 
is as neceflary to him as Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconcil’d him to your Compa- 
пу, and made him fenlible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence and Ten- 
dernefs, efpecially careffing him on all Oc- 
cafions wherein he does any Thing well, 
and being kind to him after a thoufand 
Fafhions, fuitable to his Age, which Nature 
teaches Parents better than I can: When, 
I fay, by thefe Ways of Tendernefs and Af- 
fe&ion, which Parents never want for their 
Children, you have alfo planted in him a 
particular. Affe&ion for you; he is then in 


the State you could defire, and you have 
form’d 
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form'd in his Mind that true Reverence 
which is always afterwards carefully to be 
continu'd, and maintain'd in both Parts of 
it, Love, and Fear, as the great Principles 
whereby you will always have Hold upon 
him, to turn his Mind to the Ways of Vir- 
tue and Honour. 

§ 1oo. When this Foundation 
is once well lay’d,and you find Temper. 
this Reverence begin to work in 
him, the next thing to be done, is careful- 
ly to confider his Temper, and the particu- 
lar Conftitution of his Mind. Stubborn- 
nefs, Lying, and ill-natur’d A&ions, are not 
(as have been faid) to be permitted in him 
rom the Beginning, whatever his Temper 
be. Thofe Seeds of Vices are not to be 
fuffer’d to take any Root, but muft be care- 
fully weeded out, as foon as ever they be- 
gin to fhew themíelves іп him ; and your 
Authority is to take Place, and influence 
his Mind, from the very dawning of any 
Knowledge in him, that it may operate as 
a natural Principle, whereof he never per- 
ceiv’d the Beginning, never knew that it 
was, or could be otherwife. By this, if the 
Reverence he owes you be eftablith’d early, 
it will always be facred to him, and it will 
be as hard for him to refift it, as the Prin- 
ciples of his Nature. 

$ ror. Having thus very early fet up 
your Authority, and by the gentler Appli- 
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cations of it, fham'd him out of what leads 
towards any immoral Habit, as foon as 
you have obferv’d it in him, (for I would 
by no Means have Chiding us'd, much lefs . 
Blows, till Obttinacy and Incorrigiblenefs 
make it abfolutely neceffary) it will be fit 
to confider which Way the natural Make of 
his Mind inclines him. Some Men, by the 
unalterable Frame of their Conítitutions, are 
fiout, others timorous, fome confident, others 
atodeft, trattable, or obftinate, curious or care- 
1/5, quick or flow. ‘There are not more Dif- 
ferences in Mens Faces, and the outward 
Lipeaments of their Bodies, than there are 
in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds ; 
only there is this Difterence, that the di- 
fünguifhing Characters of the Face, and 
the Lineaments of the Body, grow more 
plain and vifible with Time and Age ; but 
the peculiar Phy/rognomy of tbe Mind is moit 
difcernible in Children, before Art and Cun- 
ning hath taught them to hide their Defor- 
mities, and conceal their ill Inclinations un- 

der a diflembled Outtide. 
$ 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to 
obíerve your Son’s Temper; and that, when 
he is under leaft Reftraint in his Play, and 
as he thinks out of your Sight, fee what 
are his predominate Paffions, and prevailing 
Inclinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold or bafhful, compaffionate or cruel, o- 
pen or referv'd, €c. For as thefe are dif- 
ferent 
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ferent in him, fo are your Methods to be 
different, and your Authority muft hence 
take Meafures to apply itfelf different Ways 
to him. Thefe native Propenfities, thefe Pre- 
valencies of Conftitution, are not to be 
eur’d by Rules, or a direct Conteft, efpeci- 
ally thofe of them that are the humbler 
and meaner Sort, which proceed from Fear, 
and Lownefs of Spirit, though with Art 
they may be much mended, and turn’d to 
good Purpofes. But this, be fure, after all . 
is done, the Byafs will always hang ‘on 
that Side that Nature firft plac'd it: And 
if you carefully obferve the Characters, of 
his Mind, now in the firft Scenes of his Life, 
you will ever after be able to judge which 
Way his ‘Thoughts lean, and what he aims 
at even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 
the Plot thickens, and he puts on feveral 
Shapes to act it. 

§ 103. I told you before, that 
Children love Liberty; and there- Domi- 
fore they fhould be brought to e. 
do the Things that are fit for 
them, without feeling any Reftraint laid up- 
on them. I now tell you, they love fome- 
thing more; and that is Dominion > And 
this is the firft Original of mott vicious Ha- 
bits, that are ordinary and natural. ‘This 
Love of Power апа Dominion, fhews it 
felf very early, and that in thefe two 
Things. 

2 `$ rop 
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$ 104. 1. We fee Children, as (оой 
almoft as they are born (1 am fure long 
before they can fpeak) cry, grow peeviíh, 
fullen, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their Wills. ‘They would have their 
Defires fubmitted to by others; they con- 
tend fora ready Compliance from all a- 
bout them, efpecially from thofe that ftand 
near, or beneath them in Age or Degree, 
as foon as they come to confider others with 
thofe Dittin&ions. 
$ тоў. Another 1 ning whereinthey Һем 
their Love of Dominion, is, their Defire to 
һауе Things to be theirs: ‘They would have 
Propriety and Poffeffion, pleafing themfelves 
. with the Power which that feems to give, 
and the Right they thereby have, to difpofe 
of them as they pleafe. He that has not 
obferv'd thefe two Humours working very 
betimes in Children, has taken little No- 
tice of their AGions: Апа he who thinks 
that thefe two Roots of almoft all the In- 
juftice and Contention, that fo ditturb hù- 
man Life, are not early to be weeded out, 
and contrary Habits introduc’d, negle&s the 
proper Seafon to lay the Foundations of a 
good and worthy Man. То do this, I ima- 
gine thefe following "Things may fomewhat 
conduce. 
$ 106. 1. That a Child fhould 
Craving, never be fuffer'd to have what he 
craves, muchlefs what he cries fon | 
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I had faid, or fo much as fpeaks for: But 
that being apt to be mifunderftood, and 
interpreted as if I meant a Child оша 
never fpeak to his Parents for any Thing, 
which will perhaps be thought to lay too 
great a Curb on the Minds of Children, to 
the Prejudice of that. Love and Affection 
which fhould be between them and their 
Parents; I fhall explain my felf a little 
more particularly. It is fit that they fhould 
have Liberty to declare their Wants to their 
- Parents, and that with "all Tendernefs they 
опа be hearken'd to, and fupply'd, at 
leat whilít they are very little. But gis 
one Thing to fay, 1 am hungry, another 
to fay, I would have Roaft-Meat. Hav- 
ing declar’d their Wants, their natural 
Wants, the Pain they feel from Hunger, 
Thirft, Cold, or any other Neceffity of Na- 
ture, *tis the Duty of their Parents, and 
thofe about them, to relieve them: But 
Children muft leave it to the Choice and 
Ordering of their Parents, what they think 
propereft for them, and how much; and 
muft not be permitted to chufe for them- 
felves, and fay, I would have Wine, or 
White-bread ; the very naming of it fhould 
make them lofe it. 

§ 107. That which Parents fhould take 
care of here, is to diftinguifh between the 
Wants of Fancy, and thofe of Nature; 
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which Horace has well taught, them to do in 
this Vere : $ 


Queis hamana fibi doleat natura negatis. 


Thofe are truly natural Wants, which 
Reafon alone, without fome other Help, is 
not able to fence againít, nor keep from 
difturbing us. The Pains of Sicknefs and 
Hurts, Hunger, Thirft, and Cold, Want 
of Sleep, and Reft or Relaxation of the Part 
weary'd with Labour, are what all Men 
feel, and the beít difposd Minds cannot 
but be fenfible of their Uneafinefs ; and 
therefore ought, by fic Applications, to feek 
their Removal, though not with Impati- 
ence, or over great Hafte, upon the firft Ap- 
proaches of them, where Delay does not 
threaten fome irreparable Harm, The Pains 
that come from the Neceffities of «Nature, 
are Monitors to us, to beware of great- 
er Mifchiefs, which they are the Forerun- 
ners of; and therefore they muft not be 
wholly neglected, nor ftrain’d too far. But 
yet the more Children can be inur'd to 
Hardfhips of this Kind, by a wife Care to 
make them ítronger іп Body and Mind, 
the better it will be for them. I need not 
here give any Caution to keep within the 
Bounds of.doing them good, and to take 
care, that what Children are made to fuf- 
fer, hounid neither break their Spirits, nor 
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‘injure their Health, Parents being but too 
apt of themfelves to incline more than they 
fhould to the fofter Side. 

But whatever Compliance the Neceffi- 
ties of Nature may require, the Wants of 
Fancy Children fhould never be gratify'd 
in, nor fuffer'd to mention. ‘The very fpeak- 
ing for any fuch Thing fhould make them 
lofe it. Clothes, when they need, they 
muft have; but if they /peak for this Stuff 
or that Colour, they fhould be fure to go 
without it. Not that I would have Pa- 
rents purpofely crofs the Defires of their 
Children in Matters of Indifferency ; on 
the contrary, where their Carriage deferves 
it, and one is fure it will not corrupt, or 
effeminate their Minds, and make them 
fond of Trifles, I think all Things fhould 
be contriv’d, as much as could be, to their 
Satisfaction, that they may find the Eafe 
and Pleafure of doing well. The beft for 
Children, is, that: they fhould not place any 
Pleafure in fuch Things at all, nor rc- 
gulate their Delight by their Fancies, but 
be indifferent to all that Nature has made 
fo. This is what their Parents and Teach- 
ers fhould chiefly aim at ; but till this be 
obtain’d, al! that I oppofe here, is the Li- 
berty of Asking, which in thefe Things of 
Conceit ought to be reftrain’d by a conftant 
Forfeiture annex’d to it. 
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This may perhaps be thought a little’ 
too fevere by the natural Indulgence of ten- 
der Parents; but yet it is no more than 
neceffary : For fince the Method I propofe 
is to banifh the Rod, this Reftraint of their 
Tongues will be of great Ufe to fertle that 
Аме we have 'elfewhere fpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the Refpe& and Reverence 
due to their Parents. Next, it will teach 
to keep in, and fo mafter their Inclina- 
tions. By this Means they wil be brought 
to learn the Art of ftifling their Defires, 
as foon as they rife up in them, when they 
are eafieft to be fubdu'd. For giving Vent, 
gives Life and Strength to our Appetites ; 
and he that has the Confidence to turn his 
Withes into Demands, will be but a little 
Way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. This, I am fure, every one can 
more eafily bear a Denial from himfelf, 
than from any Body elíe. They fhould 
therefore be accuftom'd betimes to confult, 
and make Ufe of their Reafon, before they 
give Allowance to their Inclinations. "Tis 
a great Step towards the Maftery of our 
Defirés, to give this Stop to them, and fhut 
them up in Silence. This Habit got by 
Children, of ftaying the Forwardnefs of 
their Fancies, and deliberating whether it 
be fit or no, before they /peak, will be of 
no {mall Advantage to them in Matters of 
greater Confequence, in the future Cone 
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of their Lives. For that which I cannot 
too often inculcate, is, that whatever the 
Matter be, about which it is converfant, 
whether great or fmall, the main (I had 
almoft- faid only) Thing to be confider'd 
in every А 1оп of a Child, is, what Influ- 
ence it will have upon his Mind ; what Ha- . 
bit it tends to, and is like to fettle in him ; 
how it will become him when he is bigger ; 
and if it be encourag'd, whither it willlead 
him, when he is grown up. 

My Meaning therefore is not, that Chil- 
dren fhould purpofely be made uneafy. This 
would relifh too much of Inhumanity and 
il Nature, and be apt to infe& them with 
it. They fhould be bronght to deny their 
Appetites ; and their Minds, as well as Bo- 
dies, be made vigorous, eafy, and ftrong, 
by the Cuítom of having their Inclina- 
tions in Subjection, and their Bodies exer- 
cid with Hardfhips: But all this, with- 
out giving them any Mark or Apprehen- 
fion of il Will towards them. The con- 
thant Lofs of what they erav'd, or crav'd to 
themfelves, fhould teachthem Modefty, Sub- 
miflion, and a’ Power to forbear: But the 
rewarding their Modefty, and Silence, by 
giving them what they lik'd, fhould alío 
affure them of the Love of thofe, who ri- 
goroufly exacted this Obedience. The con- 
tenting themfelves now in the Want of what 
they wifh'd for, is a Virtue, that another 
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Time fhould be rewarded with what is fuit- 
ed and acceptable to them ; which fhould 
be beftow’d on them, as if it were a natu- 
ral Confequence of their. good Behaviour, 
and not a Bargain about it. But yon will 
lofe your Labour, and: what is more, their 
Love and Reverence too, if they can re- 
ceive from others what you deny them. 
This is to be kept very ftaunch, and care- 
fully to be watch'd. And here the Servants 
come again in my Way. 
$ 108. If this be begun þe- 
Curiofity.» times, and they accuftom. thems 
‹ felves early to filence their De- 
fires, this ufeful Habic will fettle them ; 
and as they come to grow up in Age and 
Difcretion, they may be allow'd greater Li- 
berty, when Reafon comes to {peak in 'em, 
and not Paífion : -Foge wheneyer Reafon 
would fpeak, it. fhould. be hearken'd tò. But 
as they. fhould never be heard, when they 
{peak for any particular Thing they would 
bave, unlefs it be firft propos'd to them; 
fo they fhould always be heard, and fairly 
and. kindly anfwer'd, when they .ask. after 
any [hing they would. Ало, and, defire to 
be inform'd about. | Curio/ty fhould be as 
carefully cherifo’d in Children, as other Ap- 
petites fupprefs’d, 
ү However ftri& an Hand is to 
Recreation. be kept upon all Defires of Fan- 
cy, yet there is one Cale where= 
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in Fancy ти be permitted to fpeak, and 
be hearken’d to allo. Recreation is as ne- 
ceflary, as Labour or Food. But becaufe 
there can be no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends not always on Reafon, but 
oftner on Fancy, it muft be permitted Chil- 
dren not only to divert themíelves, but to 
do it after their own Fafhion, provided it 
be innocently, and without Prejudice to 
their Health ; and therefore in this Cafe 
they fhould not be deny’d, if they propo- 
fed any particular kind of Recreation. Tho” 
I think ima well-order'd Education, they 
will feldom be brought to the Neceffity, of 
asking any fuch Liberty : Care fhould be 
faken, that what is of Advantage to them, 
they fhould always do with Delight ; and 
before they are weary'd with one, they 
fhould be timely diverted to (оте other nfe- 
ful Employment. But if they are not yet 
brought to that Degree of Perfection, that 
one Way of Improvement can be made a 
Recreation tothem, they mutt be let loofe to 
the childifh Play they fancy ; which they 
fhould be wean'd from, by being made to 
furfeit of it : But from Things of Ufe, that 
they are employ'd in, they fhould' always 
be fent away with an Appetite, at leaft be 
difmifs'd before they are tir'd, and grow 
quite fick of ic, that fo they may return 
toit again, as to a Pleafure that diverts 
then. ^ For уоп muft never think them fet 
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right, till they can find Delight in thé 
Practice of laudable Things ; and the ufe- 
ful Exercifes of the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve- 
ment pleafant in a continu'd Train of Re- 
creations, wherein the weary'd Part is con- 
ftantly reliev'd and refrefh'd. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, or whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains, 
and have the Difcretion and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not ; but that it 
may be done in той Children, if a right 
Courfe be taken to raife in them the De- 
fire of Credit, Efteem, and Reputation, I 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
fo much true Life put into them, they 
may freely be talk’d with about what moft 
delights. them, and be dire&ed, or let loofe 
toit ; fo that they may perceive that they. 
are belov'd and cherifh'd, and that thofe 
under whofe Tuition they are, are not E- 
nemies to their Satisfaction. Such a Ma- 
nagement will make them in love with the 
Hand that dire&s them, and. the Virtue they 
are directed to. 
This farther Advantage may 
Complaints. be made by a free Liberty per- 
mitted them in their Recreations, 
that it will difcover their natural ‘Tempers, 
fhew their Inclinations and. Apritudes,. and 
thereby direct wife Parents in the Choice, 
both of the Couríc of Life, and Employ- 
meng 
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ment they fhall defign them for, and of 
fit Remedies, in the mean time, to be ap- 
ply’d to whatever Bent of Nature they may 
obferve moft likely to miflead any of their 
Children. 

$ 109. 2, Children who live together, 
often ftrive for Maftery, whofe Wills fhall 
carry ic over the reft ; whoever begins the 
Conte/t, fhould be {ure to be crofs’d in іг. 
. But not only that, but they fhould be taught 
to have all the Deference, Complaifance, and 
Civility one for another imaginable. This, 
when they fee it procures them Refpea, 
Love and Efteem, and that they lofe no 
Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
fure in, than in infolent Domineering ; for 
fo plainly is the other. 

The Accufations of Children one againft 
another, which ufually are but the Cla- 
mours of Anger and Revenge defiring Aid, 
fhould not be favourable received, nor 
hearken'd to. It weakens and effeminates 
their Minds to fuffer them to complain ; and 
if they endure fometimes croffing, or Pain 
from others, without being permitted to 
think it ftrange or intolerable, it will do 
them no harm to learn Sufferance, and har- 
den them early. But though you give no 
Countenance to the Complaints. of the Que- 
rulous, yet take Care to curb the Infolence 
and ill Nature of the Injurious. When you 
ebíerve it your felf, reprove it before the 

MIS 
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injur’d Party : But if the Complaint be of 
fomething really worth your Notice, and 
Prevention another time, then reprove the 
Offender by himfelf alone, out of fight of 
him that complain’d, and make him go 
and ask Pardon, and make Reparation : 
Which coming thus, as it were from him- 
felf, will be the more chearfully perform- 
ed, and more kindly receiv’d, the Love 
ftrengthen’d between them, and a Cuftom . 
of Civility grow familiar amongft your Chil- 
dren, 
E $ 110. 3. As to the having 
Liberality. and pofleffüg of Things, teach 
them to part with what they 
have eafily and freely to their Friends, and 
let them find by Experience that the mott 
liberal has always the moft Plenty, with E- 
fteem and Commendation to boot, and they 
will quickly learn to practife it. This, I 
imagine, will make Brothers and Siiters 
kinder and civiller to one another, and con- 
fequently to others, than twenty Rules a- 
bout good Manners, with which Children 
are ordinarily perplex’d and cumber'd. ‘Co- 
vetoufnefs, and the Defire of having in out 
Poffeffion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have need of; being the Root of 
all Evil, fhould be early and carefully weed- 
ed out, and the contrary Quality, of a 
Readiaefs to impart to others, implanted. 
This fhould be encourag'd by great Come 
mendations 
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fnendation and Credit, and conftantly ta- 
king care that he lofes nothing by his 
Liberality. Let all the Initances he gives 
of fuch Freenefs be always repay’d, and 
with Intereft ; and let him fenfibly perceive, 
that the Kindnefs he fhews to others, is no 
ill Husbandry for himfelf; bnt. that it 
brings a Return of Kindnefs both from 
thofe that receive it, and thofe who look 
on. Make this a Conteft among Children, 
who fhould out-do one another this Way = 
And by this Means, by a conftant Prac- 
tice, Children having made it eafy to them- 
felves to part with what they have, good 
Nature may be fettled in them into an Ha- 
bit, and they may take pleafure, and pique 
themíclves in being kind, liberal, and civil, 
to others. 

If Liberality ought to» be en- - \ 
courag'd, certainly great Care is лден 
to be taken, that Children tran 
grefs not the Rules. of. иусе > And whenz 
ever they do, they fhould be fet) right, 
and if there be Occafion for it, feverely 
rebuk'd. | 
.,Qur firt Actions being guided more by 
Sélflove than Reafon or Refle&ion, "tis no 
wonder that in Children they fhould be 
very apt to deviate from the. jut Meafures 
of Right and Wionz ; which are in the 
Mind the Кос of improv’d Reafon, aad 
Serious. Meditation. . This, the more they 
] are 
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are apt to miftake, the more careful Guard 
ought to be kept over them ; and every the 
leait Slip in this great focial Virtue taken 
notice of, and re&ify'd; and that in Things 
of the leaft Weight and Moment, both to 
inftru& their Ignorance, and prevent ill 
Habits ; which from {mall Beginnings in 
Pins and Cherry-ftones, will, if let alone, 
grow up to higher Frauds, and be in Dan- 
ger to end at laft in down-right harden'd 
Difhonefty. Тһе firft Tendency to апу 
Injuftice that’ appears, muft be fupprefs’d 
with a fhew of Wonder and Abhorrence 
in the Parents and Governours. But becaufe 
Children cannot well comprehend what Zz- 
juftice is, til they underftand Property, 
and how particular Perfons come by it, the 
fafeft Way то fecure Honefty, is to lay the 
Foundations of it early im Liberality, and 
an. Eafinefs to part with to others what= 
ever they have or like themíelves. This 
may be taught them early, before they 
have Language and Underítanding enough 
to form diftinct Notions of Property, and 
to know what is theirs by a peculiar Right, 
exclufive of others. And (ince Children 
feldom have any thing but by Gift, and 
that for the той part from their Parents, 
they may be at firft taught not to take or 
keep any Thing but what is given them 
by thofe whom they take to have a Power 
over it. And as their Capacities enlarge, 
АНИК other 
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other, Rules and Cafes of 74/7ice, and Rights 
concerning Meum and Tuum, may be pro- 
‘pos’d and inculcated. If any A& of In- 
juflice in them appears to proceed, not from 
Мійаке, but a Perverfenefs in their Wills, 
when a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not 
reform this irregular and covetous Inclina- 
tion, rougher Remedies muft be apply'd: 
And ’tis but for the Father or Tutor to 
take and keep from them fomething that 
they value and think their own, or or- 
der fomebody elfe to do it ; and by fuch 
Inftances, make them fenfible what little 
Advantage they are like to make by pof- 
feffing themfelves unjuftly of what is ano- 
tlier's, whilft there are in the World ftronger 
and more Men than they. But if an in- 
genuous Deteftation of this fhameful Vice 
be but carefully and early inftill’d into ’em, 
as I think it may, that is the true and ge- 
nuine Method to obviate this Crime, and 
will be a better Guard againft Di/bone/ty than 
any Confiderations drawn from Intereft ; Ha- 
bits working more conftantly, and with 
greater Facility, than Reafon, which, when. 
we have moft need of it, is feldom fairly 
confulted, and more rarely obey’d. 
$ ттт. Crying is a Fault that 
fhould not be tolerated in Chil- Crying! 
dren; not only for the unpleafant 
and unbecoming Noife it fills the Houfe 
with, but for more confiderable nis -— 
CIG- 
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Reference to the Childrenthemfelves; which 
is to be our Aim in Education. 

Their Crying is of two Sorts; either fub 
born and domineering, or querulous and whi 
wing. 

1. Their Crying is very often a ftriving 
for Maftery, and an open Declaration of their 
Infolence or Obftinacy ; when they have not 
the Power to obtain their Defire, they will, 
by their Clamour and Sobbing, maintain theft 
Title and Right to it. This is an avow'd 
continuing their Claim, and a fort of Re- 
monftrance againft the Oppreifion and In- 
juftice of thofe who deny them what they 
have a mind to. 

II2. 2. Sometimes their Crying is the 
EHfe& of Pain, or true Sorrow, and a Be- 
moaning themfelves under it. j 
. Thefe two, if carefully obferv'd, may, 
by the Mein, Looks, Actions, and par 
ticularly by the Tone of their Crying, be ea- 
fily diftinguifhed; but neither of them muft 
be fuffer’d, much 1е(5 encourag'd. 

1. The obftinate, ог ffomachful Crying, 
fhould by no means be permitted, becauíe 
it is but another way of flattering their De- 
fires, and encouraging thofe Paffions which 
*tis our, main Bufinefs to fubdue : And if it 
be, as often it is, upon the receiving any Cor- 
rection, it quite defeats all the good Effects 
of it ; for any Chaftifement which leaves 
them in this declar'd Oppofition, only ferves 

to 
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to make them worfe. The Reftraints and 
Punifhments laid on Children are all mif- 
apply'd and loft, as far as they do not 
prevail over their Wills, teach them to fub- 
mit their Paffions, and make their Minds 
fupple and pliant to what their Parents 
Realon advifes them now, and fo prepare 
them to obey what their ówn Reafon fhall 
advife hereafter. But if in any Thing 
wherein they are crofs'd, they may be fuf- 
fer’d to go away crying, they confirm them- 
{elves in their Detires, апа cherifh the ill 
Humour, with a Declaration:of their Right; 
апа: a Refolution to fatisfy their Inclina- 
tion the firft Opportunity. This therefore 
is another Argument againft the frequent 
Ufe of Blows: For, whenever you come to 
that Extremity, "tis not enough: to whip 
ot beat them, you muít do it, till you 
find. you have, fubdu'd. their .Minds, till 
with Submiffion and Patience they yield 
to the Corre&ion ; which you fhall beft 
difcover by their Crying, and their ceafing 
from it upon your Bidding. Without this, 
the beating of Children is but a paffionate 
Tyranny over them; and it is mere Cruel- 
ty, and not Corre&ion, to put their Bo- 
dies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
any Good. As this gives us a Reafon why 
Children fhould feldom be corre&ed, fo it 
alfo prevents their being fo. For if, when- 

ever they arc chaftis’d, іс were done thus 
: 3M with- 
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without Paffion, foberly, and yet effe&u- 
ally too, laying on the Blows and Smart 
not furionfly, and all at once, but flowly, 
with Reafoning between, and with Obfer- 
vation how it wrought, {topping when it 
had made them pliant, penitent and yield- 
ing ; they would feldom néed the like Pu- 
nifhment again, being made careful to a- 
void the Fault that deferv'd it. Befides, 
by this Means, as the Punifhment would 
not be loft for being too little, and not ef- 
fe&ual, fo it would be kept from being 
too much, if we gave off as foon as we per- 
ceiv'd that it reach'd the Mind, and that 
was better'd. For fince the Chiding or 
Beating of Children fhould be always the 
leaft that poffibly may be, that which is 
laid on in the Heat of Anger, feldom ob- 
ferves the Meafure, but is commonly тоге. 
than it fhould be, though it prove lefs than 
enough. 

§ 113. 2. Many Children are apt to 
try, upon any little Pain they fuffer, and 
the leaft Harm, that befals them, put them 
into Complaints and Bawling. This few Chil- 
dren avoid: For it being the firft and na- 
` tural Way to declare their Sufferings or 
Wants, before they can fpeak, the Compaf- 
fion that is thought due to that tender 
Age foolifhly encourages, and continues it 
in them long after they can fpeak. "Tis the 
Duty, І confefs, of thofe about Children, 

to 
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to compaffionate them, whenever they fuf- 
fer any Hurt ; but not to fhew it in pity- 
ing them. Help and eafe them the beft 
you can, but by no means bemoan them. 
This foftens their Minds, and makes them 
yield to the little Harms that happen to 
them; whereby they fink deéper into that 
Part, which alone feels, and make larger 
Wounds there, than otherwife they would. 
They fhould be harden'd againft all Suffer- 
ings, efpecially of the Body, and have no 
Tendernefs but what rifes from an inge- 
nuous Shame, and a quick Senfe of Repu- 
tation. The many Inconveniencies this Life 
is expos'd to, require we fhould not be too 
fenfible of every little Hurt. What our 
Minds yield not to, makes but a flight Im- 
preffion, and does us but very little Harm. 
"Iis the fuffering of our Spirits, that gives 
and continues the Pain. This Brawninefs 
and Infenfibility of Mind, is the beft Ar- 
mour we can have againft the common E- 
vils and Accidents of Life; and being a 
Temper that is to be got by Exercife and 
Cuítom, more than any other way, the 
Pra&ice of it fhould be begun betimes ; and 
happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cured, as nothing that I know 
fo much increafes in Children as Cryizg ; fo 
nothing, on the other Side, fo much checks 
and refrains, as their being hinder'd oes e 

that 
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that fort of complaining. In the little Harms 
they fuffer from Knocks and Falls, they 
fhould not be pitied for falling, but bid do 
fo. again ; which be(ides that it ftops their 
Crying, is a better Way to cure their Heed- 
leffneís, and prevent their tumbling ano- 
ther Time, than cither chiding or bemoan- 
ing them. But, let. the Hurts they receive 
be what they will, ftop their Crying, and 
that will give them more Quiet and Eafe 
at prefent, and harden them for the. fu- 
ture. 

§ 114. The former fort of Crying re- 
quires Severity to filence it ; and where a 
Look, or a pofitive Command will not do 
it, Blows muft: For it proceeding from 
Pride, Obftinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 
where the Fault lies, muft be bent, and 
made to comply, by a Rigor fufficient to 
mafter it. But this latter being ordina- 
rily from Softnefs of Mind, a quite con- 
trary Caufe, ought to be treated with a 
gentler Hand. Perfuafon, or diverting the 
Thoughts another Way, or Laughing at 
their Whining, may perhaps be ас АМЕ the 
proper Method: But for this, the Circum- 
ftances of the Thing, and the particular 
Temper of the Child, muft be confidered. 
No certain. unvariable Rules can be given 
about it; but it muit be left to the Pru- 
dence of the Parents or "Tutor. But this, 

*I think, І may fay in general, that there 
опа 
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fhould be a conitant difccuntenancing of 
this fort of Crying alfo ; and that the Fa- 
ther, by his Authority, fhould always ftop 
it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughnefs 
in his Looks or Words, proportionably as 
the Child is cf a greater Age, or a fturdier 
Temper : But always let it be enough to 
filence their Whimpring, and put an end to 
the Diforder. 

§ 113. Cowardice and Courage 
are fo nearly related to the fere- 
mentioned ‘Tempers, that it may 
not be amifs here to take notice of them. 
Fear is a Paffion, that, if rightly goverp- 
ed, has its Ufe. And though Self-love fel- 
dom fails to kcep it watchtul and high e- 
nough in us, yet there may be an Excefs 
on the daring Side.  Fool-hardine/s and In= 
fenfibiliry of Danger, being as little rea- 
.fonable; as trembling and fhrinking at the 
Approach of every little Evil. Fear was 
given us as a Monitor to quicken our In- 
duftry, and keep us upon our Guard againft 
the Approaches of Evil; and therefore to 
have no Apprchenfion of Mifchief at Hand, 
not to make a juft Eftimate of the Dan- 
ger, but heedletly to гип into it, be the 
Hazard what it will, without confidering 
of what Ufe or Confequence it may be, is 
not the Refolution of a rational Creature, 
but brutifh Fury. ‘Thofe who have Chil- 

dren 
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dren of this Temper, have nothing to do, 
but a little to awaken their Reafon, which 
Self-prefervation will quickly difpofe them 
to hearken to, unlefs (which is ufually the 
Cafe) fome other Paffions hurries them on 
head-long, without Senfe, and without Con- 
fideration. A Ditlike of Evil is fo natural 
to Mankind, that no body, I think, can 
be without Fear of it: Fear being nothing 
but an Uneafinefs under the Apprehenfion 
of that coming upon us which we diflike. 
And therefore, whenever any one runs in- 
to Danger, we may fay, ’tis under the Con- 
du& of Ignorance, or the Command of fome 
more imperious Paffion, no body being fo 
much an Enemy to himfelf, as to come 
within the Reach of Evil, out of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger’s fake. If it 
be therefore Pride, Vain-glory, or Rage, 
that filences a Child's Fear, or makes him 
not hearken to its Advice, thofe are by 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
fideration may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himfelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault that Children are not fo often guil- 
ty of, I fhall not be more particular in its 
Cure. Weaknefs of Spirit is the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the 
greater Care. 


Fors 
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Fortitude is the Guard and Sup- 
port of the other Virtues; and Fortitude. 
without Courage a Man will 
{carce keep fteady to his Duty, and fill up 
the orat Ma of a truly worthy Man. 

Courage, that makes us bear up 
againft Dangers that wefear, and Courage. 
Evils that we feel,is of great Ufe 
in an Eítate, as oursis in this Life, expos'd 
to Affaults on all hands: And therefore it 
is very advifeable to get Children into this 
Armour as early as ме сап. Natural Tem- 
per, І confefs, does here a great deal: But 
even where that is defe&ive, and the Heart 
is in it {elf weak and timorous, it may, by 
a right Management, be brought to a better 
Refolution. What is to be done to prevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frightful Ap- 
prehenfions inftill'd into them when young, 
or bemoaning themfelves under every little 
Suffering, I have already taken notice ; how 
to harden their Tempers, and гае their 
Courage, if we find them too much fubje& 
to Fear, is farther to be confider’d, 

True Fortitude, I take to be the quiet Pof- 
feffion of a Man's felf, and an undifturb’d 
doing his Duty, whatever Evil befets, or 
Danger lies in his Way. This there are fo 
few Men attain to, that we are not to expe& 
it from Children. But yet fomething may 
be done: And a wife Condu& by infenfible 
Degrees may carry them farther than one 


expects. 
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The negle& of this great Care of them, 
whilft they are young, is the Reafon, per- 
haps, why there are fo few that have this 
Virtue іп its full Latitude, when they аге 
Men. I fhould not fay this in a Nation fo 
naturally brave, as ours is, did I think that 
true Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of Life 
in the Face of an Enemy. ‘This, I confefs, 
is not the leaft part of it, nor can be de- 
nied the Laurels and Honours always juftly 
due to the Valour of thofe who venture their 
Lives for theirCountry. But yet this is not 
alk Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 
fides the Field of Battle; and though Death 
be the King of Terrors, yet Pain, Difgrace 
and Poverty, have frightful Looks, able to 
difcompofe moft Men, whom they feem rea- 
dy to feize on: And there are thofe who 
contemn {fome of thefe, and yet are heartily 
frighted with the other. ‘True Fortitude is 
prepar'd for Dangers of all kinds, and un- 
moved, whatfoever Evil іс be that threatens. 
I do not mean unmoved with any Fear at all. 
Where Danger fhews it (1, Apprehenfion 
cannot, without Stupidity, be wanting : 
Where Danger is, Senfe of Danger fhould 
be; and fo much Fear as fhould keep us a- 
wake, and excite our Attention, Indutlry, 
and Vigor ; but not difturb the calm Ufe of 
our Reafon, nor hinder the Execution of 
what that dictates. 

The 
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"The firft Step to get this noble 
and manly Steadinefs, is, what І Cowardices 
have abovementioned, carefully to 
keep Children from Frights of all kinds, 
when they are young. Let not any fearful 
Apprehenfions be talked into them, nor 
terrible Obje&s furprize them. This of- 
ten fo fhatters and difcompofes the Spirits, 
that they never recover it again; but during 
their whole Life, upon the firft Suggeition, 
or Appearance of any terrifying Idea, are 
Ícatter'd and confounded; the Body is ener- 
vated, and the Mind difturb'd, and the Man 
{сагсе himfelf, or capable of any compofed 
or rational A&ion. Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the animal Spirits, 
introduced by the firft {trong Impreffion, or 
from the Alteration of the Conftitution by 
fome more unaccountable way, this is cer- 
tain, that fo it is. Inftances of {fuch who in 
a weak timorous Mind, have born, all their 
whole Lives through, the Effe&s of a Fright 
when they were young, are every-where to 
be feen, and therefore as much as may be 
to be prevented. 

The next thing is by gentle Degrees to 
accuftom Children to thofe things they are 
too much afraid of. But here great Caution 
is to be ufed, that you donot make too much 
Hate, nor attempt this Cure too early, for 
fedt left you increafe the Mifchief inftead 
of remedying it. Little ones in Arms may 

Н.2 be 
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be eafily kept out of the way of terrifying 
Qbje&s, and till they can talk and under- 
ftand what is faid to them, are fcarce capa- 
ble of that Reafoning and Difcourfe, which 
fhould be ufed, to let them know there is 
no harm in thofe. frightful Obje&s, which 
we would make them familiar with, and do, 
to that Purpofe by gentle Degrees bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And therefore 
"tis feldom there is need of any Application 
to them of this kind, till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if ic fhould hap- 
pen that Infants fhould have taken Offence 
at any thing which cannot be eafily kept 
out of their way, and that they fhew Marks 
of Terror as often as it comes in fight ; all 
the Allays of Fright, by diverting their 
‘Thoughts, or mixing pleafant and agreeable 
Appearances with it, muft be ufed, till it 
be grown familiar and inoffenfive to them. 

I think we may obferve, That, when Chil- 
Gren are firit born, all Obje&s of Sight, that 
do not hurt the Eyes, are indifferent to them; 
and they are no more afraid of a Blackamoor 
or a Lion, than of their Nurfe or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards, in certain 
Mixtures of Shape and Colour, comes to af- 
fright them? Nothing but the Apprehen- 
fions of Harm that accompanies thol: things. 
Did a Child fuck every Day a new Nurfe, 
1 make account it would be по more 2 · 
frighted with the change of Faces at fix 

ri? Months 
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Months old, than at fixty. ‘The Reafon 
then why it will not come to a Stranger, is, 
becaufe having been accuftomed to receive 
its Food and kind Ufage only from one or 
two, that are about it, the Child apprehends, 
by coming into the Arms of a Stranger, the 
being taken from what delights and feeds it, 
and every Moment fupplies its Wants, which 
it often feels, and tberefore fears when. the 
Nurfe is away. 

The only thing we naturally 75,4" 
are afraid of is Pain, or Lofs of zef. 
Pleafure. And becaufe thefe are 
not annexed to any Shape, Colour, or Size 
of vifible Obje&s, we are frighted with ndhe 
ef them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us that they 
will do us Harm. The pleafant Bright- 
nefs and Luftre of Flame and Fire, fo de- 
lights Children, that at гЁ they always 
defire to be handling of it: But when con- 
ftant Experience has convinced them, by 
the exquifite Pains it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it, and carefully avoid it. This 
being the Ground of Fear, ’tis not hard to 
find whence it arifes, and how it isto be 
cured in all miftaken Obje&s of Terror. 
And when the Mind is confirm'd againft 
them, and has got a Майегу over it felf 
and its ufual Fears, in lighter Occafions, 
it is in good Preparation to meet more 

H 3 real 
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real Dangers. Your Child fhrieks, and 
runs away at the Sight of a Frog; let 
another catch it, and lay it down at a good 
Diftance from him: At firft accuftom him 
to look uponit; when he can do that, then 
to come nearer to it, and fee it leap with- 
out Emotion ; then to touch it lightly, when 
it is held faft in another’s Hand; and fo on, 
till he can come to handle it as confidently as 
a Butterfly, or a Sparrow. By the fame way 
any other vain Terrors may be remov'd ; if 
care be taken, that you go not too faft, 
and pufh not the Child on to a new Degree 
of Affurance, tid he be thoroughly con- 
firm'd in the former. And thus the young 
Soldier is to be train'd on to the Warfare of 
Life; wherein Care is to be taken, that 
more things be not reprefented as dangerous 
than really are fo; and then, that whatever 
you obferve him to be more frighted at than 
he fhould, you be fure to toll him on to by 
infenfible Degrees, till he at laft, quitting his 
Fears, mafters the Difficulty, and comes off 
with Applaufe. Succeffes of this Kind, of+ 
ten repeated, will make him find, that Evils 
are not always fo certain, or fo great, as our 
Fears reprefent them; and that the way to 
avoid them, is not to run away, or be difcom- 
pos'd, dejected, and deterr'd by Fear, where 
either our Credit, or Duty requires us to 
go on. 


But 
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But fince the great Foundation 
of Fear in Children is Pain, the Hardinefs: 

way to harden and fortify Chil- 
dren againft Fear and Danger is to accuftom 
them to fuffer Pain. ‘This ’tis poffible 
will be thought, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural thing towards their Children; and 
by moft, unreafonable, to endeavour to rc- 
concile any one to the Senfe of Pain, by 
bringing it upon him. "T will be faid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an Averfion for him 
that makes him fuffer; but can never recom- 
mend to him Suffering itfelf. This is a 
ítrange Method. You will not have Chil- 
dren whipp'd and punifh'd for their Faults, 
but you would have them tormented for do- 
ing well, or for tormenting's fake. I doubt 
not but fuch Objections as thefe will be made, 
and I fhall be thought inconfiftent with my 
felf, or fantaftical,in propofing it. I con- 
fefs, it is a thing to be managed with great 
Difcretion, and therefore it falls not out a- 
mifs, that it will not be receiv'd or relifh'd, 
but by thofe who confider well, and look 
into the Reafon of Things. І would not 
have Children much beaten for their Faults, 
becaufe I would not have them think bodily 
Pain the greateft Punifhment: And I would 
have them, when they do well, be fometimes 
put in Pain, for the fame Reafon, that they 
might be accuftom'd to bear it, without look- 
ing on it as the greateft Evil. How much 
H 4 Educa- 
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Education may reconcile young People to 
Pain and Sufference, the Examples of Sparta 
do fufficiently fhew: And they who have 

‘once brought themfelves not to think bodily 
Pain the greateft of Evils, or that which 
they ought to ftand moft in fear of, have 
made no fmall Advance towards Virtue. 
But І am not fo foolifh to propofe the La- 
eedemonian Difcipline in our Age, or Confti- 
tution. But yet I do fay, that inuring Chil- 
dren gently to fuffer fome Degrees of Pain 
without fhrinking, is a way to gain Firmnefs 
то their Minds, and lay a Foundation for 
Courage and Refolution in the future Part 
of' their Lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 
bemoan themfelves, on every little Pain they 
fuffer, is the firft Step to be made. But of 
this I have fpoken elfewhere. 
^ The next thing is, fometimes defignedly 
to put them in Pain: But саге тий be taken 
that this be done when the Child is in good 
Humour, and fatisfied of the Good-will and 
Kindnefs of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. ‘There muft no Marks of 
Anger or Difpleafüre on the one fide, nor 
Compaffion or Repenting on the other, go 
along with it: And it muft be fure to be no 
more than the Child can bear, without re- 
pining, or taking it amifs, or for a Punifh- 
ment. Managed by thefe Degrees, and with 
{fuch Circumftances, I have feen a Child run 

away 
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away laughing, with good {mart Blows of 
a Wand on his Back, who would have cried 
for an unkind Word, and been very fenfible 
of the Chaftifement of a cold Look, from 
the fame Рег(оп.- Satisfy a Child by a con- 
ftant Courfe of your Care and Kindnefs, that 
you perfeétly love him, and he may by De- 
grees be accuftom’d to bear very painful, and 
rough Ufage from you, without flinching or 
complaining : And this we fee Children do 
every Day in play one with another. The 
fofter you find your Child is, the more you 
are to feek Occafions, at fit times, thus to 
harden him. The great Artin this is, tqbe- 
gin with what is but very little painful, and 
to proceed by infenfible Degrees, when you 
are playing, and in good Humour with him, 
and {peaking well of him: And when you 
have once got him to think himfelf made 
. amends for his Suffering, by the Praife is 
given him for his Courage; when he can 
take a Pride in giving fuch Marks of his 
Manlinefs, and can prefer the Reputation 
of being Brave and Stout, to the avoiding a 
little Pain, or the Shrinking under it ;. you 
need not defpair in time and by the Ami- 
tance of his growing Reafon, to mafter his” 
Timoroufnefs, and mend the Weaknefs of 
bis Conftitution. As he grows bigger, he is 
to be fet upon bolder Attempts than his na- 
tural Temper carries him to, and whenever he 
is obferv'd to flinch from what опе has-rea- 

Я 5 fon 
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fon to think he would come off well in, if 
he had but Courage to undertake: That he 
fhould be affiited in at firit, and by Degrees 
fhamed to, till at laft Pra&ice has given 
more Affurance, and with it a Maftery ; 
which muít be rewarded with great Praife, 
and the good Opinion of others, for his Per- 
formance. When by thefe Steps he has got 
Refolution enough not to be deterr'd from 
what he ought to do, by the Apprehenfion 
of Danger; when Fear does not, in fudden 
or hazardous Occurrences, difcompofe his 
Mind, fet his Body a trembling, and make 
him unfit for A&ion, or run away from it, 
he has then the Courage of a rational Crea- 
тоге : And fuch an Hardinefs we fhould endea- 
vour by Cuftom and Ufe to bring Children 

to, as proper Occafions come in our way. 
§ 116. One thing I have fre- 
Cruelty. quently obferved in Children, that 
when they have got Poffeffion of 
any poor Creature, they are apt to ufe it ill: 
They often torment, and treat very roughly, 
young Birds, Butterflies, and fuch other 
poor Animals which fallinto their Hands, 
and that with a feeming kind of Pleafure. 
This I think fhould be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any füch Cruelty, they 
fhould be taught the contrary Ufage. For 
the Cuftom of tormenting and killing of 
Beatts, will, by Degrees, harden their 
Minds even towards Men; and they who 
i delight 
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delight in. the Suffering and Deftru&ion of 


inferior Creatures, wil not be apt to be 
very compaffionate, or benign to thofe of 
their own kind. Our Pra&ice takes notice 
of this in the Exclufion of Butchers from 
* Juries of Life and Death. Children fhould 
“trom the beginning be bred up in an Ab- 
horrence of killing, or tormenting any living 
Creature ; and be taught not to /poi/ or 
deftroy any thing, unlefs it. be for the Pre- 
fervation or Advantage of fome other, that 
is nobler. Апа truly, if the Prefervation 
of all Mankind, as much as іп him lies, where 
every one’s Perfuafion, as indeed it is every 
one’s Duty, and the true Principle to* re- 
gulate our Religion, Politicks and Mora- 
lity by, the World would be much quieter, 
and better natur'd than itis. But to return 
to our prefent Bufinefs; I cannot but com- 
mend both the*Kindnefs and Prudence of a 
Mother I knew, who was wont always to 
indulge her Daughters, when any of them 
defired Dogs, Squirrels, Birds, or any fuch , 
things, as young Girls ufe to be delighted ў, 
with: But then, when they had them, they f 
muft be fure to keep them well, and look ) 
diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill ufed. For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was count- 
еф a great Fault, which often forfeited their 
Pofleffion, or at Ісай they fail’d not to ‘be 
rebuked for it; whereby they were early 
taught 
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taught Diligence and good Nature. And 
indeed, I think People fhould be accuftomed; 
from their Cradles, to be tender to all fen- 
fible Creatures, and to fpoil ог wafe nothing 
at all. 

This Delight they take in doing of Mif- 
chief, whereby I mean fpoiling of any 
thing to no purpofe, but more efpecially 
the Pleafure they take to put any thing in 
Pain, that is capable of it; I cannot per- 
fuade my felf to be any other than a fo~ 
reign and introduced нк ор; ап На- 
bit borrowed from Сифот and Converfa- 
tion. People teach Children to ftrike, and 
laugh, when they hurt, or fee Harm come 
to others: And they have the Examples of 
moft about them, to confirm them in it. All 
the Entertainment and Talk of Hiftory is of. 
nothing almoft but Fighting and Killing : 
And the Honour and Renówn that is be- 
ftowed on Conquerors (who for the той 
part are but the great Butchers of Man- 
kind) farther miflead growing Youth, who . 
by this means come to think Slaughter 
the laudable Bufinefs of Mankind, and the 
moft heroick of Virtues. By thefe Steps 
unnatural Cruelty is planted in us; and 
what Humanity abhors, Cuftom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the 
way to Honour. ‘Fhus, by Fafhion and 
Opinion, that comes to be æ Pleafure, which 
in it felf neither is, nor can be any. This. 


ought 
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ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied ; fo as to fettle and cherifh the 
contrary, and more natural Temper of Be- 
nignity and Compaffion in the room of it: 
But ftill by the fame gentle Methods, which 
are to be applied tothe other two Faults 
beforementioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreafonable here to add this farther Cau- 
tion, viz. That the Mifchiefs or Harms,. 
that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Igno- 
rance, and were not known to be Harms, er 
'defigned for Mifchief’s fake, though they 
may perhaps be fometimes of confiderable 
Damage, yet are not at all or but very 
gently to be taken notice of. For this, Е 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, "һас 
whatever Mifcarriage a Child is guilty of, 
and whatever be the Confequence of it, the 
thing to be regarded in taking Notice of it, 
is only what Root it fprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eftablifh : And to that 
the Correction ought to be directed, and the 
Child not to fuffer any Punifhment, for 
any Harm which may have come by his 
Play or Inadvertency. The Faults to be 
amended lie in the Mind ; and if they are 
fuch, as either Age will cure, of no ill Ha- 
bits will follow from ; the prefent A&ion, 
whatever difpleafing Circumftances it тау 
have, is to be paffed by, without any Ani- 
madverfions, 
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$ 117. Another way to inftil Senti- 
ments of Humanity, and to keep them live- 
ly in young Folks, will be, to accuftom them 
to Civility in their Language and Deport- 
ment towards their Inferiors and the meaner 
fort of People, particularly Servants. It 
is not unufual to obferve the Children in 
Gentlemens Families treat the Servants of 
the Hofife with domineering Words, Names 
of Contempt, and an imperious Carriage ; 
as if they were of another Race and Species 
beneath them. Whether ill Example, the 
Advantage of Fortune, or their natural Va- 
nity infpire this Haughtinefs, it fhould be 
prevented, or weeded out ; and a gentle, 
courteous, aftable Carriage towards the lower 
Ranks of Men, placed in the room of it. 
No part of their Superiority will be hereby 
loit; but the Diftin&ion increafed, and their 
Authority ftrengthen'd ; when Love in In- 
feriors is join'd to outward Refpect, and 
an Efteem of the Perfon has a Share in 
their Submiffion : And Domefticks will pay 
a more ready and chearful Service, when they 
find themfelves not fpurn'd, becaufe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others, at 
their Maíter's Feet. Children fhould not be 
fuffer’d to lofe the Confideration of hu- 
man Nature, in the Shufflings of outward 
Conditions. The more they have, the bet- 
ter humour’d they fhould be taught to be; 


and the more compaffionate and gentle to 
thofe 
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thofe of their Brethren who are placed 
Jower, and have fcantier Portions. If they 
are fuffer'd from their Cradles to treat Men 
ill and rudely, becaufe, by their Father’s 
Title, they think they have a little Power 
over them, at beft it is ill-bred, and if Care 
be not taken, will by Degrees nurfe up their 
natural Pride into an habitual Contempt of 
thofe beneath them. And where will that 
probably end, but in Oppreffion and 
Crueley ? 

$ 118. Curiofity in Children | 
(which І had Оссайоп juft tomen- Curiofiry. 
tion § 103.) is but an Appetite af- ls 
ter Knowledge ; and therefore ought to be 
encouraged in them, not only as a good 
Sign, but as the great Inftrument Nature 
has provided, to remove that Ignorance they 
were born with; and which, without this 
bufy Inquifitivene/s, will make them dull and 
ufelefs Creatures. The ways to encourage 
it, and keep it a&ive and bufy, are, I fup- 
pofe, thefe following : 

1. Not to check or difcountenance any 
Enquiries he fhall make, nor fuffer them to 
be laugh'd at; but to an/wer all his Que/tions, 
and explain the Matter he defires to know, 
fo as to make them as much intelligible to 
him, as fuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But confound not his Under- 
ftanding with Explications or Notions that 
are above it: Or with the Variety or n 

cr 
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„Бег of things that are not to his prefent Puz- 
pofe. Mark what "tis his Mind aims at in 
the Queftion, and not what Words he ex- 
prefles it in: And when you have informed 
and fatisfied him in that, you fhall fee how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themfelves, and 
how by fit Anfwers he may be led on fat- 
ther than perhaps you could imagine. For 
Knowledge is grateful to the Underttandiag, 
as Light to the Eyes : Children are pleaíed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, efpecially 
if they fee, that their Enquiries are re- 
garded, and that their defire of Knowing 
is encouraged and commended. And I doubt 
not, but one great Reafon why many Chil- 
dren abandon themfelves wholly to filly 
Sports, and trifle away all their Time infipid- 
ly, is, becaufe they have found their Curiofity 
baulk'd, and their Exguiries negle&ed. But 
had they been treated with more Kindnefs 
and Refpe&, and their Queftions anfwered, 
as they thould, to their Satisfa&ion; I doubt 
not but they would have taken more Plea- 
fure in Learning, and improving their Know- 
ledge, wherein there would be {till Newnefs 
and Variety, whichis what they are delighted 
with, than in returning over and over to the 
fame Play and Play-things. 
$ 119. 2. To this ferious anfwering 
their Queftions, and informing their Under- 
ftandings, in what they defire, as if it were 
a Matter that needed it, fhould be go 
me 
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fome peculiar Ways of Commendation. Let 
others, whom they efteem, be told before 
their Faces of the Knowledge they have in 
fuch and fuch things ; and fince we are ali, 
even from our Cradles, vain and proud Crea- 
tures, let their Vanity be flattered with 
Things that will do them good ; and let 
their Pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their Advantage. Upon 
this ground you fhall find, that there cannot 
be a greater Spur to the attaining what you 
would have the Eldeft learn, and know him- 
felf, than to fet him upon teaching it bis 
younger Brothers and Siffers. 
$ 102. 3. As Childrens Enquiries are sot 
to be flighted ; fo alfo great Care is to be 
taken, that they sever receive deceitful and 
eluding Anfwers. They eafily perceive when 
they are flighted, or deceived ; and quickly 
learn the Trick of Negle&, Diffimulation 
and Falfhood, which they obferve others to 
make ufe of. We are not to intrench up- 
on Truth in any Converfation, but leaft of 
all with Children ; fince if we can play falfe 
with them, we not only deceive their Ex- 
pectation, and hinder their Knowledge, but 
corrupt their Innocence, and teach them 
the worit of Vices. They are Travellers, 
newly arrived in a ftrange Country, of which 
they know nothing ; we fhould therefore 
make Confcience not to miflead them. And 
though their Quefions ееп fometimes not 
very 
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very material, yet they fhould be ferionfly 
anfwer'd: For however they may appear 
to us (to whom they are long fince known) 
Enquiries not worth the making; they are of 
Moment to thofe who are wholly ignorant. 
Children are Strangers to all we are ac- 
quainted with ; and all the things they meet * 
with, are at firft unknown to them, as they 
once were to us: And happy are they who 
mect with civil People, that will comply with 
their Ignorance, and help them to get out of it. 

If you or I now fhould be fet down in Ya- 
pan, with all our Prudence and Knowledge 
about us, a Conceit whereof makes us, per- 
haps, fo apt to flight the Thoughts and Ez- 
quiries of Children; fhould we, I fay, be 
fet down in Japan, we fhould, no doubt (if 
we would inform our felves of what is there 
to be known) ask a thoufand Queftions, 
which, to a fupercilious or inconfiderate Fa- 
paner, would feem very idle and impertinent ; 
though to us they would be very material 
and of Importance to be refolved ; and we 
fhould be glad to find a Man fo complaifant 
and courteotis, as to fatisfy our Demands, 
and inftru& our Ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, 
Children ufually ask the common Qucfion 
of a Stranger : What is it? Whereby they 
ordinarily mean nothing but the Name; and 
therefore to tell them how it is call'd,is ufu- 
ally the proper Anfwer tothat Demand. ane 

the 
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the next Queftion ufually is: What is it for? 
And to this it fhould be anfwered truly and 
dire&ly: The Ufe of the Thing fhould be 
told, and the way explained, how it ferves 
to fuch a Purpofe, as far as their Capacities 
can comprehend it. . And fo of any other 
Circumftances they fhall ask about it ; not 
turning them gcing, til you have given 
them all the Satisfaction they are capable 
of: and fo leading them by your Anfwers 
into farther Queftions. And perhaps to a 
grown Man, fuch Converfation will not be 
altogether fo idle and infignificant, as we 
are apt to imagine. The native and un-, 
taught Suggeftions of. inquifitive Children 
do often offer things, that may fet a confi- 
dering Man's Thoughts on Work. And I 
think there is frequently more to be learn'd 
from the unexpected Queftions of a Child, 
than the Difcourfes of Men, who talk in a 
Road, according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their Edu- 
cation. 

§ 121. 4. Perhaps it may not fometimes 
be amifs to excite their Curiofity, by bring- 
ing ftrange and new things in their way, on 
purpofe to engage their Enquiry, and give 
them Occafion to inform themfelves about 
them: And if by chance their Curiofity 
leads them to ask, what they fhould not 
know ; it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, that it is a thing that belongs not 

to 
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to them to know, than to pop them off with 
a Falfhood, or a frivolous Anfwer. 

$ 122. GPertnefs, that appears fometimes 
fo early, proceeds from a principle, that 
feldom accompanies a ftrong Conftitution of 
Body, or ripens into a ftrong Judgment of 
Mind. If it were defirable to have a Child 
a more brisk Talker, I believe there might 
ways be found to make him fo: But I fup- 
‚ pofe a wife Father had rather that his Son 

fhould be able and ufeful, when a Мап, 
than pretty Company, and a Diverfion to o- 
thers, whilft a Child: "Fhough if that too were 
to be confider’d, I think I may fay, there 
is not fo much Pleafure to have a Child prat- 
tle agreeably, as to reafon well. Encourage 
therefore his Inquifitivene/s all you can, by 
fatisfying his Demands, and informing his 
Judgment, as far as it is capable. When his 
Reafons are any way tolerable, let him find 
the Credit and Commendation of it: And 
when they are quite ont of the way, let him, 
without being laugh’d at for his Miftake, 
be gently put into the right; and if he fhew 
а Forwardnefs to be reafoning about 'Fhings 
that come in his way, take care, as much 
as you can, that no Body check this Incli- 
nation in him, or miflead it by captious or 
fallacious ways of talking with him. For 
when all is done, this, as the higheft and 
moít important Faculty of our Minds, de- 


ferves the greateft Care and Attention n 
cul- 
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cultivating it : The right Improvement, and 
Exercife of our Reafon being the higheít 
Perfe&ion that a Man can attain to in. this 
Life. 
$ 123. Contrary to this bufy 
inquifitive Temper, there is fome- Sauntering, 
times obfervable in Children, a 
lifllefs Carele[[aefs, a want of Regard to any 
thing, and a fort of trifling even at their 
Bufinefs. This /auntering Humour І look on 
as one of the worft Qualities can appear in 
a Child, as well as one of the hardeit to be 
cured, where it is natural. But it being lia- 
ble to be miftaken in (оте Cafes, Care myft 
be taken to make a right Judgment concern- 
ing that trifling at their Bocks or Bufinefs, 
which may tometimes be complained of in a 
Child. Upon the firt Sufpicion a Father 
bas, that his Son is of a fauztering Temper, 
he muft. carefully obferve him, whether he 
be Jiflie/s and indifferent in all his Actions, 
or whether in fome things alone he be flow 
and íluggifh, but in others vigorous and 
eager. For tho' we find that he does loiter 
at his Book, and let a good deal of the time, 
he fpends in his Chamber or Study, run idly 
away ; he mutt not prefently conclude, that 
this is from a fauntering Humour in his Tem- 
per. It may be childifhneís, and prefer- 
ring fomething to his Study, which his 
Thoughts run on: And he diflikes his Book, 
as is natural, becauíc it is forced upon him 
as 
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as a Task. 'To know this perfectly, you muft 
watch him at Play, when he is out of his 
Place and Time ot Study, following his own 
Inclinations ; and fee there whether he be 
ftirring and a&ive; whether he defigns any 
thing, and with Labour and Eagernefs purfues 
it, till he has accomplifhed what he aimed aty 
or whether he /azily and Lffle/ly dreams away 
bis Time. ЛЕ this his Sloth be only when 
he is about his Book, I think it may be eafily 
cured. If it be in his Temper, it will re- 
quire a little more Pains and Attention to 
remedy it. 
$ 124. If you are fatisfied by his Earneft- 
nefs at play, ог any thing elfe he fets his 
Mind on, in the Intervals between his 
Hours of Bufinefs, that he is not of him- 
felf inclined to Lazine/s, but that oniy want 
of Relifh of his Book makes him negligent, 
and /uggifb in his Application to it; the 
firft Step 1s to try by talking to him kindly 
of the Folly and Inconvenience of it, where- 
by he lofes a good Part of his Time, which 
he might have for his Diverfion: But be fure 
to talk calmly and kindly, and not much 
at firft, but only thefe plain Reafons in fhort. 
If this prevails, you have gain’d the Point 
in the moft defirable Way, which is that 
of Reafon and Kindnefs. If this fofter 
Application prevails not, try to fhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, asking 
every Day, when he comes to кы if 
there 
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there be no Strangers there, how long he 
was that Day about his Bufinefs: And if he 
has not done it in the time he might be 
well {uppofed to have difpatch’d it, expofe 
and turn him into ridicule for it; but mix 
not chiding, only put on a pretty cold Brow 
towards him, and keep it till he reform ; 
and let his Mother, "Tutor, and all about 
him do fo too. If this work not the Effe& 
you defire, then tell him he fhall be no 
longer troubled with a ‘Tutor to take Care 
of his Education, you will not be at the 
Charge to have him fpend his Time idly 
with him; but fince he prefers This or That 
[whatever Play he delights in] to his Book, 
that only he fhall do; and fo in earneft 
fet him to work on his beloved. Play, and 
keep him fteadily, and in carneft, to it Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, till he be fully furfeited, 
and would, at any rate, change it for fome 
Hours at his Book again. But when you 
thus fet him his Task of Play, you muft be 
fure to look after him your felf, or fet {оте 
Body elfe to do it, that may conftantly fec 
him employed in it, and that he be not per- 
mitted to be idle at that too. I fay, your 
felt look after him; for it is worth the Fa- 
ther’s while, whatever Bufinefs he has, to 
beftow two or three*Days upon his Son, to 
cure fo great a Mifchief as his fauntering at 
his Butinefs. 


$ 125: 
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§ 125. This is what I propofe, if it be 
Idlenefs, not from his general Temper, but 
a peculiar or acquir'd Averfion to Learning, 
which you muít be careful to examine and 
diftinguifh. But though you have your 
Eyes upon him, to watch what he does 
with the Time which he has at his own 
Difpofal, yet you muft not let him perceive 
that you or any Body elfe do fo ; for that 
may hinder him from following his own 
Inclination, which he being full of, and 
not daring, for fear of you, to profecute 
what his Head and Heart are fet upon, he 
may negle& all other Things, which then 
he relifhes not, and fo may feem to be idle 
and liitlefs, when іп Truth it is nothing 
but being intent on that, which the fear of 
your Eye or Knowledge keeps him from 
executing. To be clear in this Point, the 
Obfervation ши be made when you are out 
of the way, and he not fo much as under 
the Reítraint of a Sufpicion that any Body 
has an Eye upon him. In thofe Seafons of 
perfe& Freedom, let fome Body you can 
truft, mark how he fpends his Time, whe- 
ther he actively loiters it away, when, 
without any Check, he is left to his own 
Inclination. Thus, by his Employment of 
fuch Times of Liberty, you will eafily dif- 
cern whether it be Lifflefne/s in his Tem- 
per, or Averfion to his Book, thar makes 
him faunter away his Time of Bep. 

126. 
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6$. 126. If (ome Defe& in his Conftitution 
has cait a Damp on, his Mind, and he be 
naturally liftlefs and dreaming, this unpro- 
mifing Difpofition is none of the еайей to 
be dealt with, becaufe, generally carrying 
with it an Unconcernednefs for the future, 
it wants the two great Springs of Action, 
Forefight and Defre ; which how to plant 
and increafe, where, Nature has given a cold. 
and contrary ‘Temper, will be the Queftion. 
As foon as you are fatisfied that this is the 
Cafe, you muft carefully enquire: whether 
there be nothing he delights in: Inform 
your felf, what it is he is moft pleafed with; 
and if you can find any particular Tendency; 
his Mind hath, increafe.it all, you can, and. 
make: ше. of that to fet: him on Work, and 
to excite his Induftry. > If he loves Praife, 
or Play, or fine Clothes, £2c. or, on the o- 
ther Side, dreads Pain, Difgrace, or your 
Difpleafure, €c. whatever it be that he loves 
той; except it be Sloth (for that will never: 
fet him on Work): let:that һе made ufe of 
to qüicken him, and. make him beftir him- 
felf. For in this Z/flefs Temper, you are not 
to fear an Excefs of Appetite (as in all other 
Cafes) by cherifhing it. "Tis that which 
you want, and therefore muft labour to raife 
and increafe ; for where there. is no Рейге, 
there will be no Induftry. + 
$ 127. If you have not, Hold. enough, 

upon him this Way to ftir up Vigor and 
Ure ‘Adivity 


a 
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Activity in him, you muft employ him in 
fome conftant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing fomething. The 
keeping him hard to fome Study were the 
bettér Way to get him an Habit of exerci- 
fing and applying his Mind. But becaufe 
this is an invifible Attention, and no Body 
can tell when he is or is not idle at it, you 
muft find bodily Employments for him, 
which he muft be conftantly bufied in, and 
kept to; and if they have fome little Hard- 
fhip and Shame in them, it may not be the 
worfe, that they may the fooner weary 
him, and make him defire to return to 
his Book. But be fure, when you ex- 
change his Book for his other Labour, fet 
him {uch a Task, to be done in fucha Time, 
as may allow him no Opportunity to be idle. 
Only after you have by this Way brought 
him to be attentive and induttrious at his 
Book, you may, upon his difpatching his 
Study within the Time fet him, give him, 
as a Reward, fome Refpite from his other 
Labour; which you may diminifh as you 
find him grow more and more fteady in his 
Application, and at laft wholly take off, 

when his /auntring at his Book is cured. 
$ 128. We formerly obferved, 
Gompulfion. that Variety and Freedom was 
. that that delighted Children, and 
recommended their Plays tothem; and that 
therefore their Book, or any Thing we 
- would 
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would have them learn, fhould not be en- 
joined them as Bufnefs. This their Pa- 
rents, Tutors, and Teachers are apt to for- 
et; and their Impatience to have them bu- 
fed in what is fit for them to do, fuffers 
them not to deceive them intoit: But by 
the repeated InjunGions they meet with, 
Children quickly diftinguifh between what 
is required of them, and what not. When 
this Miftake has once made his Book unea- 
fy to him, the Cure is to be applied at the 
other End. And fince it will be then too 
late to endeavour to make it a Play to him, 
you mutt take the contrary Courfe : Obferve 
what Play he is moft delighted with ; én- 
join that, and make him play fo many 
Hours every Day, not as a Punifhment for 
playing, but as if it were the Bufinefs re- 
quired of him. This, if I miftake not, 
will ina few Days make him (о weary of 
his moft beloved Sport, that he will prefer 
his Book, or any Thing to it, efpecially 
if it may redeem him from any Part of 
the Task of Play is fet him, and he may 
be fuffered. to employ fome Part of the 
Time deftined to his Task of Play in his 
Book, or fuch other Exercife as is really ufe- 
ful to him. This І at leaft think a better 
Cure than that Forbidding, (which ufually 
increafes the Defire) or any other Punifh- 
ment fhall be made -ufe of to remedy іс: 
For when you have once glutted his Ap- 
I 2 petite 
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petite (which may fafely be*done- in all 
Things but eating and drinking) and made 
him furfeit of what you would have him a- 
void, you have put into him a Principle of 
Averfion, and you need not fo much fear af- 
terwards his longing for the fame Thing again. 
§ 129. This I think is fufficiently evident, 
that Children generally hateto be idle. All 
the Care then is, that their bufy Humour 
fhould be conftantly employ'd in fomething 
of Ufe to them ; which, if you will attain, 
you muft make what you would have them 
do a Recreation to them, and nota Bufi- 
nefi. The Way to do this, fo that they 
may not perceive you have any Hand in it, 
is this propofed here; viz. To make them 
weary of that which you would not have 
them do, by enjoining and making them 
under fome Pretence or other do it, till. they 
are furfeited. For Example: Does your 
Son play at Top and Scourge too much ? 
Enjoin him. to play fo many Hours every 
Day, and look that he do it; and you fhall 
fee he will quickly be fick of it, and willing 
to leave it. By this. Means making the 
Recreations you diflike a Bufine/s to him, 
he will of himfelf with Delight betake him- 
felf to thofe Things you would have him 
do, efpecially if they be propofed as Re- 
wards for having performed his Task in that 
Play is commanded him. For if he be or- 
dered every Day to'whip his Top fo long 
as 
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as to make him fufficiently weary, do you 
not think he will apply himfelf with Eager- 
nefs to his Book, and wifh for it, if you 
promife it him as а Reward of having 
whipped his ‘Top luftily, quite out, all the 
Time that is fet him 2 Children, in the 
Things they do, if they comport with 
their Age, find little Difference fo they 
may be doing: The Efteem they have for 
one Thing above another they borrow from 
others; fo that what thofe about them make 
to be a Reward to them, will really be fo. 
By this Art it is in their Governor's 
Choice, whether Scotch-hoppers fhall reward 
their Dancing, or Dancing their Scotch-hop- 
pers; whether Peg-Top, or Reading ; play- 
ing at Trap, or ftudying the Globes, ай 
be-more acceptable and pleafing to them ; 
all that they defire being to be bufy, and 
bufy, as they imagine, in Things of their 
own Choice, and which they receive as Fa- 
vours from their Parents, or others, for 
whom they have Refpe&, and with whom 
they would be in Credit.. A Set of Chil- 
dren thus ordered, and kept from, the ill 
Example of. others, would all of them, I 
fuppofe, with as much Earneftnefs and De- 
light, learn to read, write, and what elfe one 
would have them,.as others;do their. ordi- 
nary Plays: And the eldeft being thus en- 
tered, and this made the Fafhion of the 
Place, it would be as impoffible to hinder 

13 them 
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them from learning the one, as it is ordina- 
rily to keep them from the other. 
$ 130. Play-things, I think, 

Play-Games. Children fhould have, and of di- 

vers forts; but ftill to be in the . 
Cuftody of their Tutors, or fome body elfe, 
whereof the Child fhould have in his Power 
but one at once, and fhould not be fuffer- 
ed to have another but when he reítored 
that. This teaches them betimes to be care- 
ful of not lofing or fpoiling the ‘Things they 
have ; whereas Plenty and Variety in their 
own keeping, makes them wanton and care- 
lefs, and teaches them from the Beginning 
to be Squanderers and Wafters. Thefe, I 
confefs, are little Things, and fuch as will 
feem beneath the Care of a Governour ; but 
nothing that may form Childrens Minds 
is to be overlooked and neglected, and what- 
foever introduces Habits,and fettles Cuftoms 
in them, deferves the Care and Attention 
of their Governours, and is not a {mall Thing 
in its Confequences. 

One Thing more about Childrens Play- 
things may be worth their Parents Care. 
Though it be agreed they fhould have of 
feveral Sorts, yet, I think, they fhould have 
none bought for them. This will hinder 
that great Variety they are often over- 
charged with, which ferves only to teach 
the Mind to wander after Change and Su- 
perfüluity, to be unquiet, and perpetually 

| р ftretch- 
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firetching itfelf after fomething more ftill, 
though it knows not what, and never to be 
fatished with what it hath. ‘The Court 
that is made to People of Condition in 
fuch kind of Prefents to their Children, 
does the little ones great harm. By it they 
are taught Pride, Vanity and Covetoufnefs, 
аїтой before they can fpeak: And I have 
known a young Child fo diítra&ed with 
the Number and Variety of his Play-games, 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look 
them over; and was fo accuftomed to A- 
bundance, that he never thought he had e- 
nough, but was always asking, What more ? 
What more? What new Thing fhall I have? 
A good Introdu&ion to moderate Defires, 
and the ready Way to make a contented 
happy Man! 

How then fhall they have the Play-games 
you allow them, if none muft be bought 
for them? I anfwer, They fhould make 
them themfelves, or at leaft endeavour it, 
and fet themfelves about it; till then they 
fhould have попе, and till then they will 
want none of any great Artifice. A fmooth 
Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the Mother’s 
Bunch of Keys, or any Thing they cannot 
hurt themfelves with, ferves as much to 
divert little Children, as thofe more charge- 
able and curious Toys from the Shops, 
which are prefently out of order and bro- 
ken. Children are never dull, or out of 

La Humour а 
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Humour for want of fuch Play-things, un- 
lefs they have been ufed to them; when they 
аге little, whatever occurs ferves the Turn ; 
and as they grow bigger, if they are not 
ftored by the expenfive Folly of others, they 
will make them themfelves. Indeed, when 
they once. begin to fet themfelves to work a- 
bout any of their Inventions, they fhould 
be taught and affifted ; but fhould have no- 
thing whilft they lazily fit ЙШ, expecting 
to be furnifh’d from other Hands, with- 
out employing their own. And if you help 
them where they are at a Stand, it will 
more endear you to them than any charge- 
аме Toys you fhall buy for them. Play- 
things which are above their Skill to make, 
as ‘Tops, Gigs, Battledors, and the like, 
which are to be ufed with Labour, fhould 
indeed be procured them. — 'Thefe "tis con- 
venient they fhould have, not for Variety 
but Exercife; but thefe too fhould be given ` 
them as bare as might be. If they had a 
‘Top, the Scourge-ftick and Leather-ftrap 
Íhould be left to their own making and fit- 
ting. If they fit gaping to have fuch Things 
dropt in their Mouths, they fhould go with- 
out them. ‘This will accuftom them to feek 
for what they want, in themfelves, and in 
their own Endeavours ; whereby they will 
be taught Moderation in their Defires, Ap- 
plication, Induftry, Thought, Contrivance, 
and good. Husbandry; Qualities that vil bi 
шеи! 
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ufeful to them when they are Men, and 
therefore cannot be learned too foon, nor 
fixed too deep. All the Plays and Diver- 
fions of Children fhould be dire&ed towards 
good ufeful Habits, or elfe they will intro- 
duce ill ones. Whatever they do, leaves fome 
Impreffion on that tender Age, and from 
thence they receive a Tendency to Good or 
Evil: And whatever hath fuch an Influence, 
ought not to be negle&ed. 
§ 131. Lying is fo ready and 
cheap a Cover for any Mifcar- Lying. 
riage, and fo much in Fafhion a- 
mong all Sorts of People, that a Child can 
hardly avoid obferving the ufe is made of 
it on all Occafions, and fo can fcarce be kept, 
without great Care, from getting into it. 
But it is fo ill a Quality, and the Mother 
of fo many ill ones that {pawn from it, and 
take fhelter under it, that a Child fhould 
be brought up in the greateft Abhorrence of 
it imaginable. It fhould be always (when 
occafionally it comes to be mention’d) {poke 
of before him with the utmoft Detettation, 
as a Quality fo wholly inconfiftent with the 
Name and Сһагабег of a Gentleman, that 
no body of any Credit can bear the Impu- 
tation of a Lie; a Mark that is judg'd the 
utmoft Difgrace, which debafes a Man to 
the loweft Degree of a fhameful Meannefs, 
and ranks him with the moft contemptible 
Part of Mankind, and the abhorred Raf- 
Ic | cality 
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cality is not to be endured in any one who 
would converfe with People of Condition, 
or have any Efteem or Reputation in the 
World. The firt Time he is found in a Lie, 


' it fhould rather be wondered at as a mon- 


ftrous Thing in him, than reproved as an or- 
dinary Fault. If that keeps him not from 
relapfing, the next Time he muft be fharply 
rebuked, and fall into the State of great 
Difpleafure of his Father and Mother, and 
all about him, who take Notice of it. And 
if this Way work not the Cure, you таќ 
come to Blows; for after he has been thus 
warned, a premeditated Lie muft always be 
looked upon as Obftinacy, and never be per- 
mitted to efcape unpunifhed. 
$ 132. Children, afraid to have 
Excufes. — their Faults (ееп in their naked 
Colours, will, like the reft of the 
Sons of Adam, be apt to make Excufes. ‘This 
is a Fault ufually bordering upon, and lead- 
ing to Untruth, and is not to be indulged 
in them ; but yet it ought to be cured ra- 
ther with Shame than Roughnefs. If there- 
fore, when a Child is queftioned for any 
Thing, his firt Anfwer muft be an Excufe, 
warn him foberly to tell the Truth; and then 
if he perfitts to fhuffle it off with a Falfbood, 
he mutt be chaftifed : but if he dire&ly con- 
fefs, you muft commend his Ingenuity, and 
pardon the Fault, be it whatit will; and par- 
don it fo, that you never fo much E 
[Us ; m 
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him with it, or mention it to him again : 
For if you would have him in love with 
Ingenuity, and by a conítant Pra&ice make 
it habitual to him, you muft take care 
that it never procure him the leaft Inconve- 
nience ; but on the contrary, his own Confef- 
fion bringing always with it perfe& Impuni- 
ty, fhould be befides encouraged by fome 
Marks of Approbation. If his Excufe be 
fuch at any time that you cannot prove it to 
have any Falfhood in it, let it pafs for true, 
and be hire not to fhew any Sufpicion of it. 
Let him keep up his Reputation with you 
as high as is poffible; for when once he figds 
he has loft that, you have loft a great, and 
your beft Hold upon him. Therefore let 
him not think he has the Chara&er of a 
Liar with you, as long as you can avoid it 
without flatteting him in it. Thus {fome 
Slips in Truth, may be over-looked. But 
after he has once been corre&ed for a Lie, 
you muft be fure never after to pardon it 
in him, whenever you find, -and take notice 
to him that he is guilty of it: For it being 
a Fault which he has been forbid, and may, 
unlefs he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of it 
is perfe& Perverfeneís, and muft have the 
Chaftifement due to that Offence. 

§ 133. This is what I have thought con- 
cerning the general Method of educating a 
young Gentleman ; which, though I am apt 
tó fuppofe may have fome Influence on the 

whole 
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whole Courfe of -his Education, yet I am faz 
from imagining it contains all thofe Parti- 
culars which his growing Years or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being pre- 
mifed in general, we fhall, in the next Place, 
deícend to a more particular Confideration 
of the feveral Parts of his Education. 

§ 134. That whichevery Gentleman (that 
. takes any care of his Education) defires for 
his Son, befides the Eftate he leaves him, is 
contain'd (I fuppofe) in thefe four ‘Things, 
Virtue, Wifdom, Breeding, and Learning. 1 
will net trouble my felf whether thefe Names 
do not fome of them fometimes ftand for the 
fae Thing, or really include one another. 
It ferves my Turn here to follow the popu- 
lar Ufe of thefe Words, which, І prefume, 
is clear enough to make me be underftood, 
and I hope there will. be по Difficulty to 
comprehend my Meaning. 

§ 135. I place Virtue as the firft and moft 
neceflary of thofe Endowments, that belong 
to a Man or a Gentleman ; as abfolutely re- 
quifite to make him valued and beloved by 
others, acceptable or tolerable to himfelf. 
Without that, I think, he will be happy nei- 
ther in this, nor the other World. 

§ 136. As the Foundation of 

God. _ this, there cught very early to be 

imprinted on his Mind a true No- 

tion of God, as of the independant fupreme 
Being, Authec and Maker of all Things, from 
whom 
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whom’ we receive al our Good, who loves 
us, andgives usall things. And confequent 
to this, inílil into him a Love and Reve- 
rence of this fupreme Being. "This is enough 
to begin with, without. going to explain 
this Matter any farther ; for fear left by 
talking too early to him of Spirits, and be- 
ing unfeafonably forward to make him un- 
derftand the incomprehenfible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either. fill'd 
with. falfe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
Notions | of, him... Let him | only be told 
upon Occafion, that God made and governs 
all things, hears and fees every thing, and 
does.all manner of Good to thofe that love 
and obey him ; you wilt find, that being 
told of fuch a God, other Thoughts will be 
apt to rife up faft enough in his Mind. about 
him; which, as you obferve them to have 
any Miftakes, you muft fet right. And I 
think it would be better if Men generally 
refted in fuch an Idea.of God, without being 
too curious in their Notions about a Being, 
which all muft acknowledge imcomprehen- 
fible ; whereby many, who have not Strength 
and Clearnefs of '"Fhought, to diftinguifh 
between what they can, and what they can- 
not know, run .themfelves into Superftition 
or Atheifm, making God like themfelves, 
or (becaufe they cannot comprehend any 
thing elfe) none, at all. Апа I am apt to 
think, the keeping Children conitantly Morn- 


ing 
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ing and Evening to A&s of Devotion to 
God, as to their Maker, Preferver and Be- 
nefactor, in fome plain and fhort Form of 
Prayer, (пісаЫе to their Age and Capacity, 
will be of much more Ufe to them in Reli- 
gion, Knowledge, and Virtue, than to di- 
ftra& their Thoughts with curious Enquiries 
into his infcrutable Effence and Being. 
$ 137. Having by gentle De- 
Spirits. grees, as you find him capable of 
it, fertled fuch an Idea of God in 
his Mind, and taught him to pray ‘to him, 
and przife him as the Author of his Being, 
and of all the Good he does or can enjoy ; 
forbear any Difcourfe of other Spirits, till 
the mention of them coming in his way, 
upon occafion hereafter to be fet down, and 
his reading the Scripture-Hiftory, put. him 


upon that Enquiry. (Cw : 
$ 138. But even then, and al- 
Goblins. ways whilft he is young, be fure 


to preferve his tender Mind from 

all Impreffions and Notions of Spirits and 
Goblins, ос any fearful Apprehenfions in the 
Dark. This he will be їп danger. of: from 
the Indifcretion of Servants, whofe ufual Me- 
thod is to awe Children, and keep them 
in fubje&ion, by telling them of Raw-head 
and Bloody-bones, and fuch other Names as 
carry with them the Ideas of fomething ter- 
rible and hurtful, which they have Reafon 
to be afraid of, when alone, efpecially , "x 
| ark. 
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Dark. This muft be carefully prevented : 
For though by this foolifh way, they may 
keep them from little Faults, yet the Re- 
medy is much worfe than the Difeafe; and 
there is ftamped upon their Imaginations 
Ideas, that follow them with Terror and 
Affrightment. Such Bug-bear Thoughts once 
got into the tender Minds of Children, 
and being fet on witha ftrong Impreffion, 
from the Dread that accompanies fuch Ap- 
prehenfions, fink deep, and faften themfelves 
fo as not eafily, if ever, to be got out again; 
and whilft they are there, frequently haunt 
them with ftrange Vifions, making Children 
Dattards when alone, and afraid of their Sha- 
dows and Darknefs all their Lives after. 1 
have had thofe complain to me, when Men, 
who had been thus nfed when young ; that 
though their Reafon corre&ed ‘the wrong 
Ideas they had taken in, and they were fa- 
tisfied, that there was no Caufe to fear in- 
vifible Beings more in the Dark than in 
the Light, yet that thefe Notions were apt 
ftill upon any Occafion to ftart up firft in 
their prepoffeffed Fancies, and not to be re- 
moved without fome Pains. And to let you 
fee, how lafting and frightful Images are, 
that take place in the Mind early, I fhall here 
tell you a pretty remarkable but true Story. 
There was in a Town in the Wf, a Man 
of a difturbed Brain, whom the Boys ufed 
to teaze, when he came in their way: This 

Fellow 
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Fellow one Day feeing in the Streét one of 
thofe Lads, that ufed to vex him, ftepp'd 
into а Cutler’s Shop he was near, and there 
feizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy; who feeing him coming fo armed; 
betook himfelf to his Feet, and ran for his 
Life, and by good Luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Father's Houfe 
before the Mad-man could get up to him. 
The Door was only latch'd ; and when he 
had the Latch in his Hand, he turn'd about 
his Head, to fee how near his Purfner was, 
who was at the Entrance of the Porch, with 
his Sword up, ready to ftrike, and he had 
juft lime to get in, and clap to the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which, though his. Body 
efcaped, his Mind did not. . This frighten- 
ing Idea made {о deep an Impreffion there; 
that ic lafted many Years, if not all his 
Life after.» For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he faid, that after that time 
till then, he never went inat that Door (that 
he could remember) at any time, without 
looking back, whatever Bufinefs Һе; had 
in: his Head, or how little foever, before 
he came thither, he thought of this Mad- 
man. 

If Children were let alone, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark, than in 
broad Sun-fhine : ‘They would in their,turns 
as much welcome the one for Sleep, as the 
other to play in. There fhould be no Di- 

ftinction 
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of more Danger or terrible Things in the 
one than the other : But if the Folly of any 
one about them fhould do them this Harm, 
and make them think there is any Difference 
between being in the dark and winking, you 

“muft get it out of their Minds as foon as 
you can; and let them know, that God, 
who- made all things good for them, made 
the Night that they might fleep the better, 
and the quieter ; and that they being under 
his Prote&ion, there is nothing in the dark 
to hurt them. What is to be known more 
of God and good Spirits, is to be deferr’d 
till the time we fhall hereafter mentior? ; 
and of evil Spirits, ’twill be well if you 
can keep him from wrong Fancies about 
them, till he is ripe for that fort of Know- 
ledge. я ^ 
139. Having laid the Foun- 
sois of Virtue, ing trie Notion ПЕРУ 
ofa God, fuch as the Creed wifely teaches, as 
far as his Age is capable, and by accuftom- 
ing him to pray to him; the next thing to 
be taken care of, is to keep him exactly to 
fpeaking of Truth, and by all the 
ways imaginable inclining him со ©o4-Na- 
be good-naturd. Let him know “”* 
that twenty Faults are fooner to be forgiven, 
than the ffraining of Truth, to cover any 
one by an Excufe. And to teach him be- 
times to love, and be good-zatur'd to others, 
is 
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is to lay early the true Foundation of an 
honeft Man : All Injuftice generally fpring- 
ing from too great Love of our {elves and too 
little of others. - 

This is all I fhall fay of this Matter in 
general, and is enough for laying the firft 
Foundations of Virtue in a Child: As he 
grows up, the Tendency of his natural In- 
clination muft be obferved ; which, as it 
inclines him, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other fide, from the right Path of 
Virtue, ought to have proper Remedies 
applied. For few of Adams Children are 
fo happy, as not to be born with fome 
Byafs in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Bufinefs of Education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. But to enter into Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the Defign of 
this fhort Treatife of Education. I intend 
nota Difcourfe of all the Virtues and Vices, 
how each Virtue is to be attained, and 
every particular Vice by its peculiar Re- 
medies cured: Though І have men- 
tioned fome of the moft ordinary Faults, 
and the Ways to be ufed in correcting 
them. ч 

$ 140. Wifdom, Y take, in the 

Ийт. popular Acceptation, for a Man's 
managing his Bufinefs ably, and 

with forefight, in this World. ‘This is the Pro- 
du& of a good natural Temper, Application 
of Mind, and Experience together, aay fo 
above 
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above the reach of Children. The greateft 
thing that in them can be done towards it, 
is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being Cunning; which, being the Ape of 
Wijdom, is the той diftant from it that can 
be: And as an Ape for the Likenefs it has 
to a Man, wanting what really fhould make 
him fo, is by fo much the uglier. Cunning 
is only the. want of Underitanding, which 
becaufe it cannot compafs its Ends by dire& 
Ways, would do it by a Trick, and Circum- 
vention ; and the Mifchief of it is, a Cuz- 
ning Trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after. Мо Cover was ever made either fo 
big or fo fine as to hide it fel. No body 
was ever fo cunning as to conceal their be- 
ing fo: And when they are once difcovered, 
every Body is у, every Body diftruftful 
of crafty Men; and all the World for- 
wardly join to oppofe and defeat them: 
Whilft the open, fair, wife Man, has every 
Body to make way for him, and goes di- 
re&ly to his Bufinefs. To accuftom a Child 
to have true Notions of things, and not to 
be fatisfied till he has them; to гае his 
Mind to great and worthy Thoughts, and 
to keep him at a Diftance from Falfhood 
and Cunning, which has always a broad 
Mixture of Falfhood in it ; is the fitteft Pre- 
paration of а Child for Wifdom. The reft, 
which is to be learn'd from Time, Expe- 
rience, and Obfervation, and an Acquaint- 

tance 
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ance with Men, their Tempers, and. De- 
figns is not to be expe&ed in the Ignorance 
and Inadvertency of Childhood, or the in- 
confiderate Heat and Unwarinefs of Youth : 
All that can be done towards it, during this 
unripe Age, is, as I have faid, to. accuftom 
them to Truth and Sincerity ; to a fubmiffion 
to Reafon; and as much as may be, to 
Reflection on their own A&ions. 

§ 141. The next good Quality 
belonging to a Gentleman, is good 
Breeding. There are two forts of il} Breed- 
ing г The опе а fheepifh Bafbfuluefs, and the 
other a mif-becoming Negligence and Difre- 
Spe in our Carriage ; both which are avoid- 
ed by duly obferving this one Rule, Not to 
think meanly of ourfelves, and not to think 
aneanly of others. 

$ 142. Fhe firft part of this Rule muft 
not be underítood in Oppofition to Humi- 
lity ; but to Affurance. We ought not to 
think fo well of our felves, as to ftand up- 
on our own Value ; and affume to our felves 
a Preference before others, becaufe of any 
Advantage, we may imagine, we have over 
them; but modeftly to take what is offered, 
when it is our due. But yet we ought ro 
think fo well of our felves, as to perform 
thofe AGions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without Difcompofure or 
Diforder, in whofe Prefence foever we are; 
keeping that Refpe& and Diftance, фа 1$ 
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due to every one's Rank and Quality. There 
is often in People, efpecially Children, a 
clownifh Shamefacednefs before Strangers; 
or thofe above them: They are confound- 
ed in their Thoughts, Words, and Looks ; 
and fo lofe themfelves, in that Confufion, as 
not to be able to do any thing, or at leaft 
not do with that Freedom and Gracefulnefs, 
which pleafes, and makes them be accepta- 
ble. һе only Cure for this, as for any 
other Mifcarriage, is by ufe to introduce 
the contrary Habit. But fince we can- 
not accuftom ourfelves to converfe with 
Strangers, and Perfons of Quality, withoug 
being in their Company, nothing can eure 
this Part of Z/ireediug, but Change and 
Variety of Company, and that of Períons 
above us. 
- § 143. As the before-mentioned confifts 
in too great a Concern how to behave our 
felves towards others ; fo the other Part of 
Ill-breeding lies in the Appearance of too Jit- 
tle care of pleafing,or /Lewing Кере to thole 
we have to do with. Го avoid this thefe two 
things are requifite : Firft, a Difpofition of 
the Mind not to offend others; and, Second- 
ly, the moít acceptable, and agreeable way 
of ехргейпе that Difpofition. From. the 
one Men are called Civi] ; тот the. other 
well-fafbion'd. ‘The latter of thefe is that 
Decency and Gracefulnefs of Looks, Voice, 
Words, Motions, Geftures, and of all iN 
whoic 
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whole outward Demeanour, which takes in 
Company, and makes thofe with whom we 
may converfe, eafy and well pleafed. "This 
is, as it were, the Language whereby that 
internal Civility of the Mind is expreffed ; 
which, as other Languages are, being very 
much governed by the Fafhion and Cuftom 
of every Country, mutt, in the Rules and 
Practice of it, Бе learn’d chiefly from Ob- 
fervation, and the Carriage of thofe who 
are allow'd to be exa&ly well-bred. The 
other Part, which lies deeper than the Out- 
fide, is that general Good-will and Regard 
for all People, which makes any one have a 
care not to fhew, in his Carriage, any Con- 
tempt, Difrefpe&, Neglect of them; but 
to exprefs, according to the Fafhion and 
Way of that Country, a Refpe& and Value 
for them, according to their Rank and Con- 
dition. It is a Difpofition of the Mind that 
fhews it felf in the Carriage, whereby a Man 
avoids making any one uneafy in Converfation. 
I а!) take notice of four Qualities that 
аге той dire&ly oppofite to this firft, and 
moft taking of all the Social Vertues, And 
from fome one of thefe four it is that In- 
civility commonly has its Rife. I fhall fet 
them down, that Children may be preferv’d 

or recover'd from their ill Influence. 
г. The Firft is,a natural Rough- 
Rougbefs. nefs, which makes a Man uncom- 
plaifant toothers, fo that he has no 
Deference 
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Deferénce for their Inclinations, Tempers, or 
Conditions. "Tis the fure Badge of a Clown, 
not to mind what pleafes or difpleafes thofe 
he is with ; and. yet one may often find 
a Man in fafhionable Clothes give an un- 
bounded fwing to his Humour, and fuffer 
it to juitle or over-run any one that ftands 
in its way, with a perfe& Indifferency how 
they take it. This is a Brutality that every 
one fees and abhors, and no body can be 
eafy with: And therefore this finds no place 
in any one who would be thought to have 
the leaft Tin&ure of Good-breeding. For the 
very End and Вибпе(ѕ of Good-breeding is to 
fupply thé natural Stiffnefs, and fo foften 
Mens Tempers, that they may bend toa 
Compliance, and accommodate themfelves to 
thofe they have to do with. 

2. Contempt, or want of due Re- 
fpeét, difcovered either in Looks, 
Words, or Gefture: This, from whomfoever 
it comes, brings always Uneafinefs with it. For 
no body can contentedly bear being flighted. 

3. Cenforioufnefs, and’ finding 
fault withothers, hasa dire& Op- Сеты 
pofition to Civility. Men, what- d 
ever they are or are not guilty of, would not 
have their Faults difplay'd, and fet in open 
View and broad Day-light, before their own 
or other Peoples Eyes. Blemifhes affixed to 
апу one, always carry Shame with them: 
And the Difcovery, or even bare Imputa- 
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tion of апу Defe& is not born without (оте. 
Uneafinefs. Raillery is the moft 

Raillery: -refined way of expoting the Faults 
of others: But, becaufe it is ufually 

done with Wit and good Language, and gives 
Entertainment to the Company, People are 
led into a Miftake, that where it keeps with- 
in fair Bounds, there is no Incivility in it. 
And fo the Pleafantry of this fort of Con- 
verfation often introduces it amongft People 
of the better Rank; and fuch Talkers are 
favourably heard and generally applauded 
by the Laughter of the By-itanders on their 
fide. But they ought to confider, that the 
Entertainment of the reft of the Company 
is at the сой of that one who is fet out. in 
their, burleíque Colours, who therefore . is 
not without Uneafinefs, unleís the. Subject, 
for which he is rallied, be really in it {elf 
Matter of Commendation. For then the 
pleafant Images and Reprefentations, which 
make the Raillery, carrying Praife as well as 
Sport with them, the rallied Períon alfo finds, 
his Account, and takes Part in the Diver- 
fion. -But becaufe the right Management of 
fo nice and tickle. a Bufinefs, wherein a little 
Slip may {poil all, is not every body's Ta- 
lent, I think thofe who would fecure them- 
felves. from provoking others,, efpecially.. all 
young People, fhould carefully abftain from 
Raillery, which, by a {mall Miftake, or any 
wrong Turn, may leave upon the Mind ok 
thole 
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thofe who are made uneafy by it, the. laft- 
ing Memory of having been picquantly, tho’ 
wittily, taunted for {ome thing cenfurable in 
them. 

Befides Raillery, Contradiction hf 
is a fort of С уке wherein аы. y | 
Ill-breeding often fhews іс felf. 
Complaifance does not require that we fhould 
always admit all the Reafonings or Rela- 
tions that the Company is entertain’d with, 
no, nor filently to let pafs all that is vented 
in our Hearing. The oppofing the Opi- 
nions, and reétifying the Miftakes of others, 
is what Truth and Charity fometimes re- 
quire of us, and Civility does not oppofe, if 
it be done- with due Caution and Care of 
Circumftances. But there are fome People, 
that one may obferve, poffeffed as it were 
with the Spirit of Contradi&ion, that fteadi- 
ly, and without regard to Right or Wrong, 
oppofe fome one, or, perhaps, every one of 
the Company whatever they fay. This is fo 
vifible and outrageous a way of Cen/uring, that 
по body can avoid thinking himfelf injur’d 
by it. АЦ Oppofition to what another Man 
has faid, is fo apt to be fufpe&ed of Сел/о- 
rioufne/s, and is fo feldom received without 
fome fort of Humiliation, that it ought to be 
made in the gentleit manner, and {ойе 
Words can be found, and fuch as with the 
whole Deportment may expreís no Forward- 
nefs to contradict. All Marks of Refpe& 
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and good Will ought to accompany it, that 
whilit we gain the Argument, we may not 
lofe the Efteem of thofe that hear us. 
Casual 4. Captioufuefs is another Fault 
xf, Oppofite to Civility ; not only be- 
caufe it often produces misbecom- 
ing and provoking Expreffions, and Carriage ; 
but becaufe it is a tacit Accufation and Re- 
proach of fome Incivility taken notice of in 
thofe whom we are angry with. Sucha Suf- 
picion or Intimation cannot be born by any 
one without Uneafinefs. Befides, one angry 
bedy-difcompofes the whole Company, and 
the Harmony ceafes upon any fuch Jarring. 
The-Happinefs that all Men fo fteadily 
purfue, confifting in Pleafure, it is eafy to 
fee why the Civi/ are more acceptable than 
the Ufeful. The Ability, Sincerity, and good 
Intention of a Man of Weight and Worth, 
or a real Friend, feldom atones for the 
Uneafinefs that is produced by his grave 
and {olid Reprefentations. - Power and Ri- 
ches, nay Virtue itfelf, are valued only as 
conducing to our Happinefs. And therefore 
he recommends himfelf ill to another, as 
aiming at his Happinefs, who, in the Ser- 
vices he does him, makes him uneafy in the 
Manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make thofe he converfes with cafy, 
without debafing himlelf to low and fervile 
Flattery, has found the rtue Art of living in 
the World, and being both welcome and 
| i valucd 
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valued every where. Civility therefore is 
what in the firft place fhould with great 
cate be made habitual to Children and young 
People. 

§ 144. There is another Fault Breeding. 
in good Manners, and that is Ex- 
сејѕ of Ceremony, and an obftinate perfifting 
to force upon another what is not his Due, 
and what he cannot take withont Folly or 
Shame. This feems rather a Defign to ex- 
pofe than oblige: Or at leaft looks like a 
Contett for Maftery, and at beft is but trou- 
blefome, and fo can be no Part of Good- 
breeding, which has no other Ufe or End, 
but to make People eafy and fatisfied in 
their Converfation with us. "This is a Fault, 
few young People are apt to fall into; but 
yet if they are ever guilty of it, or are fuf- 
pected to incline that way, they fhould be 
told of it, and warned of this miffaken Ci- 
vility. The thing they fhould endeavour 
and aim at in Converfation, fhould be to 
fhew Refpect, Efteem, and Good-will, by 
paying to every one that common Ceremo- 
ny and Regard which is in Civility due to 
them. ‘To do this, without a Sufpicion of 
Flattery, Diffimulation, or Meannefs, is a 
great Skill, which good Senfe, Reafon, and 
good Company, can only teach; but is of fo 
much Ufe in civil Life, that it is well worth 
the ftudying. 
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§ 145. Though the managing ourfelves 
well in this Part of our Behaviour has. the 
Name of Good-breeding, as if peculiarly the 
Effe& of Education ; yet, as I have faid, 
young Children fhould not be much per- 
plexed about it; I mean, about putting off . 
their. Hats, and making Legs modifhly. 
Teach them Humility,and to Ье good-na- 
tur’d, if you can, and this fort of Manners 
will not be wanting ; Civility being, in 
truth, nothing but a Care not to fhew any 
Slighting, or Contempt of any one in Con- 
verfation. What are the moft allow’d and 
efteem’d Ways of expreffing this, we have 
above obferved. It is as peculiar and dif- 
ferent, in feveral Countries of the World, as 
their Languages ; and therefore, if it be 
rightly confidered, Rules and Difcourfes* 
made to Children about it, are as ufeleís 
and impertinent, as it would be now. and 
then to give a Rule or two of the Spani/h 
Tongue to one that converfes only with 
Епітет. Ве as bufy as you. pleafe 
with Difcourfes of Civility to your Son, 
{fuch as is his Company, fuch will be his 
Manners. A Plough-man of your Neigh- 
bcurhood, that has never been out of his 
Parifh, read what Lectures: you pleafe to 
him, will be as foon in his Language as 
his Carriage, a Courtier; that is, in neither 
will be more polite than thofe he ufes to 
converfe with: And therefore, of this no 
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other Care can be taken till he be of an 
Age to have a Tutor put to him, who mutt 
not fail to be a well-bred Man. And, in 
good earneft, if I were то fpeak my Mind 
freely, fo Children do nothing out of Ob- 
ftinacy, Pride, and Ill-nature, "tis no great 
matter how they put off their Hats, cr 
make Legs. If you can teach them to love 
and refpe& other People, they will, as their 
Age requires it, find Ways to exprefs it 
acceptable to every one, according to the 
Fafhions they have been ufed to: And as 
to their Motions and Carriage of their Bo- 
dies, a Dancing-Mafter, as has been faid, 
when it is fit, will teach them what is molt 
becoming. In the mean time, when they 
are young, People expe& not that Children 
fhould be over-mindful of thefe Ceremonies ; 
Careleffnefs is allow'd to that*Age, and be- 
comes them as well as Compliments do grown + 
People: Or, at leaft, if (оте very nice Peo- 
ple will think it a Fault, I am fure it is a 
Fault that fhould be over-look’d, and left to 
Time, a Tutor, and Converfation to cure. 
And therefore I think it not worth your 
while to have your Son (as I often fee Chil- 
dren are) moleíted or chid about it: But 
where there is Pride, ог [//-nature appearing 
in,his Carriage, there he muft be perfuaded 

or fhamed out of it. 
Though Children, when little, fhould not 
be much perplexed with Rules and ceremo- 
K 3 nious 
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nious parts of Breeding, yet there is a fort of 
Unmannerlinefs very apt to grow up with 
young People, if not early reftrained, and 
that is, а Forwardnefs to interrupt 

Interruption. others that are {peaking ; and to 
ftop them with fome Contradic- 

tion. Whether the Cuftom of Difputing, 
and the Reputation of Parts and Learning 
ufually given to it, as if it were the only 
Standard and Evidence of Knowledge, make 
young Men fo forward to watch Occafions 
to correct others in their Difcourfe, and not 
to flip any Opportunity of fhewing their 
Talents: So it is, that I have found Scho- 
Jars moft blamed in this Point. ‘There can- 
not be a greater Rudenefs, than to interrupt 
another in the Current of his Difcourfe; for 
if there be not impertinent Folly in anfwer- 
ing a Man before we know what he_will 
fay, yet it is a plain Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer, 
and have a Di(-efteem of what he fays ; 
which we judging not fit to entertain the 
Company, defire them to give Audience to 
us, Who have fomething to produce worth 
their Attention. This fhews a very great 
Difrefpe&, and cannot but be offenfive : 
And yet, this is what almoft all Interrup- 
tion conftantly carries with it. "To which, 
if there be added, as is ufual, a Corre(f- 
ing of any Miítake, or а Contradittion of 
what has been faid, it is a Mark of yet 
greater 
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greater Pride and Self-conceitednefs, when 
we thus intrude our felves for Teachers, and 
take upon us, either to fet another right in his 
Story, or fhew the Miftakes of his Judgment. 

I do not fay this, that I think there 
fhould be no Difference of Opinions in 
Converfation, nor Oppofition in Mens Dif- 
courfes: This would be to take away the 
greateft Advantage of Society, and the Im- 
provements are to be made by ingenious 
Company ; where the Light is to be got 
from the oppofite Arguings of Men of Parts, 
fhewing the different Sides of Things, and 
their various Afpects, and Probabilities, 
would be quite loít, if every one were qb- 
liged to affent to, and fay after the frit 
Speaker. "Tis not the owning one’s Diffent 
from another, that І {peak againft, but the 
Manner of doing it. Young Men fhould 
be taught not to be forward to éaterpofe their 
Opinions, unlefs asked, or when others have 
done, and are filent; and then only by way 
of Enquiry, not Inftruétion. The pofitive 
afferting, and the magifterial Air fhould be 
avoided; and when a general Paufe of the 
whole. Company affords an Opportunity, 
they may modeitly put in their Queftion as 
Learners. 

This becoming Decency will not cloud 
their Parts, nor weaken the Strength of 
their Reafon ; but befpeak the more favour- 
able Attention, and give what they fay 
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the greater Advantage. An ill Argument, or 
ordinary Obfervation, thus introduc'd, with 
fome civil Preface of Deference and Refpe& 
to the Opinions of others, will procure them 
more Credit and Efteem, than the агре 
Wit, or profoundeft Science, with a rough, 
infolent, or noify Management, which always 
fhocks the Hearers, leaves an ill Opinion of 
the Man, though he get the better of it in 
the Argument. 

This therefore fhould be carefully watch- 
ed in young People, ftopp'd in the Begin- 
ning, and the contrary Habit introduced 
in all their Converfation. And the rather, 
becaufe Forwardnefs to talk, frequent Zzzer- 
ruptions in arguing, and loud Wrangling, are 
too often obfervable amongit grown People, 
суеп of Rank, amongft us. "Ге Indians, 
whom we call barbarous, obferve much 
more Decency and Civility in their Dif- 
courfes and Converfation, giving one ano- 
ther a fair filent Hearing, till they have 
quite done; and then anfwering them calm- 
ly, and without Noife or Paflion. And if 
it be not fo in this civiliz’d Part of the 
World, we muft impute it to a Negle& in 
Education, which has not yet reform’d this 
antient Piece of Barbarity amongít us. Was 
it not, think you, an entertaining Spectacle, 
to fee two Ladies of Quality accidentally 
feated on the oppofite Sides of a Room, fet 

round 
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round with Company, fall into a 
Difpute, and grow fo eager init,  Difute. 
that in the Heat of the Contro- 
verfy, edging by Degrees their Chairs for- 
wards, they were in a little time got up clofe 
to one another in the middle of the Room; 
where they for a good while managed the 
Difpute as fiercely as two Game-Cocks in 
the Pit, without minding or taking any no- 
tice of the’ Circle, who could not all the 
while forbear {miling ? This I was told by a 
Perfon of Quality, who was prefent at the 
Combat, and did not omit to refle& upon 
the Indecencies that Warmth in Di/pute of- 
ten runs People into; which, fince Cuftem 
makes too frequent, Education fhould take 
the more care of. There is no body but 
condemns this in others, though they over- 
look it in themfelves; and many who are 
fenfible of it in themfelves, and refolve againtt 
it, cannot yet get rid of an ill Cuftom, 
which Negle& in their Education has fuffer’d 
to fettle into an Habit. 

$ 146. What has been above 
faid concerning Company, would Company. 
perhaps, if іс were well reflected 
on, give us a larger Profpe&, and let us fee 
how much farther its Influence reaches, Tis 
not the Modes of Civility alone, that are 
imprinted by Conver/fation ¢ The "Fin&ure of 
Company finks deeper than the Out-fide ; 
and роШЫу, if a true Eftimate were made 
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of the Morality and Religions of the World, 
we fhould find, that the far greater part of 
Mankind received even thofe Opinions and 
Ceremonies they would die for, rather from 
the Fafhions of their Countries, and the 
conítant Pra&ice of thofe about them, than 
from any Conviction of their Reafons. I 
mention this only to let you fee of what 
Moment I think Company is to your Son, 
in all the Parts of his Life, and theréfore 
how much that one Part is to be weighed, 
and provided for ; it being of greater Force 
to work upon him, than all you, can do be- 
fides. ә : 
ILE 147. You will wonder, per- 
Te TU А that I put Learning laft, e- 
fpecially if I tell you I think it the leaft Part. 
This may feem ftrange in the Mouth of a 
bookifh Man ; and this making ufually the 
chief, if not only buftle and ftir about Chil- 
dren, this being almoft that alone which is 
thought on, when People talk of Education, 
makes it the greater Paradox. When I con- 
fider, what ado is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many Years are {pent in it, 
and what a Noife and Bufinefs it makes to 
no Purpofe, 1 can hardly forbear thinking, 
that the Parents of Children {till live in fear 
of the School-mafter’s Rod, which they 
look on as the only Inftrument of Educa- 
tion; as a Language or two to be its whole 
Bufinefs. How elfe is it poffible that a 
Child 
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Child fhould be chain'd to the Oar feven, 
eight, or ten of the beft Years of his Life, 
to get a Language or two, which, I think, 
might be had at a great deal cheaper rate of 
Pains and Time, and be learn’d almoft in 
playing ? 

Forgive me therefore, if I fay, I cannot 
with Patience think, that a young Gentle- 
man fhould be put into the Herd, апа be 
driven with a Whip and Scourge, as if he 
were to run the Gantlet through the feveral 
Clafles, ad capiendum ingenii cultum. What 
then, fay you, would you not have him 
write and read ? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Parifh, who takes 
Hopkins and Sternhold for the Бей Poets in 
the World, whom yet he makes worfe than 
they are, by his ill Reading? Not fo, not 
fo faft, I befeech you. Reading, and Wri- 
ting, and Learning, I allow to be neceffary, 
but yet not the chief Bufinefs. I imagine 
you would think him a very foolifh Fellow, 
that fhould not value a virtuous, ог a wife 
Man, infinitely before a great Scholar. Not 
but that I think Learniag a great Help to 
both in well difpos'd Minds; but yet it 
muft be confeís'd alfo, that in others not fo 
difpos'd, it helps them only to be the more 
Коо, or worfe Men. I fay this, that 
when you confider of the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a School-Ma(- 
ter, or a "Futor, you would not have (as 

is 
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is ufual) Latis and Logick only in your 
' ‘Thoughts. Learning mutt be had, but in the 
fecond Place, as fubfervient only to greater 
Qualities. Seek out fomebody that may 
know how difcreetly to frame his Manners : 
Place him in Hands where you may, as 
much as poffible, fecure his Innocence, cherifh 
and nurfe up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad Inclinations, and fet- 
tle in him good Habits. This is the main 
Point, and this being provided for, Learning 
may be had into the Bargain, and that, as 
T think, at a very eafy rate, by Methods 
that may be thought on. 
‹ § 148. When he can talk, ’tis 
Reading. time he fhould begin to learn to 
read. But as to this, give me leave 
here to inculcate again, what is very apt to 
be forgotten, viz. That great care is to 
be taken, that it be never made as a Bufinefs 
to him, nor he look on it as a Task... We 
naturally, as 1 faid, even from our Cradles, 
love Liberty, аса have therefore an Aver- 
fion to many things for no other Realon 
but becaufe they are enjoin'd us.. I have 
always had a Fancy that Learning, might 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children; 
and that they might be brought to defire to 
be taught, if it were propofed to them as a 
thing of Honour, Credit, Delight, and Re- 
creation, or as a Reward for doing íome- 
thing elfe; and if they were never, chid or 
cor- 
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corrected for the negle& of it. That which 
confirms me in this Opinion, is, that amongft 
the Portuguefe, "tis fo much a Fafhion, and 
Emulation, amongft their Children, to karz 
to. read and write, that they cannot hin- 
der them from it : They will learn it one 
from another, and are as intent on it, as if 
it were forbidden them. I remember that 
being at a Friend's Houfe, whofe younger 
Son, a Child in Coats, was not eafily brought 
to his Book (being taught to read at home 
by his Mother) I advifed to try another 
Way, than requiring it of him as his Duty ; 
we therefore, in a Difcouríe on purpofe a- 
mongit our felves, in his Hearing, but. 
without taking any notice of him, declared, 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
of Heirs and elder Brothers, to be Scho- 
lars; that this made them fine Gentlemen, 
and beloved by every Body : And that for 
younger Brothers, 'twas a Favour to admit 
them to Breeding ; to be taught to read 
апа. write, was more than came to their 
Íhare ; they might be ignorant Bumpkins 
and, Clowns, if they pleafed. This fo 
wrought upon the. Child, that afterwards 
he defired to be taught ; would come him- 
felf to his Mother to /ezrz, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till е heard him his 
Leflon. I doubt. not but {fome Way Ике“ 
this might, be taken with other Children ; 
and when their ‘Tempers are found, fome 

"Thoughts 
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Thoughts be inftill’d into them, that might 
fet them upon defiring of Learning them- 
felves, and make them feek it, as another 
fort of Play or Recreation. But then, as I 
faid before, it muft never be impofed as a 
Task, nor made a Trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play-things, with the Let- 
ters on them to teach Children the A/pha- 
bet by playing ; and twenty other Ways 
may be found, fuirable to their particular 
Tempers, to make this kind of Learning 2 
Sport to them. 

$ 149. ‘Thus Children may be cozen’d 
into a Knowledge of the Letters; be taught 
to tread, without perceiving it to be any 
thing but a Sport, and play themfelves into 
that which others are whipp'd for. Chil- 
dren fhould not have any thing like Work, 
or ferious, laid on them; neither their 

. Minds, nor Bodies will bear it.- Ir injures 
their Healths; and their being forced and 
tied down to their Books in an Age at en- 
mity with all fuch Reftraint, has, I doubt 
not, been the Reaíon, why a great many 
have hated Books and Learning all their 
Livés after. "Tis like a Surfeit, that leaves 
an Averfion behind not to be removed. 

§ 150. I have therefore thought, that if 
Piay-things were fitted to this Purpofe, as 
they are ufüall to none, Contrivances 
might be made to teach Children to read, 
whilit they thought they were only play- 

ing, 
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ing. For Example, what if an Jvory-Ball 
were made like that of the Royal-oak Lot- 
tery, with thirty two Sides, or one rather 
of twenty four, or twenty five Sides ; and 
upon feveral of thofe Sides pafted on an A, 
upon feveral others B, on others C, and on 
others D; I would have you begin with 
but thefe four Letters, or perhaps only two 
at firft; and when he is perfect in them, 
then add another ; and fo on till each Side 
. having one Letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet. "This I would have others play 
with before him, it being a good fort of 
Play to lay a Stake who fhall firit throw an 
A or B, as who upon Dice fhall throw 
Six or Seven. This being a Play amongtt 
you, tempt him not to it, left you make it 
Bufinefs; for І would not have him under- 
ftand 'tis any thing but a Play of older 
People, and I doubt not but he will take to 
it of himfelf And that he may have the 
more Reafon to think it is a Play,*that he 
is fometimes in favour admitted to, when 
the Play is done, the Ball fhould be laid up 
fafe out of his Reach, that fo it may not, by 
his having it in his keeping at any time, 
grow ftale to him. 

$ 151. To keep up his Eagernefs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thofe 
above him: And when, by this Means, he 
knows the Letters, by changing them into 
Syllables,he may /eara to read, without know- 
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ing how he did fo, and never have any Chi- 
ding or Trouble about it, nor fall .out with 
Books becaufe of the hard Ufage and Vexa- 
tion they had caus'd him. Children, if you 
obferve them, take abundance of Pains to 
learn feveral Games, which, if they fhould 
be enjoined them, they would abhor as a 
Task and Bufinefs. I know a Perfon of 
great Quality, (more yet to be honoured for 
his Learning and Virtue, than for his Rank 
and high Place) who by pafting on the fix 
Vowels (for in our Language Y is one) on 
the fix Sides of a Die, and the remaining 
eighteen Confonants on the Sides of three 
other Dice, has made this a Play for his 
Children, that he fhall win who, at one Caft, 
throws moft Words on thefe four Dice ; 
whereby- his eldeft Son, yet in Coats, has 
playd himfelf into fpelling, with great Ea- 
gernefs, and without once having been chid 
for it, or forced to it. - 

§ 152. I have feen little Girls exercife 
whole Hours together, and take abundance 
of Pains to be expert at Dibffone, as they 
call it. Whilft I have been looking on, 
1 have thought it wanted only fome good 
Conttivance to make them employ all 
that Induftry about fomething that might 
be more ufeful to them; and methinks 
'is only the Fault and Negligeuce of 
elder People that it is not fo. Children 
are much Jefs apt to be idle chan Men ad 

en 
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Men аге to be blamed if fome Part of that 
bufy Humour be not turned to ufeful Things ; 
which might be made ufually as delightful to 
them as thofe they are employed in, if Men 
would be but half fo forward to lead the 
Way, as thefe little Apes would be to follow. 
I imagine fome wife Portuguefe heretofore 
began this Fafhion amongft the Children of 
his Country, where I have been told, as I 
faid, it is impoffible to hinder the Chil- 
dren from: learning to read and write * And 
in fome Parts of France they teach one 
another to fing and dance from the Cra- 
dle. 

§ 153. The Letters pafted upon the Sides 
of the Dice, or Polygon, were beft to be of 
the Size of thofe of the Folio Bible, to be- 
gin with, and none of them Capital Let- 
ters ; when once he can read what is print- 
ed in fuch Letters, he will not long be ig- 
norant of the great ones: And in the Be- 
ginning he fhould not be perplexed with Va- 
riety. With this Die, alfo you might have 
a Play juft like the Royal Oak, which 
would be another Variety, and play for 
Cherries or Apples, &c. 

§ 154. Befides thefe, twenty other Plays 
might be invented, depending on Letters, 
which thofe who like this Way, may eafily 
contrive and get made to this Ufe if they 
will. But the four Dice above-mention’d I 
think fo eafy and ufeful, that it will " 

hard ' 
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hard to find any better, and there will be 
{carce need of any other. 
$ 155. Thus much for /earning to read, 
which let him never be driven to, nor chid 
for ; cheat him into if you can, but make 
it not a Bufinefs for him. Tis better it be 
a Year later before be can read, than that 
he fhould this Way get an Ave:fion to 
Learning. If you have any Contefts with him, 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of Truth, 
and good Nature ; but lay no Task on him 
about ABC. Ше your Skill to make his 
Will fupple and pliant to Reafon : Teach 
him to love Credit and Commendation ; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of, efpe- 
cially by You and his Mother, and then 
the гей will come all eafily. Bur, I think, 
if you will do that, you тий not fhackle 
and tie him up with Rules about indifferent 
Matters, nor rebuke him for every little 
Fault, or perhaps fome, that to others would 
{ет great ones; but of this I have faid 
enough already. 
$ 156. When by thefe gentle Ways he 
begins to read, (оте eafy pleafant Book, fuit- 
cd to his Capacity, fhould be put into his 
Hands, wherein the Entertainment that he 
finds might draw him on, and reward his 
Pains in Reading, and yet not fuch as 
fhould fill his Head with perfe&ly ufelefs 
Trumpery, or lay the Principles of Vice 
and Folly. 'Го this Purpofe, I think ZE/op's 
Fables 
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Fables the beft, which being Stories apt to 
delight and entertain a Child, may yet af- 
ford ufeful Reflections to a grown Man; 
and if his Memory retain them all his 
Life after, he will not repent to find them 
there, amongít his manly Thoughts and 
ferious Bufinefs. If his уор has Pilfures 
in ir, it will entertain him much the bet- 
ter, and encourage him to read, when it 
carries the Increafe of Knowledge with it: 
For fuch vifible Objects Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and witheut any Satisfa&ion, 
whilft they have no Idea's of them ; thofe 
Idea’s being not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themfelves, or their Pic- 
tures. And therefore, I think, as foon as 
he begins to fpell, as many Pi&ures of 
Animals. fhould be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the fame Time will invite him to read, and 
afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard tbe Fox is another Book, I 
think may be made ufe of to the fame Pur- 
pofe. And if thofe about him will talk to 
him often about the Stories he has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, befides o- 
ther Advantages, add Encouragement and 
Delight to his Reading, when he finds there . 
15 (оте Ufe and Pleafure in it. Thefe Baits , 
feem wholly negle&ed in the ordinary Mc- 
thod ; and ’tis ufually long before Learners 
find any Ufe or Pleafure in reading, which 

may 
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may tempt them to it, and fo take Books 
only for fafhionable Amufements, or imper- 
tinent Troubles, good for nothing. 

§ 157. The Lord's Prayer, the Creeds, 
and ‘Ten Commandments, ’tis neceflary he 
fhould learn perfectly by heart; bur, I 
think, not by reading them himfelf in his 
Primer, but by fomebody's repeating them 
to him, even before he can read. But 
learning by heart, and arning toread, fhould 
not, I think, be mix'd, and fo one made to 
clog the other. But his Xaraing to read 
fhould be made as little Trouble or Bufinefs 
to him as might be. 

What other Books there are in Ел} of 
the Kind of thofe above-mentioned, fit to 
engage the Liking of Children, and tempt 
them to read, I do not know : But am apt 
to think, that Children, being gencrally 
delivered ovet to the Method of Schools, 
where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, 
and not any Pleafure of the Employment to 
invite them to learn, this Sort of ufeful 
Books, amongft: the Numbér of filly ones 
that are of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate 
to be neglected ; and nothing that I know 
has been confidered of this Kind out of the 
ordinary Road of the Horn-book, Primer, 
Pfalter, Teftament, and Bible. 

§ 158. As for the Bible, which Children 
are ufually employ'd in to exercife and im- 
prove their Talent in reading, I think, the 

pro- 
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promifcuous reading of it, though by Chap- 
ters as they lie in Order, is fo far from 
being of any Advantage to Children, either 
for the perfecting their Reading, or princi- 
pling their Religion, that perhaps a worfe 
could not be found. For what Pleafure or 
Encouragement сап it be to a Child to ex- 
ercife himfelf in reading thofe Parts of a 
Book where he underftands nothing ? And 
how little are the Law of Mofes, the Song 
of Solomon, the Prophecies in the Old, and 
the Epiftles and Apocalypfe in the New Tef- 
tament, fuited to a Child's Capacity ? And 
though the Hiftory of the Evangelifts, and 
the Ads, have fomething eafier, yet, taken 
all together, it is very difproportionable to 
the Underftanding of Childhood. 1 grant, 
that the Principles of. Religion are to be 
drawn from thence, and in the Words of 
the Scripture ; yet none fhould be propos'd 
to a Child, but fuchfas are fuited to a 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But ’tis far 
from this to read through the whole Bible, 
and that for reading’s fake. And what an 
odd jumble of Thoughts muft a Child have 
in his Head, if he have any at all, fuch as 
he fhould have concerning Religion, who 
in his tender Age reads all the Parts of the 
- Bible indifferently as the Word of God, 
without any other Diftinétion! Iam apt to 
think, that this, in fome Men, has been 
the very Reafon why they never had clear 
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time. 

§ 159. And now I am by chance fallen 
on this Subject, give me leave to fay, that. 
there are fome Parts of the Scripture which 
may be proper to be put into the Hands of 
a Child to engage him to read; fuch as are 
the Story of $afeph and his Brethren, of 
David and Goliah, of David and Fonathan, 
&c. and others, that he fhould be made to 
read for his Inftructions, as that, What you 
would have others dounto you, do you the fame 
ито them ; and fuch other eafy and plain 
moral Rules, which being fitly chofen, might 
often be made ufe of, both for Reading and 
Inftruction together; and fo often read till 
they are thoroughly fixed in the Memory ; 
and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for 
them, may in their Turns, on fit Occa- 
fions, be inculcated as the ftanding and fa- 
cred Rules of his Life and Actions. But ` 
the Reading of the whole Scripture indif- 
ferently, is what, I think, very inconvenient 
for Children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plaineft fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got fome kind of ge- 
neral View of what they ought principally 
to believe and pra&ife ; which yet, I think, 
they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and not in fuch, as Men pre- 
poffeís'd by Syftems and Analogies, are apt 
in this Cafe to make ufe of, and force upon 

them. 
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them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
made a Catechifm, which has all its An- 
{wers in precife Words of the Scripture ; 
a Thing of good Example, and fuch а found 
Form of Words as no Chriftian can except 
againft, as not fit for his Child to learn. 
Of this, as (соп as he can fay the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, the ten Commandments, by 
Heart, it may be fit for him to learn a 
Queition every Day, or every Week, as 
his Underftanding is able to receive, and 
his Memory to retain them. And when 
he has this Catechifm perfectly by Heart, 
fo as readily and roundly to anfwer to any 
Queftion in the whole Book, it may be 
convenient to lodge in his Mind the remain- 
ing moral Rules fcatter'd up and down in 
' the Bible, as the beft Exercife of bis Me- 
mory, and that which may be always a Rule 
to him, ready at Hand, in the whole Con- 
du& of his Life. à 

$ 160. When he can read Ez- 
glifh well, it will be feafonable to 
enter him in Writing: And here the firft 
Thing fhould be taught him is t6 hold bis Pen 
right; and this he fhould be perfe& in before 
he fhould be fuffered to put it to Paper: For 
not only Children, but any body elfe, that 
would do any Thing well, fhould never be 
put upon too much of it at once, or be fet 
to perfect themfelves in two Parts of an 
Action at the fame Time, if they can pof- 
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fibly befeparated. Ithinkthe Italian Way 
of holding the Pen between the Thumb and 
the Fore-finger alone, may be beft: but in 
this you may confult fome good Writing- 
matter, or any other Perfon who writes 
well and quick. When he has learn’d to 
hold his Pen right, in the next Place he 
fhould learn how to /ay his Paper, and place 
bis Arm and Body to it. Thefe Practices 
being got over, the Way to teach him to 
write without much Trouble, is to get 
a Plate graved with the Chara&ers of fuch 
a Hand as you like beft: But you mutt 
remember to have them a pretty deal big- 
ger than he fhonld ordinarily write ; for 
every one naturally comes by Degrees to 
write a lefs Hand than he at г was 
taught, but never a bigger. Such a Plate 
being graved, let feveral Sheets of good 
Writing-paper be printed off with red Ink, 
which he has nothing to do but go over 
with a good Pen fill'd with black Ink, which. 
will quickly bring his Hand to the Forma- 
tion of thofe Characters, being at firft fhew- 
ed where to begin, and how to form every 
Letter. And when he can do that well, 
he muft then exercife on fair Paper ; and 
{о may eafily be brought to write the Hand 
you defire. 

Г $ 161. When һе can write well 
Drawing. апа quick, I think it may be con- 
venient not only to continue the Faersile 
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of his Hand in Writing, but alfo to im- 
prove the Ufe ofit farther in Drawing; a 
Thing very ufeful to a Gentleman in feveral 
Occafions; but efpecialy if he travel, as 
that which helps a Man often to exprefs, 
in a few Lines well put. together, what a 
whole Sheet of Paper in Writing would 
not be able to reprefent and make intelligi- 
ble. How many Buildings may a Man 
fee, how many Machines and Habits meet 
with, the Ideas whereof would be eafily 
retain’d and communicated by a little Skill 
in Drawiug; which being committed to 
Words, are in danger to be loft, or ac 
beft but ill retained in the той exa& De- 
{criptions? I do not mean that I would have 
your Son а perfetí Printer ; to be that to 
any tolerable Degrce, will require more 
Time than a young Gentleman can {pare 
from his other. Improvements of greater 
Moment. But fo much Infight into Rer- 
Jpelfive and Skill in Drawing, as will enable 
him to reprefent tolerably on Paper any 
thing he fees, except Faces, may, 1 think, 
be got in a little time, efpecially if he have 
a Genius to it; but where that is wanting, 
unlefs it be in things abfolutely neceflary, 
it is better to let him pafs them by quiet- 
ly, than to vex him about them to no Pur- 
рое: And therefore in this, as in all other 
things not abíolutely neceffary, the Rule 
holds, Nid invita Minerva. \ 
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§ 1. Sbort-band, an Art, as I 
Sbortband. have been told, known only in 
England, may perhaps be thought 
worth the learning, both for Difpatch in 
what Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not have 
lie open to every Eye. For he that has 
once learn'd any Sort of Character, may ea- 
fily vary it to his own private Ufe or Fan- 
су, and with more Contra&ion fuit it to 
the Bufinefs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Rich’s, the Бей contriv'd of any I have feen, 
may, as I think, by one who knows and 
confiders Grammar well, be made much ea- 
fier and fhorter. But for the learning this 
compendious Way of Writing, there will 
be no need haftily to look out a Mafter ; 
it will be early enough when any conve- 
nient Opportunity offers it felf at any Time, 
after his Hand is well fettled in fair and 
quick Writing. For Boys have but little 
ufe of Short-band, and fhould by no means 
pra&ife it til they write perfe&ly well, 
and Hills thoroughly fixed the Habit of do- 
ing fo. 
§ 162. As foon as he can fpeak 
French. Englifb, ’tis time for him to learn 
fome other Language. This no 
Body doubts of, when French is propos'd. 
And the Reafon is, becaufe People are ac- 
cuftcmed to the right Way of teaching that 
Language, which'is by talking it into zm 
ren 
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dren in conftant Convetfation, and not by 
grammatical Rules. The Lata ‘Tongue 
would eafily.be taught the fame Way, if his 
Tutor, being conftantly with him, would 
talk nothing elfe to him, and make him 
anfwer ftill in the (ame Language. But be- 
caufe French is а living Language, and to 
bé ufed more in fpeaking, that fhould Бей: . 
learned, that the yet pliant Organs of Speech, 
might be accuftomed to a due Formation o£ 
thofe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to 
be done the longer it is delay'd. 

$ 163. When he can fpeak and 
read French well, which in this Дани. * 
Method is ufually ina Year or two, 
he fhould proceed to Latin, which "tis a 
wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in French, Шоша not think 
ought to be learned the fame way, by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 
whilft he is learning thefe foreign Languages, 
by {peaking and reading nothing elfe with 
-his Tutor, that he do not forget to read 
Englifo, which may be preferved by his Mo- 
ther, or fome Body elfe, hearing him read 
{оте chofen Parts of the Scripture, or. other ` 
Englifo Books, every Day. 

$ 164. Latin I look upon as abfolutely 
neceffary to a Gentleman ; and indeed Cuf- 
tom, which: prevails over every "Thing, has 
made it fo much а: Part of Education, that 
L 2 even 
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even thofe Children are whipp'd to it, and 
made {pend many Hours of their precious 
Time uneafily in Latin, who, after they are 
once gone from School, are never to have 
more to do with it as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, 
than that a Father fhould wafte his own 
Money, and his Son's Time in fetting him 
tolearn the Roman Language, when at the 
fame Time he defigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he having no’ Ше for Latin, fails 
not to forget that little which he brought 
from School, and which ’tis ten to one he 
abhors for the ill Ufage it procured him? 
Could it be believed, unlefs we had every 
where amongft us. Examples of it, that a 
Child fhould be forced to learn the Rudi- 
ments ofa Language which he is never to 
ufe in the Courfe of Life that he is defign- 
ed to, and negle& all the while the writing 
a good Hand, and cafting Account, which 
are of great Advantage in all Conditions of” 
Life, and to то Trades indifpenfibly: ne- 
ecffary ?: But though thefe Qualifications, re- 
quifite to Trade-and Commerce, and the Bu- 
finefs of this World, are feldom or never 
to be had at Grammar-Schools, yet thi- 
ther, not only Gentlemen fend their youn- - 
‘ger. Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
‘Tradefmen and Farmers: fail not to! fend 
their. Clfildrenj though they have neither 
"Intention nor! Ability to make them ү о 
, 419, 
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lars. If you ask them why they do this, 
they think it as ftrange a Queftion as if you 
fhould ask them, Why they go to Church. 
Cuftom ferves forReafon, and has, to thofe 
who take it for Reafon, fo confecrated this 
Method, that it is almoft religioufly obferv- 
ed by them, and they ftick to it, as if their 
Children had.fcarce an orthodox Education, 
unlefs they learned Li//y’s Grammar. 

§ 165. But how neceffary foever Latin 
be to fome, and is thought to be to others, 
to whom it is of no manner of Ufe or Ser- 
vice; yet the ordinary Way of learning it 
in a Garmmar-School is that, which having 
had Thoughts about, I cannot Бе forward to 
encourage. "The Reafons againft it are fo 
evident, запа cogent, that they have prevail- 
cd with fome intelligent Perfons, | to . quit 
the ordinary Road, not without Succefs, 
though the Method made ufe of was not 
exactly what I imagine the eafieft, and in 
fhort is this. To trouble the Child with 
no Grammar at all, but to have Latin, as 
Englifh has been, without the Perplexity of 
Rules, talked into him; for if you will 
confider. it, Latiz is no more unknown to a 
Child, when he comes into the World, than 
Englifh: And yet he learns Ezglifb without 
Matter, Rule, or Grammar; and fo might 
he Latin too, as Tully did, if he had fome 
Body always to talk to him ir this Lan- 
guage. And when we fo often fee a French 
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Woman teach an Englifh Girl. to {peak and 
read French perfe&ly in a Year or two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or any 
Thing elfe but prattling to her, I cannot but 
wonder, how Gentlemen have overfeen this 
Way for their Sons, and thought them more 
dull or incapable than their Daughters. 
$ 166. If therefore a Man could be got, 
who himfelf fpeaking good Latin, would 
always be about your Son, talk conftantly 
to him, and fuffer him to fpeak or read 
nothing elfe, this would be the true and 
genuine Way, and that which I would pro- 
pofe, not only as the eafieft and beít, 
‘wherein a Child might, without Pains or 
Chiding, get a Language, which cthers are 
wont to be whipt for at School fix or feven 
Years together: But alfo as that, wherein 
at the fame Time he might have his Mind 
and Manners formed, and he be inftru@ted 
to boot in feveral Sciences, fuch as are a 
good Part of Geography, Affronomy, Chrono- 
logy, Anatomy, befides (ome Parts of Hifory, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under the Senfes, and require little 
more than Memory. For there, if we would 
take the true Way, our Knowledge fhould 
begin, and in thefe Things be laid the 
Foundation ; and not in the abftraét No- 
tions of Logick and 7Métapbyficks, which are 
fitter to amufe, than inform the Under- 
ftanding, in its firit fetting out towards 
Know- 
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Knowledge. When young Men have had. 
their Heads employ'd a little in thofe ab- 
ftra& Speculations without finding the Suc- 
ceís and Improvement, or that Ufe of them, 
which they expected, they are apt to have 
mean Thoughts, either of Learning or them- 
felves; they are tempted to quit their Stu- 
dies, and throw away their Books, as con- 
taining nothing but hard Words, and empty 
Sounds; or elfe, to conclude, that if there 
be any real Knowledge in them, they them- 
felves have not Underftandings capable of 
i. That thisis fo, perhaps І could affure you 
upon my own Experience. Amongft other 
Things to be learned by a young Gentleman 
in this Method, whilít others of his Age 
are wholly taken up with Latin and Lan- 
guages, І may ао fet down Geometry for 
one; having known a young Gentleman, bred 
fomething after this Way, able to demon- 
ftrate feveral Propofitions in Euclid, before 
he was thirteen. . 

$ 167. But if fuch a Man cannot be got, 
who fpeaks good Latis, and being able to 
inftru& your Son in thefe Parts of Know- 
ledge, will undertake it by this Method; 
the next beft is to have him taught as near 
this Way as may be, which is by taking 
{оте eafy and pleafant Book, fuch as ZEfop's 
Fables, and. writing the Еней Tranflation 
(made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 
and the Latis Words which anfwer each of 
L4 them, 
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them, juft over it in another. Thefe let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he 
perfe&ly underftands the Latin; and then 
£o on to another Fable, till he be alfo per- 
fe& in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfe& in, but fometimes reviewing that, to 
keep it in his Memory. And when he 
comes to write, let thefe be fet him for Co- 
pies, which with the Exercife of his Hand, 
will alfo advance him in Latin. ‘This being 
a more imperfe& Way than by talking Latin 
unto him ; the Formation of the Verbs firft, 
and afterwards the Declenfions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns perfe&ly learned by Heart, 
may facilitate his Acquaintance with the 
Genius and Manner of the Latin Tongue, 
which varies the Signification of Verbs and 
Nouns, not as the Modern Languages do by 
Particles perfix'd, but by changing the laft 
Syllables. More than this of Grammar, I 
think he need not have, till he can read him- 
felf Sanétii Minerva, with Scioppius and Peri- 
zonitis's Notes. 

In teaching of Children, this too, I think, 
is to be obferved, that in той Cafes, where 
they ftick, they are not to be farther puz- 
zled, by putting them upon finding it out 
themfelves; as by asking fuch Quettions as 
thefe, (viz) Which is the Nominative 
Cafe, in the Sentence they are to conftrue ? 
or demanding, what aufero fignifies, to lead 
them to the Knowledge what ab/tulere figni- 
í ‚ cS, 
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fies, 3с. : when ' they | cannot, readily -tell- 
This waítes Time only. in diftirbing them ; 
for МИЁ they are learning. and apply them- 
felves with Attention, they are apt to be kept 
in. good Humour, and every Thing made 
 eafy. to them, and. as pleafant as. poffible.. 
‘Therefore where-ever, they are at a Stand, 
aid are willing to go forwards, help them 
refently. over the Difficulty, without any 
Rebuke or Chiding, remembring, that where 
harfher Ways are taken, they are the Effet ` 
only of Pride and, Peevifhnefs in, the Teach- 
ег wlio expects Children. fhould. inftantly 
be Майег of as much as,he knows; where- 
as he fhould rather confider, that his Bii- 
nefs is to fettle in them Habits, пог angrily 
to inculcate Rules; which ferve for little in 
the. Condu&. of; our Lives; at leaft are of 
no ufe;to Children, who forget them as {foon 
as givens. (In Sciences where their, Reafon is 
со: Бе exercifed, I will nor deny, but this 
Method. may fometimes be, varied, and Dif- 
ficulties, propofed on, purpofe То excite In-. 
duttry, and accuítom; the; Mind го employ 
its own Strength, and Sagacity, in Reafoning. 
But yetj:I guefs, thisis not to; be done to 
Children; whilft, very -young, nor at their 
Entrance upon. апу ; Sort, of Knowledge : 
Then every Thing. of itfelf is difficult, 
and.the great Uíe and Skill of a. Teacher 
is)to make. all as eafy as he can: But parti- 
шапу їп Karning of Languages there is leait 
L 5 Occafion 
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Occafion for pofing of Children. ^ For Lan- 
guages being to be learned by'rote, Cuftom 
and Memory, are then fpoken in greateft 
Perfe&ion, when all Rules of Grammar are 
utterly forgotten. I grant the Grammar of . 
a Language is fometimes very carefully to 
be ftudied, but it is not to be ftudied but by 
a grown Man, when he applies himfelf to the 
underftanding of any Language critically, 
which is feldom the Bufinefs of any but pro- 
feffed Scholars. This, I think, will be agreed 
to, that if a Gentleman be to ftudy any Lan- 
guage, it ought to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underftand the Language, 
which he has conftant Ufe of, with the ut- 
moft Accuracy. 

There is yet a further Reafon, why Maf- 
tersand Teachers fhould raife no Difficulties 
to their Scholars; but on the contrary fhould 
Ímooth their Way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them ftop.; Chil- 
drens Minds are narrow and weak, and ufu- 
ally fufceptible but of one "Thought at once. 
Whatever is n a Child's Head, fills it for 
the time, efpecially if fet on with any Paf- 
fion. It fhould therefore be the Skill and 
Art of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
all other Thoughts, whilit they are learning 
of any Thing, the better to make room 
for what he would inftil into them, that it 
may be reoeived with Attention and Appli- 
cation, without which it leaves no Е 

n. 
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fion. The natural Temper of Children dif- 
pofes their Minds to wander. Novelty a- 
lone. takes them; whatever that prefents, 
they are prefently eager to have a 'Tafte of, ` 
and are as foon fatiated with it. They 
quickly. grow weary of the fame thing, and 
fo have almott their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradi&ion to the 
natural State of Childhood, for them to fix 
their fleeting "Fhoughts. Whether this be 
owing to the Temper of their Brains, or 
the Quicknefs or Inftability of their animat 
Spirits, over which the Mind has not yer got 
a full Command ; this .is vifible, that it is 
a Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts 
fteady to any Thing. А lafting continued 
Attention is one of the hardeft Tasks can be 
impofed on them; and therefore, he that re- 
quires their Application, fhould endeavour to 
make what he propofes as grateful and agree- 
sable as poffible; at leaft he ought to take 
care not to join any difpleafing ог frightful 
Idea with it. If they come not to their 
Books with fome Kind of Liking and Re- 
lifh, *tis no wonder their Thoughts fhould be 
perpetually fhifted from what difgufts them ; 
and feek better Entertainment in more plea- 
fing Objects, after which they willunavoid- 
ably be gadding. 

"Tis, I know, the ufual Method of Tutors, 
to endeavour to procure Attention in their: 
Scholars, and to fix their Minds. to ы 

' ле 
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finefs in Hand, by Rebukes and Corre&ions; 
if they find them ever fo little wandering. 
But fuch Treatmenr is fure to produce the 
quite contrary Effe&. . Paffionate Words or 
Blows from the Tutor fills the Child’s Mind 
with, Terror and Affrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no Room for other Impreffions. I believe 
there is- no Body, that reads this, but may 
recollect what Diforder, hafty or imperious 
Words from his Parents or Teachers have 
caufed in his Thoughts ; how for the Time 
it has turned his Brains, fo that he Ќсагсе 
knew what wasfaid by or tohim. He pre- 
fently loft the Sight of what he was upon, 
his Mind was filled with Diforder and Con- 
fufion, and in that State was no longer ca- 
pable of Attention to any thing elfe. 

"Iis true, Parents and Governors ought 
to fettle and eftablifh their Authority by 
an Awe over the Minds of thofe under their 
Tuition; and to rule them by that: But 
when they have got an Afcendant over them, 
they fhould ufe. it with great Moderation, 
and not make themfelves fuch Scare-crows, 
that their Scholars fhould always tremble 
in their Sight. Such an Anfterity may 
make their Government eafy to themfelves, 
but of very little ufe to their Pupils. "Tis 
impoffible Children fhould learn any Thing 
whilft their Thoughts are pofleffed and «і 
flurbed with any Paffion, efpecially Fear, 

1 which 
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which makes the ftrongeft Impreffion on 
their yet tender and weak Spirits. Keep 
the Mind in an eafy calm Temper, when 
you would have it receive your Inftruc- 
tions, or any Increafe of Knowledge. "Tis 
as impoffible to draw fair and regular Cha- 
racters on а trembling Mind, as on a fha- 
king Paper. 

The great Skill of a Teacher is toget and 
keep the Attention of his Scholar; whilft 
he has that, he is fure to advance а? faft as 
the Learner's Abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his Buftle and Pudder will 
be to little or no Purpofe. ‘To attain this, 
he fhould make the Child comprehend (as 
much as may be) the Ufefulnefs of what he 
teaches him, and Jet him fee, by what he 
has learnt, that he ican do fomething, which 
he could not before; fomething, which gives 
him fome Power and real Advantage above 
others who are ignorant of it. To this he 
fhould add Sweetnefs in all his Inftru&ions, 
and by a certain Tendernefsin his whole Car- 
riage, make the Child fenfible, that he loves 
him, and defigns nothing but his Good, the 
only way to beget Love in the Child, which 
will make him hearken to his Leffons, and 
relifh what he teaches him. ? 

Nothing but Obftinacy fhould meet with 
any Imperioufnefs, or rough Ufage. . All 
other Faults fhould be corre&ed with a gen- 
tle Hand; and kind engaging Words ніў 

wor 
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work better and more effectually upon а 
willing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverfenefs which rough and im- 
perious Ulage often produces in well dif- 
pofed and generous Minds. "Tis true, Obíti- 
пасу and wilful Negle&s muit be maftered, 
even though it coft Blows to do it: But I 
зт apt to think Perverfenefs in the Pupils is 
often the Effe& of Frowardnefs in the Tu- 
' tor; and that moft Children would feldom 
have deferved Blows, if needleís and mifap- 
plied Roughnefs had not taught them Ш-па- 
ture, and given them an Averfion for their 
Teacher, and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, Forgetfulnefs, Untteadinefs, 
and Wandring of Thought, are the natural 
Faults of Childhood; and therefore, where 
they are not obferved to be wilful, are to be 
mention'd foftly, and gain'd upon by Time. 
if every Slip of this kind produces Anger 
and Rateing, the Occafion of Rebuke and 
Corre&ions would return fo often, that the 
Tutor will be a conftant Terror and Un- 
eafinefs to his Pupils. Which one thing is 
enough to hinder their profiting by his Let- 
fons, and to defeat all his Methods of In- 
ftru&ions. 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds. 
be fo tempered with the conftant Marks of 
Tendernefs and Good-wilt, that Affection 
may {рог them to their Duty, and make 
them find a Pleafure in complying with his 

Di&ates. 
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Di&ates. This will bring them with Satisfac- 
tion to their Tutor; make them hearken 
to him, as to one who is their Friend, that 
cherifhes them, and takes Pains for their 
Good: 'This will keep their "Thoughts eafy 
and free whilit they are with him, the only 
Temper wherein the Mind is capable of 
receiving new Informations, and of. admit- 
ting into іс felfthofe Impreffions; which, 
if not “taken and retained, all-that they 
and their "Feachers do together is loft La- 
bour; ‘there is much Uneafinefs апа little 
Learning. 

§ 168. When by this Way of inter- 
lining Lati» and Englif one with another, 
he has got a moderate Knowledge of the Le- 
tin Tongue, he may than be advanced a lit- 
tle farther to the reading of fome other eafy 
Latin-Book, Muchas иін or Eutropius; and 
to make the Reading and Underftanding of 
it the le(s tedious and difficult to him, let 
him help himfelf if he pleafes with the Esg- 
hifh'Tranflation. Nor let the Obje&ion, that 
he will than know it only by rote, fright 
any one. 'Lhis, when well confidered, is not 
of any Moment againit, but plainly for this 
Way of learning a Language. For Lan- 
guages are only to be learned by rote; 
апа a Man who does пог fpeak Englifh or 
Latin perfe&üly by rote, fo that having 
thought of the thing he wonld fpeak of, 
his Tongue of Courfe, without Thought of 

Rule, 
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Rule or Grammar, falls into! the proper 
Expreffion-and Idiom of that Language, does 
not (реак it well, nor is Майег of it. |. And 
I would fain have апу one name to me that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or {peak 
as he fhouldido, by the Rules of Grammar. 
Languages were made not by Rules ог Atty 
but by Accident, and the common Ufe of 
the People. And he that {peaks them well, ` 
has no other Rule. but that; nor any thing 
to truft to, but his Memory, andithe. Habit 
of fpeaking after:the/Fathion learned from 
thofe, that are allowed to fpeak properly; 
which in other Words is only ‘to da by 
rote» 
lt will poffibly.be asked here, is Gram- 
mar «then of no. Ufe ? andi: have thofe who 
have taken: fo much Pains in reducing feve- 
ral Languages. to -Rules and; Obfervations ; 
who have writ fo much about Declen fons 
and Conjugations, about.Comcards and Syn- 
taxis, loft their Labour, and been learned to 
no purpofe? I| fay not, fo; Grammar has 
its Place too. Виг 145 I think 1;may,fay, 
. There is more ftir a. great.deal made with 
it than there needs; andithofe are tormented 
about it, to whom it. docs not at all belong ; 
I mean Children at. the Age wherein they 
аге ufually perplexed with „іс in Gram- 
mat-Schools. 
There is nothing more evident, than. that 
Languages leagat by rote ferve well enough 
or 
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for the common Affairs of Life and ordi- 
nary Commerce. Nay, Perfons of Quality 
of the fofter Sex, and fuch of them as have 
fpent their Time in well-bred Company, 
fhew us, that this plain natural Way, with- 
out the Ісай Study or Knowledge of Gram- 
mar, can carry thém to a great Degree of 
Elegance and Politenefs in their Language: 
And there are Ladies who, without know- 
ing what Tenes and Participles, Adverbs and 
Prepofitions are, {peak as properly and as cor- 
rectly (they might take it for an ill Compli- 
ment if I faid as any Country School-Matter) 
as moft Gentlemen who have been bred up 
in the ordinary Methods of Grammar- 
Schools. Grammar therefore we fee may be 
fpared in fome Cafes. The Queftion then 
will be, To whom fhould it be taught, and 
when? To this I anfwer ; 

1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary _ 
Intercourfe of Society and Communication 
of Thoughts in common Life, withont any 
farther Defign in the Ufe of them. Апа 
for this Purpofe, the original Way of learn- 
ing a Language by Converfation, ‘not only 
ferves well enough, but is to be preferred 
as the moft expedite, proper and natural. 
Therefore, to this Ufe of Language one may 
anfwer, That Grammar is not neceflary. 
This fo many of my Readers muft be forced 
to allow, as underftand what l here fay; 
and who converfing with others, NE Yo 

them 
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them without having ever been taught the 
Grammar of the Еле? Tongue. Which 1 
fuppofe is the Caíe of incomparably the 
greateft Part of Englifo Men, of whom I 
have never yet known any one who learned 
his Mother-Tongue by Rules. 

2. Others there are, the greateft part of 
whofe Bufinefs in this World is to be done 
with their Tongues and with their Pens ; 
and tothefe it is convenient, if not neceffary, 
that they fhould {peak properly and cor- 
rectly, whereby they may let their Thoughts 
into other Mens Minds the more eafily, and 
with the greater Impreffion. Upon this 
account it is, that any fort of Speaking, 
fo ás will make him be underítood, is not 
thought enough fora Gentleman. He ought 
to ftudy Grammar amongft the other Helps 
of fpeaking well, but it muft be the Gram- 
mar of his own Tongue, of the Language 
he ufes, that he may underftand his own 
Country Speech nicely, and fpeak it pro- 
perly, without fhocking the Ears of thofe it 
is addrefled to, with Solecifms and offenfive 
Irregularities. And to this Purpofe Gram- 
mar is neceffary ; but it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 
thofe only who would take Pains in culti- 
vating their Language, and in perfecting 
their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen fhould 
not do this, I leave to be confidered, (ince 
the want of Propriety and grammatical Ex- 

a&neís, 
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aGnefs, is thought very misbecoming one 
of that Rank, and ufually draws on one 
guilty of fuch Faults the Cenfure of having 
had a lower Breeding and worfe Company 
than fuits with his Quality. If this be fo, 
(as I fuppofe it is) it will be Matter of 
Wonder why young Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead 
Languages, and are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues: They do 
not fo much as know their is any fuch 
thing, much lefs is it made their Bufinefs, 
to be inftru&ed in it. Nor is their own 
Language ever propofed to them as worthy 
their Care and cultivating, though they 
have daily Ufe of it, and are not feldom, in 
the future Courfe of their Lives, judg'd of 
by their handfome or aukward way of 
expreffing themfelves in it. Whereas the 
Languages whofe Grammars they have been 
fo much employed in, are fuch as probably 
they fhall fcarce ever (реак or write; or if, 
upon Occafion, this fhould happen, they 
fhould be excufed for the Miftakes and Faults 
they make in it. Would nota Chine/e, who 
took notice of this way of Breeding, be apt 
to imagine that all our young Gentlemen 
were defigned to be Teachers and Profeflors 
of the dead Languages of foreign Countries, 
and not to be Men of Bufinefs in their 
own. 


3. There 
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3. There is a third Sort of Men, who 
apply themfelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and (which amongft us are called the) 
learned Languages, make them their Study, 
and pique themfelves, upon their. Skill in: 
them. :No doubt, thofe’ who. propofe to 
themfelves the learning of. any Language 
with this View, and would be critically ex- 
ай in it, ought carefully toftudy the Gram- 
mar of it. I would not be miftaken here, 
as if this were to undervalue Greek and 
Latin. Tgrant thefe are Languages of great 
Ufe: and Excellency, and a/Man “сап have 
no place among the Learned in this Part of 
the Warld, who is a Stranger to them: But 
the Knowledge a Gentleman would ordina- 
rily draw for his Ufe out of the Roman and 
Greek Writers, I think he may attain with- 
out ftudying the Gtammats of thofe Tongues, 
and by bare reading, may come. to under- 
ftand them fufficiently for all his Purpofes. 
How much farther he fhall at any time be 
concerned to look into the Grammar and cri- 
tical Niceties of either of thefe Tongues, he 
himfelf will be able to determine when he 
comes to propofe to himfelf the Study of any 
thing that fhall require it. Which brings me 
to the other Part of the Enquiry, viz. 


When Grammar fbould be taught ? 


To which, upon the premifed Grounds; 
the Anfwer is obvious, viz. 
$T 4 That 
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That if Grammar ought to be taught at 
any time, it muft be to one that can fpeak 
the Language already; how elfe can he be 
taught the Grammar of it? "This at leaft 
is evident from the Practice of the wife and 
learnea Nations amongft the Antients. They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their own, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
counted all other Nations barbarous, and had 
a Contempt for their Languages. Апа tho’ 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongft 
the Romans, towards the End of their Com- 
monwealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study ot their Youth: 
Their own Language they were to make ufe 
of, and therefore it was their own Language 
they were inftructed and exercifed in. 

But, more particularly to determine the 
proper Seafon for Grammar, I do not fee 
how it can reafonably be made any one’s 
Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetorick ; 
when itis thought ‘Time to put any one 
upon the Care of polifhing his Tongue, ‘апа 
of {peaking better than the Illiterate, then 
is the Time for him to be inftru&ed in the 
Rules of (Grammar, and not before. For 
Grammar being to teach Men not to fpeak, 
but to fpeak correctly, and according to the 


exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one 
‘Part of Elegancy, there ‘is little Ufe of the 
‘one to him that has no Need of the other ; 


where Rhetorick is not neceffary, Grammar 
may 
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may be fpared. I know not why any oné 
fhould майе his Time, and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Difpatches in it... When any one 
finds in himíclf а Neceffity or Difpofition to 
ftudy any foreign Language to the bottom, 
and to be nicely exa& in the Knowledge 
of it, it will be time enough to take a gram- 
matical Survey of it. If his ufe of it ре 
only to underftand fome Books writ in it, 
without a critical Knowledge of the Tongue 
itfelf, reading alone, as I have faid, will at- 
tain this End, without charging the Mind * 
with the multiplied Rules and Intricacies of 
Grammar. . 
$ 169. For the Exercife of his Writing, 
let him fometimes tranflate’ Latin into Eng- 
Шр г But the learning of Latin being no- 
thing but the learning of Words, a very 
unpleafant Bufinefs both to young and old, 
join as much other real Knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning ftill with that. which 
lies той obvious to the Senfes; fuch as is © 
the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants and Ani- 
mals, and particularly Timber and Fruit- 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein a great deal may be taught a 
Child which will not be ufelefs to the Man. 
But more cípecially Geography, .Affronousy, 
and Avatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a care Ш that you do not 
clog 


k 
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dog him with too much at once; or make 
any thing his Bufinefs but downright Virtue, 
or reprove him for any thing but Vice, or 
fome apparent Tendency to it. 

$ 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
£o to School to get the Latin Tongue, twill 
be in vain to talk with you concerning the 
Method I think beft to be obferved in 
Schools ; you muft fübmit to that you find 
there, not expe& to have it changed for 
your Son ; but yet by all Means obtain, if 
you can, that he be not employed in making 
Latin Themes and Declamations, and leaft of 
all, Verfes of any Kind. You may infift on 
it, if ic will do any good, that you have 
no Рейге to make him either a Latin O- 
rator or a Poet, but barely would have 
him underftand perfe&ly a Latis Author; 
and that you obferve, thofe who teach 
any ofthe modern Languages, and that with 
Succefs, riever amufe their Scholars to make 
Speeches or Verfes either in French or Italian, 
their Bufinefs being Language barely, and 
not Invention. 

171. · But to tell you a lit- 
a ie fuly why I std je Wem 
have him exercifed in making of Themes 
and Verfes. 1. As to Themes, they have, I 
confefs, the Pretence of fomething ufeful, 
which is to teach People to fpeak handfomly 
and well on any Subje& ; which, if it could 
be attained this way, I own, would be a 
great 
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great Advantage, there being nothing more 
becoming a Gentleman, nor more Шей in 
all the Occurrences of Life, than to be able, 
on any Occafion, to {peak well, and to the 
Purpofe. But this I fay, that the making 
of Themes, as is ufual in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward it: For do but confider 
what it is, in making a Theme, that a young 
Lad is employed about; it is to make a 
Speech on fome Latia Saying; as Omnia 
vincit amor; or Non licet in Bello bis pecca- 
re, Е5с. And here the poor Lad, who wants 
Knowledge of thofe things he is to fpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obfervation, muft fet his Invention on the 
Rack, to fay fomething where he knows 
nothing; which is a fort of Egyptian Tyran- 
ny, to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore it 
15 ufual, in fuch Cafes, for the poor Chil- 
dren to go to thofe of higher Forms with 
this Petition, „гау give me а little Senfe; 
which, whether it be more reafonable or 
more ridiculous, is not eafy to determine. 
Before a Man can be їп any Capacity to 
Ípeak on any Subject, "dis neceffary he be 
acquainted with it; or elfe it is as foolifh to 
fet him to difcourfe of it, as to fet a blind 
Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of 
Mufick. And would you not think him a 
little erack’d, who would require another 
to make an Argument on a mote ton 

who 
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who underítands nothing of our Laws? 
And what, I pray, do School-Boys under- 
ftand concerning thofe Matters which are 
ufed to be propofed to them in their Themes, 
as Subjects to difcourfe on, to whet and ex- 

ercife their Fancies ? 
$ 172. In the next Place, confider the 
Language that their Themes. are made in: 
"Iis Latin, a Language foreign in their 
Country, and long fince dead every where: 
A Language which your Son, *tis a thou- 
fand to one, fhall never have an Occafion 
oncc to make a Speech in as long as he 
lives after he comes to be a Man; and a 
Language wherein the Manner of expref- 
fing one's felf is fo far different from ours, 
that to be perfe& in that would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his Eng- 
lb Stile. Befides that, there is now fo 
little Room ог Ufe for {et Speeches in 
our own Language in any Part of our 
Englifb Bufinefs, that I can fee no Pretence 
for this Sort of Exercife in our Schools, 
unlefs it: сап be fuppofed, that the making 
of fet Latia Speeches fhould be the Way 
to teach Меп to fpeak well in Ел Л ex- 
tempore. The Way to that, I fhould think 
rather to be this: That there fhould be 
propos'd to young Gentlemen, rational and 
ufeful Queftions, fuited to their Age and 
Capacities, and on Subjects not. wholly un- 
known to them, nor оц оЁ their Way: 
M Such 
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Such as theíe, when they are ripe for Ex- 
ercifes of this Nature, they fhould extem- 
pore, or after a little Meditation upon the 
Spot, {peak to, without penning of any 
thing: Forlask, if we will examine the 
Effe&s of this Way of learning to fpeak 
well, who fpeak beft in any Bufinefs, when 
Occafion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either thofe who have accuftomed themfelves 
to compofe and write down beforehand, what 
they would fay ; or thofe, who thinking on- 
ly of the Matter, to underftand that as well 
as they сап, ufe themfelves only to {peak ex- 
tempore And he that ай judge by this, 
well be little apt to think, that the accu(- 
toming him to ftudied Speeches, and fet 
Compofitions, is the Way to fita young 
Gentleman for Bufinefs. 

$ 173. But perhaps we fhall be told, "tis 
to improve and perfect them in the Latin 
Tongue. "Tis true, that is their proper 
Bufinefs at School; but the making of 
Themes is not the Way to it: That per- 
plexes their Brains about Invention of 
things to be faid, not about the Significa- 
tion of Words to be learn'd; and when they 
are making a Theme, "tis "Thoughts they 
fearch and f{weat for, not Language. But 
the Learning and Maftery of a Tongue be- 
ing uneafy and unpleafant enough in itfelf, 
fhould not be cumbred with any other Dif- 
ficulties, as is done in this way of proceed- 


ing. 
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ing. In fine, if Boys Inventions be to be. 
quicken’d by fuch Exercife, let them make 
Themes in Englifb, where they have Facili- 
ty and a Command of Words, and will bet- 
ter fee what kind of Thoughts they have, 
when put into their own Language. And 
if the Latin Tongue be tọ be learned, let 
it be done the eafieft Way, without toiling 
and difgufting the Mind by fo uneafy an 
Employment as that of making Speeches 
joined to it. 
§ 174. Ifthefe may be any 
Reafons againft Childrens ma- й. 
king Latin Themes at School, I 
have much more to fay, and of mote 
Weight, againfttheir making Verfes; Verfes - 
of any Sort: For if he has no Genitis to 
Poetry, *tis the той unreafonable thing in 
the World to torment a Child, and wafte 
his Time about that which can never fuc- 
ceed ; and if he have a poetick Vein, "tis 
to me the ftrangeft thing in the World 
that the Father fhould defire or fuffer іс 
to be cherifhed or improved. Methinks 
the Parents fhould labour to have it ftifled 
and fupprefífed as much as may be; and I 
know not what Reafon a Father can have 
to wifh his Son a Poet, who does not defire 
to have him bid Defiance to all. other Gall- 
ings and Bufinefs: which is not yet the 
worít of the Cafe; for if he proves a fuc- 
cefsíul Rhymer, and gets once the Reputa- 
M 2 tion 
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tion of a Wit, I defire it may be confidet- 
ed what Company and Places he is like to 
{pend his Time in, nay, and Eftate too: 
For it is very feldom feen, that any one 
difcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in Par- 
na[Jus.. "Tis a pleafant Air, but a barren 
Soil; and there are very few Inftances of 
thofe who have added to their Patrimony by 
any thing they have reaped from thence. 
Peetry and Gaming,"which ufually go to- 
gether, are alike in this too, that they fel- 
dom bring any Advantage but to thofe who 
have nothing elfe to live on. Men of E- 
ftates almoft conftantly go away Lofers ; 
ahd ’tis well if they efcape at a cheaper 
rate than their whole Eftates, or the great- 
eft»Part of them. If therefore you would 
not have -your Son the Fiddle to every jo- 
vial/Company, without whom the Sparks 
could not relifh their Wine, nor know how 
to país an Afternoon idly ; if you would 
not have him to майе his Time and Eftate 
to divert others, and contemn the dirty 
Acres left him by his Anceftors, I do not 
think you will much care he fhould be a 
Poet, or that his School-mafter fhould en- 
ter him in verfifying. But yet, if any one 
will think Poetry a defirable Quality in his 
Son, and that the Study- of it would raife 
his Fancy and Parts, he muft needs yet 
confefs, that to that End reading the excel- 
lent Greck and Romans Pocts, is of i 
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Ufe than making bad Verfes of his own, in 
a Language that is not his own. And he, 
whofe Defign it is to excel in Englifh Poc- 
try, would not, I guefs, think the Way to 
іс were*to make his firft Effays in Latin 
Verfes. 
$ 175. Another thing very 
ordinary in the vulgar Method = Memoriter. 
of Grammar-Schools there is, of 
which I fee no Ufe at all, unlefs it be to 
baulk young Lads in the Way to learning 
Languages, which, in my Opinion, fhould 
be made as eafy and pleafant as may be; 
and that which was painful in it; as much 
as poffible, quite removed. That which,I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their be- 
ing forced to learn by heart, great Parcels 
of the - Authors which are taught them; 
wherein I can difcover no Advantage at all, 
^ eípecially to the Bufinefs they аге upon. 
Languages are to be learned only by Read- 
ing and Talking, and not by Scraps of Au- 
thors got by heart ; which, when a Man's: 
Head. is ftuffed with, he has got the juft 
Furniture of a Pedant, and "tis the ready 
Way to make him one; than which. there 
is nothing lefs becoming a Gentleman. For 
what can be more ridiculous, than to mix- 
the rich and handfome "Thoughts. and Say- 
ings of others with a. deal of poor Stuff of 
his own; which is thereby the more expo-' 
fed; and has no other Grace in it, nor will. 
| М; other- 
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otherwife recommend the Speaker, than a 
thread-bare Ruffet Coat would, that was fet 
off with large Patches of Scarlet, and glit- 
tering Brocade. Indeed, where a Paflage 
comes in the way, whofe Matter is worth 
Remembrance, and the Expreffion of it 
very clofe and excellent, (as there аге ma- 
ny fuch in the antient Authors) it may not 
be amifs to lodge it in the Mind of young 
Scholars, and with fuch admirable Strokes 
of thofe great Mafters fometimes exercife 
the Memory of School-Boys. But their learn- 
ing of their Leffons by Heart, as they hap- 
pen to fall out in their Books, without Choice 
or,Diftin&ion, I know not what it ferves for, 
but to mifpend their Time and Pains, and 
give them a Difguft and Averfion to their 
Books, wherein they find nothing but ufelefs 
Trouble. | 
$ 176. 1 hear. it is faid, That Children 
fhould be employ’d in getting things by 
heart, to exercife and improve their Me- 
mories. I сома wifh this were faid with 
as much Authority of Reafon, as it is with 
Forwardnefs of Affurance, and that this 
Practice were eftablifhed upon good Obfer- 
vation more than old Cuftom: For it is 
evident, that Strength of Memory is ow- 
ing to an happy Conftitution, and not to 
any habitual Improvement got by Exercife. 
"Tis true, what the mind is intent upon, 
and, for fear of letting it flip, often im- 
prints 
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prints afrefh on itfelf by frequent Reflec- 
tion, that it is apt to retain, but ftill ac- 
cording to its own natural Strength of Re- 
tention. An Impreffion made on Bees-wax 
or Lead, will not laft fo long as on Brafs 
or Steel. Indeed, if it be renew'd often, 
ir may laft the longer; but every new re- 
fle&ing on it is a new Impreffion; and ’tis 
from thence one is to reckon, if one would 
know how long the Mind retains it. But 
the learning Pages of Latin by Heart, no 
more fits the Memory for Retention of 
any thing elfe, than the graving of one 
Sentence in Lead makes it the more capa- 
ble of retaining firmly any other Chargc- 
ters. If fuch a fort of Exercife of the 
Memory were able to give it Strength, and 
improve our Parts, Players of all other 
People muft needs have the beft Memo- 
ries, and be the beft Company. But whe- 
ther the Scraps they have got into their 
Heads this way, makes them remember 
other things the better; and whether their 
Parts be improved proportionable to the 
Pains they have taken in getting by heart 
others Sayings, Experience will fhew. Me- 
тогу is fo neceffary to all Parts and Condi- 
tions of Life, and fo little is to be done 
without it, that we are not to fear it fhould 
grow dull and ufefefs for want of Exercife, 
if Exercife would make it grow ftronger. 
But I fear this Faculty of the Mind is not 


M4 capa- 
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capable of much Help and Amendment in 
general by any Exercife or Endeavour of 
ours, at leaft, not by that ufed upon this 
Pretence in Grammar-Schools. Апа if 
Xerxes was able to call every common Sol- 
dier by Name in his Army, that confifted 
of no lefs than an hundred thoufand Men, 
I think it may be gueffed, he got not this 
wonderful Ability by learning his Leffons 
by heart when he was a Boy. This Me- 
thod of exercifing and improving the Me- 
mory by toilfome Repetitions without Book 
of what they read, is, I think, little ufed 
in the Education of Princes, which if it 
bad that Advantage is talked of, fhould 
be'as little negle&ed in them as in the 
тсапеЁ School-Boys: Princes having as 
much need of good Memories as any Men 
living, and have generally an eqiíal Share 
in this Faculty with other Men; though 
it has neyer been taken саге of this Way. 
What the Mind is intent upon, and саге- 
ful of, that it remembers Бей, and for the 
Reafon above-mentioned : To which, if 
Method and Order be joined, all. is done, 
I think, that can be, for the Help of a 
weak Memory ; and he that. will take any 
other Way. to do it, efpecially that of 
charging it. with a Train of other Peoples 
Words, which he that learns cares not for, 
will, I guefs, fcarce. find the Profit anfwer 
half the Time and Pains employ'd in it. : 
о 
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І до not mean thereby, that there fhould 
be uo Exeicife givea to Childrens Me- 
movies. I think their Memories fhould be 
employ'd, but not-in learning by тоге whole 
Pages out of Books, which, the Leffon be- 
ing once faid, and that Task over, are de-) 
livered up again to Oblivion, and neglected) 
for ever. : This menas neither the Memory 
nor the Mind. What they fhould learn 
by heart out. of Authors, 1 have above 
mentioned: , And fuch wife and: ufcful Sen- 
tences being once given in charge to their 
Memories, they fhould: never be (uffer'd го 
forget again, but be often called to an ac- 
count for them; whereby, befides the Ufe 
thofe Sayings тау be to them in their fu- 
тшге! Life, as fo many. good Rules апа? 
Obfervations, they will be taught to reflect 
often, and bethink themfelves what they: 
have to remember, which is the only way 
to make the Memory quick and ufeful.: 
The.Cuftom. of frequent. Refle&ion will 
keep their Minds from running adrift, and. 
call; their Thoughts. home. from ufeleís un~ 
attentive, Roving : ; And therefore, I think,” 
it ‘may, do well, to. give them fomething 
eyery Day. to remember, but fomething ' 
ИШ, that is in itfelf worth the remembring, 
and. what yon |would never have out of 
Mind, whenever: you call, or they them- * 
folves fearch, for it. ‘This will oblige them: 
often to turn their: Thoughts » inwards, than. 
5 which: 
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which you cannot wifh them a better intellec- 
tual habit. 
$ 177. But under whofe Care 

Latin.  Íoever a Child is put, to be taught, 

during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it fhould be 
one, who thinks Latis and Languages the 
leaft Part of Education; one who knowing 
how much Virtue, and a well-temper'd Soul 
isto be preferred to any fort of Learsing 
or Language, makes it his chief Bufinefs to 
form the Mind of his Scholars, and give 
that a right Difpofition ; which, if once 
got, though all the reft fhould be negle&- 
ed, would, in due Time, produce all the 
гей: And which, if it be not got, and fet- 
tled, fo as to keep out ill and vicious Ha- 
bits, Languages and Sciences, and all the 
other Accomplifhments of Education, will 
be to no Purpofe, but to make the worfe, 
or more dangerous Man. And indeed what- 
ever Stir there is made about getting of 
Latin, as the great and difficult Butinefs, his 
Mother may teach it him herfelf, if fhe 
will but {репа two or three Hours: in a 
Day with him, and make him read the E- 
vangelifts in Latin. to her: For fhe need but 
buy a Latin 'Yeftament, and having gotfome 
Body to mark the laft Syllable but’ one, 
where it is long, in Words above two Syl- 
lables, (which is enough to regulate her” 
Pronunciation, and Accenting the "poe 

. rea 
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read daily in the Со/ре/5, and then let her 
avoid underftanding them in Latin if the 
can. And when fhe underftands the Evan- 
gelifts in Eatin, let her, in the fame Man- 
пег read ZEfop's Fables, and fo proceed on 
to Extroptus, Fuftin, and other {uch Books. 
I do not mention this, as an Imagination of 
what I fancy may do, but as ofa thing I 
have known done, and the Lati» Tongue 
with Eafe got this way. 

But, to return. to what I was faying: He 
that takes on him the Charge of bringing 
up young Men, efpecially young Gentle- 
men, fhould have fomething more in him 
than Latin, more than even a Knowledge 
in the Liberal Sciences: He fhould be a 
Perfon of eminent Virtue and Prudence, and 
with good Seufe, have good Humour, and 
the Skill to carry himfelf with Gravity, Eafe 
and Kindnefs, in a conftant Converfation 
‘with his Pupils. But of this I have fpoken 
at large in another Place. 

$ 178. At the fame Time that he is 
learning French and Latin, a Child, as has 
been faid, may alfo be enter’d in Arithme— 
tick, Geography, Chronology, Hiftory and Geo- 
ametry, too. For if thefe be taught him in 
French or Latin, when he begins once to un- 
derftand either of thefe Tongues, he will get 
a Knowledge in thefe Sciences, and the Lan- 
guage to boot. 


Geo- 
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Geography, 1 think, fhould be 
Geography begun with: For the learning 
of the Figure of the Globe, the 
Situation апі Boundaries of the tour Parts 
of the World, and that of particular King- 
doms and Countries, beiug only an Exerciíe 
of the Eyes and Memory, a Child with 
Pleafure will learn and retain them. · And 
this is fo certaln, that I now live in the 
Houfe with a Child, whom his Mother has 
fo well inftru&ed this Way їп Geography, 
that he knew the Limits of the four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, being 
ask'd, to any Country upon the Globe, or 
any County in the Map of England; knew 
all the great Rivers, Promontories, Straits, 
and Bays in the World, and could find 
the Longitude and Latitude of any Place, 
before he was fix Years old. 'Thefe things, 
that he will thus learn by Sight, and have 
by rote in his Memory, is not all, I confefs, 
that he is to learn upon the Globes. But 
«yet it is a good Step and Preparation to it, 
and will make the Remainder much eafier, 
when his Judgment is grown ripe enough 
for іг: Befides that, it gets fo much Time 
now; and by the. Pleafure of, knowing 
‘Things, leads him on infenfibly to the gain- 
ing of Languages. 


§ 179 
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$: 179.5 hei. rasis i 
kal Pans or che i one wel DN d v deitbnmetich, 

in ii Memory, it, may ien ix 
timc to begin «тене... By the natural 
Parts of the Globe, [сар ‘everal Politions 
of the Parts of che Eaith, aid Sca, under 
different Names and Diftinctions of Ccun- 
trics, not coming yet to thofe artificial and 
imaginary Lines, which have. been invented, 
and are only fuppos'd for the better Im- 

provement of that Science. 

$ 180. Arithmetick is the eafieft, and 
confequently the. firft Sort of abftra& Rea- 
foning, which the Mind commonly | bears, 
or accuftoms іс felfto: And is of fo ve- 
пега! Ufe in all Parts of Life and Bufinefs, 
that fcarce any Thing is to be done with- 
out it. This is certain, a Man cannot 
have too much of it, nor too perfectly : 
He fhould therefore begin to be exercis'd 
in Counting, as foon, and as far, as he is 
capable of it; and do fomething in it eve- 
ry Day, till he is Mafter of the Art of 
Numbers. When he underftands Addition 
and Subjtrattion, he then may be advanced 
farther in Geography, after he is acquainted 
with the ‘Poles, Zones, Parallel Circles, and 
Meridians, be taught Longitude and Latitude, 
and by them be made to underftand the Ufe 
of Maps, and by the Numbers placed on 
their Sides, to know the refpe&ive Situation 
of Countries, and how to find them out on 
j the 
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the terreítrial Globe. Which when 
Ађғототу. ће can readily do, he may than 

be entered in the celeftial; and 
there going over all the Circles again, with 
a more particular Obfervation ofthe Eclyp- 
tick, or Zodiack, to fix them all ve- 
ry clearly and diftin&ly in his Mind, he 
may be taught the Figure and Pofition of 
the feveral Conftellations, which may be 
fhewed him firt upon the Globe, and then 
in the Heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the Conftellations of this our Hemif- 
phere, ip may be time to give him fome No- 
tions of this our planetary World ; and to 
that Purpofe, it may not be amifs to make 
him a Draught of the Copernican Syftem, 
and therein explain to him the Situation of 
the Planets, their refpe&ive Diftances from 
the Sun, the Centre of their Revolutions. 
This will prepare him to underftand the 
Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
moít eafy and natural Way. For fince A- 
ftronomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
fhould proceed upon that Hypothefis, which 
is not only the fimpleft and leaft perplexed 
for a Learner, but alfo the likelieft to be 
true in it felf. But in this, as in all other 
Parts of Inftrućtion, great Care muft be 
taken with Children, to begin with that, 
which is plain and fimple, and to teach 

them 
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them as little as, can be at once, and fettle 
that well in their Heads, before you pro- 
ceed to the next, or any Thing new in that 
Science. Give them firft one fimple Idea, 
and fee that they take it right, and per- 
fe&ly comprehend it before you go any far- 
ther, and then add fome other fimple Idea 
which lies next in your Way to what you 
aim at, and fo proceeding by gentle and 
infenfible Steps, Children without Confufion 
and Amazement, will have their Under- 
ftandings opened, and their "Thoughts ex- 
tended farther, than could have been ex- 

ected. And when any one has learn'd any 

hing himfelf, there is no fuch Way to fix 
it in his Memory, and to encourage him to 
go on, as to fet him to teach it others. 

$ 181. When he has once got 
fuch an acquaintance with the Geome- 
Globes, as is abovementioned, he ^». 
may be fit to be tried in a little 
Geometry ; wherein I think the fix firft Books 
of Euclid enough for him to Бе taught. For 
Iam in (оте doubt, whether more to a Man 
of Bufinefs be neceffary or ufeful. At leaft, 
if he have a Genius and Inclination to it, be- 
ing enter'd fo far by his Tutor, will be able 
to go on of himfelf without a Teacher. 

The Globes therefore mutt be ttucied, and 
that diligently ; and I think may be begun 
betimes, if the Tutor will bc bur carcfut 
to difinguifh what the Child is capable of 

knowing, 
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knowing, and what not ; for which this may 
be a Rule that perhaps will go a pretty 
way, vz. that Children may be taught any 
Thing that falls ш дег their Seiafes, efpe- 
cially their Sight, as far as their Memories 
only are, exercifed : And thus га Child very 
young may learn, which is the ZEquator, 
which the Лан, &c. which. Europe, and 
which England, upon the Globes, as toon al- 
moít as he knows the Rooms.of the Houfe 
he lives in, if Care be taken not to teach him 
too much at once, nor. to fet him upon а} 
new Part, till that, which he is upon, be 
perfectly learned and fixed in his Memory. 
t $ 182. With Geography, Chro- 
Chronology. mology ought to go hand ia hand. 
I mean the general Part of it,, 
fo that he may have in, his Mind a View 
of the whole Current of Time, and the feve- 
ral confiderable Epochs that are made ufe of 
in Hiftory. Without thefe two, Hiftory, 
which is the great Miftrefs of. Prudence 
and civil Knowledge, and ought to be the 
proper Study of a Gentleman, or Man of. 
Bufinefs in the World, without Geography , 
and Chronology, I fay, Hiftory will be very 
il retain'd, and very little uíeful ; but. be 
only a Jumble of Matters of Fact, confufed- 
ly heaped together without Order. ог. In- 
ftru&ion. "Tis by thefe two, that the Actions, 
of Mankind are ranked into their proper 
Places of Times and Countries, under which. 
: Circum- 
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Circumftances, they are not only much 
eafier kept in the Memory, but in. that 
natural Order, are only capable to afford 
thofe Obfervations, which make: a Man 
the better, and the abler for reading 
them. 

$ 113. When I {peak of Chronology as a 
Science he fhould be perfe& in, I do not 
mean the little Controverfies that are in 
it. Thefe are endlefs, and той of them 
of fo little Importance to a Gentleman, 
as not to deferve to be enquir'd into, were 
they capable of an eafy Decifion. And 
therefore all that Jearned Noife and Duft 
of the Chronologift is wholly to be avoid- 
ed. The то ufcful Book I have (сеп їп 
that Part of Learning, is a {mall Treatife 
of Strauchius, which is printed in Twelves, 
under the Title of Breviarium Chronologi- 
cum, out of which may be fele&ed all that 
is neceflary to be taught a young Gentle- 
man concerning Chronology ; for all that is 
in that Treatife a Learner need not be 
cumbred with. He has in him .the moft 
remarkable or ufeful Epochs reduced all to 
that of the Juan Period, which is-the ea- 
fieft, and plaineft, and fureft Method, that 
can be made ufe of. in Chronology. ‘To this 
Treatife of Strauchius, Helvicus’s "Tables 
may be added, as a Book to be turned to 
on all Occafions. 


§ 184. 


4 


| 
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§ 184. As nothing teaches, fo 
Нуу. nothing delights more than Hif- 
tory. The firft of thefe recom- 
mends it to the Study of grown Men, the 
latter makes me think it the fitteft for a 
young Lad, who as foon as he is inftructed 
in Chronology, and acquainted with the fe- 
veral Epochs in ufe in this Part of the 
World, and can reduce them to the Julian 
Period, fhould then have fome Latin Hiffory 
put into his Hand. The choice fhould be 
dire&ed by the Eafinefs of the Stile; for 
where-ever he begins, Chronology will keep 
it from Confufion ; and the Pleafantnefs of 
the Subject inviting him to read, the Lan- 
guage will infenfibly be got, without that 
terrible Vexation and Uneafinefs, which 
Children fuffer, where they are put into 
Books beyond their Capacity ; fuch as are 
the Roman Orators and Poets, only to 
learn the Roman Language. When he has 
by reading mafter’d the eafier, fuch per- 
haps as Fuftin, Eutropius, Quintus Curtius, 
€c. the next Degree to thefe will give 
him no great Trouble: And thus by a 
gradual Progrefs from the plaineft and 
eafieit Hifforians, he may at laft come to 
read the moft difficult and fublime of the 
Latin Authors, fuch as are Tully, Virgil, 
and Horace. 


§ 185. 
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$ 185. The Knowledge of Zr- 
tue, all along from the beginning, Ei. 
in all the Inftances he is capa- 
ble of, being taught him more by Prac- 
tice than Rules ; and the Love of Repu- 
tation, inftead of fatisfying his Appetite, be- 
ing made habitual in him, I know not whe- 
ther he оша read any other Difcourfes 
of Morality, but what he finds in the Bi- 
ble ; or have any Syftem of Ethicks put in- 
to his Hand, till he can read Tulis Offices, 
not as a School-Boy to learn Latin, but as 
one that would be informed in the Principles 
and Precepts of Virtue, for the Conduét of 
his Life. 

$ 186. When he has pretty... 
well digefted Filh’s Offices, and fp 
added to it, Pufendorf de Officio i 
Hominis ЕЭ Civis, it may be feafonable to 
fet him upon Grotius de Sure Belli & Pa- 
cis, or, which perhaps is the better of the 
two, Puffendorf de Jure naturali 63 Gen- 
fium; wherein he will be inftru&ed in the 
natural Rights of Men, and the Original 
and Foundations of Society, and the Du- 
ties refulting from thence. ‘This general 
Part of Civil-Law and Hiftory, are Stu- 
dies which a Gentleman fhould not barely 
touch at, but conftantly dwell upon, and 
never have done with. A virtuous and 
well-behaved young Man, that is well-ver- 
fed in the general Part of tbe Civil-Law 
(which 
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(which concerns not the Chicane of private 
Cafes, but the Affairs and Intercourfe of 
civilized Nations in general, grounded upon 
Principles of Reafon) underftands айл 
well, and can write a good Hand, one may 
turn loofe into the World, with great. Af- 
furance, that he will find Employment and 

Efteem every where. 

§ 187. It would be ftrange to fup- 
Law. pole an Englifh Gentleman fhould 
be ignorant of the Law of his 
Country. This, whatever Station he is in, 
is fo requilite, that from a Juftice of the 
Peace, to a Miniíter of State, I know no 
Place he can well fill without it. I do 
not mean the chicane, or wrangling and cap- 
tious Part of the Law: A Gentleman, 
whofe Bufinefs is to feek the true Meafures 
of Right and Wrong, and not the Arts 
һом to avoid doing the one, and. fecure 
himfelf in doing the other, ought to be as 
far from fuch .a.Study of the Law, as he 
is concerned diligently to apply himfelf. to 
that, wherein he, may. be ferviceable to his 
Country. And to. that.Purpofe, I think 
the right Way for a Gentleman to ftudy 
our Law, which he does not defign» for 
his Calling, is to take a View of our Eng- 
Пр Conftitution and Government, in. the 
antient Books of the Common-Law ; and 
{оте more modern. Writers, who. out of 
them have given an Account, of this, Go-. 
vernment. 
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vernment. And having got a true Idea of 
that, then to read our Hiftory, and with 
it join in every King’s Reign, the Laws 
then made. This will give an Infight in- 
to the Reafon of our Statutes, and fhew 
the true Ground’ upon which they came to 
be made, and what Weight they ought to 
have. 

$ 188. Rbetorick and Logick 
being the Arts, that in the ordi- 
nary Method ufually follow im- А 
mediately after Grammar, it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have faid fo little of 
them. The Reafon is, becaufe of the lit- 
tle Advantage young People receive ‘by 
them: For I have feldom or never obferv- 
ed any one to get the Skill of Reafoning 
well, or fpeaking handfomely, by itudying 
thofe Rules which pretend to teach it: 
And therefore І would have a young Gen- 
tleman take a View of them in the fhort- 
eft Syftems could be found, without dwel- ' 
ling long on the Contemplation and Study 
of thofe -Formalities. Right Reafoning is 
founded on fomething elfe than the Predica- 
ments and Predicables, and does not соп 
in talking in Ле and Figure it felf. But 
'tis befides my prefent Bufinefs to enlarge 
upon this Speculation. “Io come therefore 
.to what we have’ in hand ; if you would 
have your Son reafos well, let him read 
Chillingworth у and if you would have him 


freak 


Rbhetorick, 
Logick. 
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{peak well, let him be converfant in Tully, 
to give him the true Idea of Eloquence ; 
and let him read thofe Things that are 
well writ in Ел, со perfe&t his Style in 

the Purity of our Language. 
$ 189. If the Ule and End of right 
Reafoning, be to have right Notions and a 
right Judgment of Things, to diitinguifh 
betwixt Truth and Falfhood, Right and 
Wrong, and to а& accordingly; be fure 
notto let your Son be bred up in the Art 
and. Formality of difputing, either prac- 
tiling it himfelf, or admiring it in others; 
unlefs inftead of an able Man, you defire 
to'have him an infignificant Wrangler, O- 
piniator in Difcourfe, and priding himfelf 
in contradicting others; or, which is worfe, 
quettioning every ‘Thing, and thinking there 
is no fuch Thing as Truth to be fought, 
but only Vi&ory, in diíputing. There 
cannot be any Thing fo difingenuous, fo 
misbecoming a Gentleman, or any one who 
pretends to be a rational Creature, as not 
to yield to plain Reafon, and the Convic- 
tion of clear Arguments. Is there any 
Thing more inconfittent with Civil Con- 
verfation, and the End of all Debate, than 
not to take an Anfwer, though never fo 
full and fatisfa&ory, but ftill to go on with 
the Difpute as long as equivocal Sounds 
can furnifh [а medius terminus | a Term 
to wrangle with on the one Side, or a Di- 
ftin&ion 
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ftin&ion on the other; whether pertinent 
or impertinent, Senfe or Nonfenfe, agree- 
ing with or contrary to what he had faid 
before, it matters not. For this, in fhort, is 
the Way and Perfeétion of logical Dif- 
putes, that the Opponent never takes any 
Anfwer, nor the Refpondent ever yields 
to any Argument. This neither of them 
muít do, whatever becomes of Truth 
or Knowledge, unlefs he will pafs for a 
poor baffled Wretch, and lie under the Di(- 
grace of not being able to maintain what- 
ever he has once affirm’d, which is the 
great Aim and Glory in difputing. "Truth 
is to be found and fupported by a matüre 
and due Confideration of Things them- 
felves, and not by artificial Terms and 
Ways of arguing: Thefe lead not Men fo 
much into the Difcovery of ‘Truth, as in- 
to a captious апа faliacious Ufe of doubt- 
ful Words, which is the той ufelefs and 
moft offenfive Way of talking, and fuch as 
leaft fuits a Gentleman ог a Lover of Truth 
of any Thing in the World. 
There can fcarce be a greater Defe& in 
a Gentleman, than not to exprefs himfelf 
well either in Writing or Speaking. But yet 
I think I may ask my Reader, whether 
he doth not know a great many, who live 
upon their Eftates, and fo, with the Name, 
fhould have the Qualities of Gentlemen, 
who cannot fo much as™tell a Story as 
‘ they 
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they fhould, much lefs fpeak clearly and 
perfuafively in any Bufinefs. This I think 
not to be fo much their Fault, as the Fault 
of their Education ; for I muft, without 
Partiality, do my Countrymen this Right, 
that where they apply themíelves, I fce 
none of their Neighbours outgo them. 
They have been taught APetorick, but yet 
never taught how to exprefs themfelves 
handfomely with their ‘Tongues or Pens 
in the Language they are always to Ше; 
as if the Names of the Figures that em- 
bellifh'd the Difcourfes of thoíe, who un- 
derfitood the Art of Speaking, were the 
vefy Art and Skill of Speaking well. This, 
as all other Things of Practice, is to be 
learn'd, not by a few or a great many 
Rules given, but by Exercife and Appli- 
cation, according to good Rules, or. rather 
Patterns, till Habits are got, and a Facility 
of doing it well. 
Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it 
Sole. might not be amifs, to make Chil- 
dren, as foon as they are capable 

of it, often to tell a Stoty of any Thing 
they know; and to correct at firft the 
moft remarkable Fault they are guilty of 
in their Way of putting ittogether. When 
that Fault is cured, then to fhew them the 
next, and fo on, till one after another, all, 
at leaft the grofs ones, are mended. When 
they can tell Tales pretty wel, then it 
Н сіт: Өто тау 
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may be the Time to make them write them. 
The Fables of 0р, the only Book almoft 
that I know fit for Children, may afford 
them Matter for this Exercife of writing 
Ен Б, as wellas for reading and tran- 
flating, to enter them in the Latin Tongue. 
When they have got paft the Faults of 
Grammar, and can join in a continued co- 
herent Diícourfe the feveral Parts of a 
Story, without bald and unhandfome Forms 
of Tranflation (as is ufual) often repeated, 
he that defires to perfe& them yer farther 
in this, which is the firft Step to fpeaking 
well, and needs no Invention, may have Re- 
courfe to Tully, and by putting in Pra&ice 
thofe Rules which that Mafter of Eloquence 
gives in his firft Book de Inventione, $ 20. 
make them know wherein the Skill and 
Graces of an handfome Narrative, accord- 
ing to the feveral Subjeéts and Defigns of it, 
lie. Of each of which Rules fit Examples 
may be found out, and therein there may 
be fhewn how others have practifed them. 
The antient Claffick Authors afford Plen- 
ty of fuch Examples, which they fhould 
be made not only to tranflate, but have 
fet before them as Patterns for their daily 
Imitation, 

When they underftand how to write 
Engh/h with due Connexion, Propriety, 
and Order, and are pretty well Mafters of 
a tolerable narrative Style, they may be 

Nin c advancde 
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advanced to writing of Letters; wherein 
they fhould not be put upon any Strains of 
Wit or Compliment, but taught to ex- 
prefs their own plain eafy Seníe, with- 
out any Incoherence, Confufion or Rough- 
nefs. And when they are perfe& in this, 
they may, to raife their Thoughts, have 
fet before them the Example of Voiture, 
for the Entertainment of their Friends at 
a Diftance, with Letters of Compliment, 
Mirth, Raillery or Diverfion; and 70/75 
Epiflles, as the beft. Pattern, whether for 
Войпе(ѕ or Converíation. The writing of 
Letters has fo much to do in all the Oc- 
currences of human Life, that no Gentleman 

can avoid fhewing himfelf in this 
Letters. kind of. Writing. Обссайопѕ will 

daily force him to make this Ufe 
of his Pen, which, befides the Confequen- 
ces that, in his Affairs, his well or ill ma- 
, naging of it often draws after it, always 
lays him open to a feverer Examination of 
his Breeding, Senfe, and Abilities, than 
moral Difcourfes; whofe tranfient Faults 
dying for the moft Part with the Sound 
that gives them Life, and fo not fubject to 
a гій Review, more eafily efcape Obfer- 
vation and Cenfure. 

Had the Methods of Education been di- 
re&ed to their right End, one would have 
thought this fo neceflary a Part could not 
have been neglected, whilft Themes and 

| Verfes 
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Veríes in Latin, of no ufe at all, were {о 
conftantly every where preffed, to the rack- 
ing of Childrens Inventions beyond their 
Strength, and hindering their chearful Pro- 
grefs in learning the Tongues by unnatural 
Difficulties. But Cuftom has іо ordain'd 
it, and who dares difobey? And would it 
not be very unreafonable to require of a 
learned Country School-Mafter (who has 
all the -Tropes and Figures in Farnaby’s 
Rhetorick at his Fingers Ends) to teach his 
Scholar to exprefs himfelf handfomely in 
Englifo, when ir appears to be fo little his 
Butinefs or event, that the Boy’s Mo- 
ther (defpifed; "tis like, as illiterate for not 
having read a Syftem of Logick and Rhe- 
torick) outdoes him in it? 

To write and fpeak correctly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention 
to what one has to fay: And fince ’tis 
Englifo that an Ел Р Gentlemart will have 
conftant ule of, that is the Language he 
fhould chiefly cultivate, and wherein moft 
Care fhould be taken to polifh and perfect 
his Style. To fpeak or write better Latin 
than Englifh, may make a Man be talk'd 
of, but he will find it more to, his Pur- 
pofe to exprefs himfelf well in his own 
Tongue, that he ufes every Moment, than 
to have the vain Commendation of others 
for a very infignificant Quality. ‘This I 
find univerfally neglected, nor no Care taken 

N 2 any 
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any where to improve young Men in their 
own Language, that they may throughly 
underftand and be Mafters of it. If any 
one among us have a Facility or Purity 
more than ordinary in his Mother 'Tongue, 
it is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 
any Thing, rather than to his Education, 
or any Care of his Teacher. То mind 
what Елер his Pupil fpeaks or writes, is 
below the Dignity of one bred up amongft 
Greek and Latin, though he have but lit- 
tle of them himfelf. 'Thefe are the learn- 
ed Languages fit only for learned Men 
to meddle with and teach; Ёле} is 
the Language of the illiterate Vulgar : ‘Tho’ 
yet we {се the Polity of {оте of our 
Neighbours hath not thought it beneath 
the publick Care to promote and. re- 
watd the Improvement of their own Lan- 
guage. Polifhing and inriching their Tongue 
15 по {mall Bufinefs amongft them; it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raifed amongít them a great Am- 
bition and Emulation of writing correctly : 
And we fee what they are come to by it, 
and how far they have fpread one of the 
worft Languages poffibiy in this Part of 
the World, if we look upon it as it was 
in fome few Reigns backwards, whatever 
it be now. The great Men among the 
Romans were daily exercifing themfelves in 
their own Language ; and we find yet upon 

Record 
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Record the Names of Orators, whotaughit 
{оте of their Emperors Latin, though it 
were their Mother Tongue. 

"Jis plain the Greeks were yet more пісе 
in theirs. АП other Speech was barbarous 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 
guage appears to have been ftudied or va- 
lued amongft that learned and acute Peo- 
ple ; tho’ it be paft doubt that they bor- 
rowed their Learning and Philofophy from 
abroad. 

I am not here fpeaking againft Greek and 
Latin; I think they ought to be ftudied, 
and the Latin at leait underftood well by e- 
very Gentleman. But whatever forcign 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and 
the more he knows the better) that which 
he fhould critically ftudy, and labour to get | 
a Facility, Clearnefs and Elegancy to exprefs 
himfelf in, fhould be his own ; and to this 
Purpofe he fhould daily be exercifed in it. 

§ 190. Natural Philofophy, asa 
fpeculative Science, I imagine we Natural 
have none, and perhaps I may 22% 
think I have Reafon to fay we ne- “~~ 
ver fhall be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contrived by a 
Wifdom, and operate by Ways too far fur- 
paffing our Faculties to difcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a Science. Natural *Phi- 
lofophy being the Knowledge of the Princi- 

N 3 pics, 
CIn. Org. pi 
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ples, Properties and Operations of Things 
as they are in themfelves, I imagine there 
are two Parts of it, one comprehending 
Spirits, with their Nature and Qualities, 
and the other Bodies. The firt of thefe 
is ufually referred to ZMetapbyfreks г But 
under what Title foever the Confideration 
of Spirits comes, I think it ought to go be- 
fore the Study of Matter and Body, not as 
a Science that can be methodized into a 
Syftem, and. treated of upon Principles of 
Knowledge; but as an Enlargement of our 
Minds towards a truer and fuller Comprc- 
henfion of the intelle&ual World, to which 
we are led both by Reafon and Revelation. . 
And fince the cleareft and largeft Difcove- 
ries we have of other Spirits, befides God 
and our own, Souls, is imparted to us from 
Heaven by Revelation, I think the Infor- 
mation, that at leaft young People fhould 
have of them, fhould be taken from that 
Revelation. То this Purpofe, I conclude, 
1с would be well, if there were made a 
good Hiftory of the Bible, for young Peo- 
ple to read; wherein if every Thing that 
is fit to, be put into it, were laid down in 
its due Order of Time, and feveral Things 
omitted which are fuited only to riper Age, 
that Confufion which is ufually produced 
_by promifcuous reading of the Scripture, as 
„it lies now bound up in our Bibles, would 
be avoided. And alfo this other Good ob- 

| tained, 
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tained, that by reading of it conftantly, there 
would be inítilled into the Minds of Chil- 
dren a Notion and Belief of Spirits, they 
having fo much to do in all the "T1anfacti- 
ons of that Hiftory, which will be a good 
Preparation to the Study of Bodies. For 
without the Notion and Allowance ot Spirits, 
our Philofophy will be lame and defective 
in one main Part of it, when it leaves out 
the Contemplation of the той excellent and 
powerful Part of the Creation. 
$ ‘191. Of this Aifory of the Bible, I 
think too it will be well, if there were a 
fhort and plain Epitome made containing 
the chief and moft ‘material Heads,, for 
Children to be converfant in as foon as 
they can read. This, though it will lead 
them early into fome Notion of Spirits, 
yet it is not contrary to what I faid a- 
bove, That I would not have Children 
troubled, whilft young, with Notions of 
Spirits; whereby my Meaning was, That 
I think it inconvenient that their yet ten- 
der Minds fhould receive early Impreffions 
of Goblins, Spettres, and Apparitions, where- 
with their Maids, and thofe about them, 
are apt to fright them into. a Compliance 
with their Orders, which often proves a 
great Inconvenience to them all their Lives 
after, by fubjecting their Minds to Frights, 
fearful Apprehenfions, Weaknefs and Super- 
íftition; which, when coming abroad into 
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the World and Converfation, they grow 
weary and afhamed of; it not feldom hap- 
pens, that to make, as they think, a 
thorough Cure, and eafe themfelves of a 
Load which has. fat fo heavy on them, 
they throw away the Thoughts of all Spi- 
rits together, and fo run into the other, but 
worfe, extream. 

§ 192. The Reafon why I would have 
this premifed to the Study of Bodies, and 
the Doctrine of the Scriptures well imbi- 
bed before young Men be entered in Natu- 
val Philofophy, is, becaufe Matter, being а 
thing that all our Senfes are conftantly 
conyeríant with, it is fo apt to poffefs the 
Mind, and exclude all other Beings, but 
Matter, that Prejudice, grounded on fuch 
Principles, often leaves по“ room for the 
Admittance of Spirits, or the allowing of 
any fuch Thing as immaterial Beings in rerum 
natura ; when yet it is evident, that by mere 
Matter and Motion, none of the greatett 
Phænomena of Nature can be refolved, to 
inftance but in that common one of Gravity, 
which I think impoffible to be explained by 
any natural Operation of Matter, or any 
other Law of Motion, but the pofitive 
Will of a fuperior Being fo ordering ir. 
And therefore fince the Deluge cannot be 
well explained, without admitting fomething 
out of the ordinary Courfe of Nature, I fup- 
pofe it to be confidered whether God’s al- 

tering 
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tering the Centre of Gravity in the Farth 
for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as Gra- 
vity it felf, which perhaps a little Variation 
of Caufes unknown to us would produce) 
will not more eafily account for Noah’s 
Flood than any Hypothefis yet made ufe of 
toíolve it. I hear the great Objeétion to 
this, is, that it would produce but a par- 
tial Deluge. But the Alteration of the 
Centre of Gravity once allowed, "tis no hard 
Matter to conceive that the Divine Power 
might make the Center of Gravity, plac’d 
аса due Diftance from the Center of the 
Earth, move round it in a convenient Space 
of Time, whereby the Flood would become 
univerfal, and, as Ithink, anfwer all ethe 
Phenomena of the Deluge, as delivered by 
Mofes, at an eafier Rate than thofe many 
hard Suppofitions that are made ufe of to 
explain it. But this is not a Place for that 
Argument, which is here only mentioned 
by the by, to fhew the Neceffity of liav- 
ing Recourfe to fomething beyond bare 
Matter and its Motion in the Explication 
of Nature ; to which the Notions of Spi- 
rits and their Power, as delivered in the 
Bible, where fo much is attributed to 
their Operation, may be a fit Preparative, 
referving to a fitter Opportunity a fuller 
Explication of this Hypothefis, and the Ap- 
plication of it to all the Parts of the Deluge, 

N 5 and. 
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and any Difficulties сап be fuppofed in the - 
Hiiftory of the Flood, as recorded in the 
Scripture. 

§ 193. But to return to the Study of 
Natural Philofophy. Tho’ the World be full 
of Ѕуйетѕ of it, yet I cannot.fay, I know 
any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be fure 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is what 
all Sciences give an Expectation of. I do 
hence conclude, that none of them are to 
be read. It is neceffary for a Gentleman, in 
this learned Age, to look into fome of 
them to fit himfelf for Converfation: But 
whether that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is той in Fafhion, 
or it be thonght fit to give him a fhort 
View of that and feveral others alfo, I think 
the Syftems of Natural Philofophy that have 
obtained in this Part of the World, are to 
be read more to know the Aypothefis, and 
to underftand the Terms and Ways of talk- 
ing of the feveral Seds, than with Hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenfive, ícientifi- 
cal and fatisfactory Knowledge of the Works 
of Nature. Only this may be faid, that 
the modern Corpufculariaus talk, in то 
‘Things, more inteliigibly than the Peripate- 
ticks, who poffeffed the Schools immediate- 
ly before them. He that would look fur- 
ther back, and acquaint himfelf with the 
feveral Opinions of the Antients, may m 
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fult Dr. Cudworth’s Intellettual Syftem, where- 
in that very learned Author hath with fuch 
Accuratenefs and Judgment collected and ex- 
plained the Opinions of the Greek Philofo- 
phers, that what Principles they built on, 
and what were the chief Hypothefes that 
divided them, is better to be feen in him, 
than any where elfe that I know. But I 
would not deter any one from the Study of 
Nature; becaufe all the Knowledge we 
have, or poffibly can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a Science. "There are very 
many Things in it, that are convenient and 
neceflary to be known toa Gentleman: 
And a great many others, that will abun- 
dant reward the Pains of the Curious 
with Delight and Advantage. ‘But thefe, 
I think, are rather to be found amongft 
fuch Writers as ‘have employed themfelves 
in-making rational Experiments and Obfer- 
vations, than ‘in ftarting barely fpeculative 
Syftems. Such Writings therefore, as ma- 
ny of Mr. Boyles are, with others, that 
have writ of Husbandry, Planting, Garden- 
ing, and the like, may be fit tor a Gentle- 
man, when he has a little acquainted him- 
felf with (оте of the Syftems of the Natu- 

val Philofopby in Fafhion. 
$ 194. Though the Syftems of Phy/icks, 
that I have met with, afford little Encou- 
ragement to look for Certainty or Science 
in any Treatife, which Шай pretend to give 
us 
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us a Body of Natural Philofophy from the 
fift Principles of Bodies in general, yet 
the incomparable Mr. Newton, has fhewn, 
how far Mathematicks, applied to fome 
Parts of Nature, may, upon Principles that 
Matter of Fa& juttify, carry us in the 
Knowledge of fome, as I may fo call them, 
particular Provinces of the incomprehenfi- 
ble Univerfe. And if others could give us 
fo good and clear an Account of other 
Parts of Nature, as he has of this our Pla- 
netary World, and the той confiderable 
Phaenomena obfervable in it, in his admira- 
ble Book, Philofophiæ naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, we might in Time hope to 
be furnifhed with more true and certain 
Knowledge in.feveral Parts of this ftupen- 
dous Machine, than hitherto we could have 
expected. And though there are very few, 
that have Mathematicks enough to under- 
ftand his Demonítrations; yet the moft ac- 
curate Mathematicians, who have examin'd 
them, allowing them to be fuch, his Book 
will deferve to be read, and give no {mall 
Light and Pleafure to thofe, who, willing 
to underítand the Motions, Properties, and 
Operations of the great Maffes of Matter, 
in this our folar Syftem, will but carefully 
mind his Conclufions, which may be depend- 
ed on as Propofitions well proved. 


6 195 
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$ 195. Thisis, in fhort, whatI с, 
have thought concerning a young 
Gentleman’s Studies ; wherein it will pof- 
fibly be wonder'd that I Һопа omit Greek, 
fince amongft the Grecians is to be found 
the Original as it were, and Foundation of 
all that Learning which we have in this 
Part of the Мога. I grant it fo; and will 
add, That no Man can pafs for a Scho- 
lar that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 
But I am not here confidering the Edu- 
cation of a profefs’d Scholar, but of a Gen- 
tleman, to whom Latin and French, as the 
World now goes, is by every one acknow- 
ledg’d to be neceflary when he comes to 
be a Man; if he has a mind to carry his 
Studies farther, and look into the Greek 
Learning, he will then eafily get that 
Tongue himíelf : Апа if he has not that 
Inclination, his learning of it under a Tu- 
tor will be but loft Labour, and much of 
his Time and Pains fpent in that, which 
will be neglected and thrown away as foon 
as he is at Liberty. For how many are 
there of an hundred, even amongft Scholars 
themfelves, who retain the Greek they car- 
ried from School; or ever improve it to a 
familiar reading, and perfect underftanding 
of Greek Authors ? 

To conclude this Part, which concerns a 
young Gentleman’s Studies, his ‘Tutor 
thould remember, that his Bufinefs is not 
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fo much to teach him all that is knowable, 
as to raife in him a Love and Etteem of 
Knowledge; and to put him in the right 
Way of knowing and improving himfelf, 
when he has a Mind to it. 

The Thoughts of a judicious Author on 
the Subje& of Languages, I fhall here give 
the Reader, as near asI can, in his own 
Way of expreffing them: He fays,* * One 

© can {carce burden Children too 

“ much with the Knowledge of 
*La Bruer © Languages. They are ufefal 
vem de « to Men of all Conditions, and 
A 'sgb € they equally open them th 
577, 662. Macs len n i e 

* Entrance, either to the moft 
“© profound, or the more eafy and entertain- 
«ing Parts of Learning. If this irkfome 
* Study be put off to a little more advan- 
* ced Age, young Men, either have not 
* Refolution enough to apply it out of 
* Choice, or Steadinefs to carry it on. “And 
* if any one has the Gift of Perfeverance, it 
« is not without the Inconvenience of (репа 
* ing that Time upon Languages, which 
* js deftined to other Ufes. Aud he con- 
* fines to the Study of Words that Age 
** of his Life that is above it, and requires 
* Things; at leaft it is the lofing the bett 
* and beautifuleft Seafon of one's Life. 
** This large Foundation of Languages can- 
* not be well laid, but when every thing 


* makes an eafy and deep Impreffion on 
“ the 
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* the Mind; when the Memory is frefh, 
ready, and tenacious; when the Head 
and Heart are yet as free from Cares, 
Paffions, and Defigns ; and thofe on whom 
the Child depends have Authority enough 
to keep him clofe to a long continued Ap- 
** plication. Iam perfuaded, that the {mall 
* number of truly Learned, and the Mul- 
titude of fuperficial Pretenders, is owing 
* to the Negle& of it.” 

I think every Body will agree with this 
obferving Gentleman, that Languages are 
the proper Study of our firft Years. But "tis 
to be confidered by the Parents and Tutors, 
what Tongues ’tis fit the Child fhould learn. 
For it muft be confeffed, that it is fru&lefs 
Pains, and lofs of Time, to learn а Lan- 
guage which in the Courfe of Life that he is 
defigned to, he is never like to make ufe of, 
or which one may guefs by his Temper he 
wil wholly negle& and lofe again, as foon 
as an Approach to Manhood, fetting him 
free from a Governour, fhall put him into the 
"Handsypf his own Inclination, which is not 
likely to allot any of his Time to the culti- 
vating the learned Tongues, or difpofe hitn 
to mind any other Language, but what daily 
Ufe, or fome particular Neceffity fhall force 
upon him. 

But yet, for the fake of thofe who are de- 
figned to be Scholars, I will add what the 
fame Author fubjoins, to make me his 
оге- 
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foregoing Remark. It will deferve to Бе con- 
fidered by all who defire to be truly learned, 
and therefore may be a fit Rule for Tutors 
to inculcate, and leave with their Pupils to 
guide their future Studies. 


“ 


“ 
~ 


* The Study, /ays be, of the original 
Text can never be fufficiently recom- 
mended. "Tisthe fhorteft, fureft, and moft 
agreeable way to all forts of Learning. 
Draw from the Spring-head, and take 
not things at fecond Hand. Let the 
Writings of the great Mafters be never 
laid afide, dwell upon them, fettle them 
in your Mind, and cite them upon oc- 
cafion ; and make it your Bufinefs 
thoroughly to underftand them in their 
full Extent, and all their Circumftances : 
Acquaint your felf fuly with the Prin- 
ciples of original Authors ; bring them 
to a Confiftency, and then do you your 
felf make your Dedu&ions. In this State 
were the firft Commentators, and do not 
you reft till you bring your felf to the fame. 
Content not your felf with thofe borrowed 
Lights, nor guide your felf by their Views, 
but where your own fails you, and leaves 
you in the dark. Their Explications are 
not your's, and will уор giverhe flip. On 
the contrary, your own Obiervations are 
the Produét of your own Mind, where they 
will abide, and be ready at hand upon ail 
Occafions in Converfe, Confultation, gad 

«с qim 
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* Difpute. Lofe not the Pleafure it is to 
** fee that you were not ftopp’din your read- 
** ing, but by Difficulties that are invincible ; 
* where the Commentators and Scholiaíts 
©“ themfelves are at a ftand, and have no- 
* thing to fay.  Thofe copious Expofitors 
* of other Places, who with a vain and 
“© pompous Overflow of Learning, powder’d 
* out оп Paflages plain and eafy in them- 
“ felves, are very free of their Words and 
<< Pains, where there is no need. Con- 
* vince your felf ful by this ordering 
** your Studies, that tis nothing but Mens 
* Lazinefs which hath encouraged Pedan- 
* try to cram rather than enrich Libra- 
* ries, and to bury good Authors under 
“ Heaps of Notes and Commentaries, and 
< you will perceive that Sloth herein hath 
* acted againit itfelf, and its own Intereft, 
* by multiplying Reading and Enquiries, 
« and encreafing the Pains it endeavoured to 
** avoid." 

This, tho' it may feem to con- ' 
cern none but dire& Scholars,isof Method. 
fo great moment for the right or- 
dering of their Education and Studies, that 
I hope I fhall not be blamed for inferting of 
it here; efpecially if it be confidered, that 
it may be of ufe to Gentlemen too, when 
at any time they have a mind to go deeper 


than the Surface, and get to themfelves a 
folid 


^ 
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folid, fatisfa&ory, and mafterly Infight in 
any Part of Learning. 

Order and Conftancy are faid to make the 
great Difference between one Man and ano- 
ther: This I am fure, nothing fo much 
clears a Learner's Way, helps him fo much 
on it, and makes him go fo eafy апа fo far 
in any Enquiry, as a good Adethod. His 
Governour fhould take Pains to make him 
fenfible of this, accuftom him to Order, and 
teach him Method in all the Application of 
his Thoughts; fhew him wherein it lies, and 
the Advantages of it; acquaint him with 
the feveral forts of it, either from Generals 
to Particulars, or from Particulars to what is 
more general; exercife him in both of them, 
and make him fee in what Cafes each different 
Afethod is той proper, and to what Ends it 
beft ferves. 

In Hiítory the Order of Time fhould 
govern, in Philofophical Enquiries that of 
Nature, which in all Progreffion is to go 
from the Place one is then in, to that which 
joins and lies next to it; and fo it is in the 
Mind, from the Knowledge it ftands pof- 
fefled of already, to that which lies next, 
and is coherent to it, and fo on to what it 
aims at, by the fimpleft and той uncom- 
pounded Parts it can divide the Matter 
into. To this Purpofe, іс will be of great 
Ufe to his Pupil to accuftom him to di- 
ftinguifh well, that is, to have ала No- 

tions, 
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tions, where-ever the Mind can find any real 
Difference ; but as carefully to avoid Di- 
ftin&tions in Terms, where he has not di- 
ftin& and different Ideas. 

$ 196. Befides what is to be had from 
Study and Books, there are other Accom- 
plifoments neceflary for a Gentleman, to be 
got by Exercife, and to which Time is to 
be allowed, and for which Mafters muft be 
had. 

Dancing being that which gives 
graceful Motions all the Life, and Dancing: 
above all things, Manlinefs, and 
a becoming Confidence to young Children, 
I think it cannot be learned too early, after 
they are once of an Age and Strength ca- 
pable of it. But you muft be fure to have 
a pood Matter, that knows, and can teach, 
what is graceful and becoming, and what 
gives а Freedom and Eafinefs to all the Mo- 
tions of the Body. One that teaches not 
this, is worfe than none at all: Natural 
Unfafhionablenefs being much better than 
apifh affe&ed Poftures; and I think it much 
more paffable, to put off the Hat, and make 
a Leg, like an honeft Country Gentleman, 
than like an ill-fafhioned Dancing Mafter. 
For as for the jigging Part, and the Figures 
of Dancing, I count that little or nothing, 
farther than as it tends to perfe& graceful 
Carriage. 


$ 197. 
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$ 897. Mafick is thought to 
Muck, have (оте Affinity with Danc- 
ing, and a good Hand upon 
fome Inftruments is by many People mightily 
valued. But it waftes fo much of a young 
Man’s Time to gain but a moderate Skill in 
it; and engages often in fuch odd Company, 
that many think it much better {pared : And 
I have amongft Men of Parts and Bufinefs, 
fo feldom heard any one commended, or c- 
fteemed for having an Excellency in Mufick, 
that amongft all thofe things, that ever 
came into the Lift of Accomplifhments, 
I think we may give it the laft Place. Our 
Íhoit Lives will not ferve us for the Attain- 
ment of all things; пог сап our Minds 
be always intent on fomething to be learned. 
The Weaknefs of our Conítitutions, both 
of Mind and Body, requires that we fhould 
be often unbent: And he that will make 
ше of any Part of his Life, muft allow 
a large Portion of it to Recreation. At 
leaft, this muft not be denied to young 
People; unlefs whilft you, with too much 
Найе, make them old, you have the Dif- 
pleafure to fet them in their Graves, ora 
fecond Childhood, fooner than you could 
wifh. And therefore, I think, that the 
Time and Pains allotted to ferious Improve- 
ments, fhould be employed about things of 
moft Ufe and Confequence, and that too in 
the Method the той eafy and fhort, ov 
coul 
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could be at any rate obtained: And per- 
haps, as I have above faid, it would be none 
of the leaft Secrets of Education, to make 
the Exercifes of the Body and Mind, the 
Recreation one to another. I doubt not but 
that fomething might be done in it, by a 
prudent Man, that would weil confider the 
Temper and Inclination of his Pupil. For he 
that is wearied cither with Study or Dancing 
does not defire prefently to go to fleep, but 
to do fomething elfe, which may divert 
and delight him. But this muft be always 
remembred, that nothing can come into the 
Account of Recreation, that is not done with 

Delight. К 
$ 198. Fencing, and Riding the Great 
Horfe, are looked upon fo neceffary Parts 
of Breeding, that it would be thought a 
great Omifficn to neglect them; the latter 
of the two being for the moft part to be 
learned only in great Towns, is one of the 
beít Exercifes for Health, which is to be 
had in thofe Places of Eafe and Luxury: 
And upon that Áccount, makes a fit Part 
of a young Gentleman's Employment during 
his Abodethere. And as far as it conduces 
to give a Man a firm and graceful Scat on 
Horfeback, and to make him able to teach 
his Horfe to ftop and turn quick, and to 
reft on his Hanches, is of Ufe to a Gen- 
tlemen both in Peace and War. But whe- 
ther it be of moment enough to be made a 
Bufinefs 
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Bufinefs of, and deferve to take up more of 
his ‘Time, than fhould barely for his Health 
be employed at due Intervals in fome fuch 
vigorous Exercife, I fhall leave to the Dif- 
cretion of Parents and Tutors ; who will do 
well to remember, in all the Parts of Edu- 
cation, that moft Time and Application is to 
be beftowcd on that which is like to be of 
greateft Confequence, and frequenteft Ufe, 
in the ordinary Courfe and Occurrences of 
that Life the young Man is defigned for. 
$ 199. As for Fencing, it fecms 
Fencing. tome a good Exercife for Health, 
but dangerous to the Life: The 
Confidence of their Skill being apt to en- 
gage in Quarrels thofe that think they have 
learned to ufe their Swords. This Prefum- 
ption makes them often more touchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and flight or no 
Provocations. Young Men, in their warm 
Blood, are.forward to think they have 
in vain learned to fence, if they never 
fhew their Skill and Courage in a Duel ; 
and they feem to have Reafon. But how 
many fad Tragedies that Reafon has been 
the Occafion of, the Tears of many a Mo- 
ther can witnefs. A Man that cannot fence, 
will be more careful to keep ont of Bullies 
and Gamefters Company, and will not be 
half fo apt to ftand upon Punéilio’s, nor 
to give Affronts, or fiercely juftify them 
when given, which is that which ufually p 
the 
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the Quarrel. And when a Man is in the 
Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing rather ' 
expofes him to the Sword of his Enemy, 
than fecures him from і. And certainly a 
Man of Courage, who cannot fence at all, 
and therefore will put. all upon one Thruft, 
and not ftand parrying, has the Odds againft 
a moderate Fencer, efpecially if he-has 
Skill in JZreffling. Апа therefore, if any 
Provifion be made againft fuch Accidents, 
and a Man beto prepare his Son for Duels, 
І had much rather mine fhould be a good 
Wrefiler, than an ordinary Fencer, which 
is the moft a Gentleman can attain to in 
it, unlefs he will be conftantly in the 
Fencing-School, and every Day exercifing. 
But fince Fencing, and Riding the Great 
Horfe, are fo generally looked upon as ne- 
ceffary Qualifications in the breeding of a 
Gentleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that Rank thefe Marks of Di- 
ftinction. I fhall leave it therefore to the 
Father, to confider, how far the Temper 
of his Son, and the Station he is like to 
be in, will allow, or encourage him to com- 
ply with Fafhions, which having very little 
to do with Civil Life, were formerly un- 
known to the той warlike Nations, and 
Хест to have added little of Force or Cou- 
rage to thofe who have received them ; un- 
lefs we think martial Skill or Prowefs, have 
been improved by Duelling, with which 


Fencing 
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Fencing came into, and with which, I pre- 
fume, it will go out of the World. 

§ 200. Thefe are my prefent Thoughts 
concerning Learning and Accomplifbments. 
The great Bufinefs of all is Virtue and 
Wifdom : 


Nullum numen abeft fi fit Prudentia. 


Teach him to get a Maftery over his In- 
clinations, and /ubmit bis Appetite to Rea- 
fon. This being obtained, and by conftant 
Pra&ice fettled into Habit, the hardett 
Part of the Task is over. To bring a 
young Man to this, 1 know nothing which 
fo much contributes, as the Love of Praife 
and Commendation, which fhould therefore 
be inftilled into him by all Arts imaginable. 
Make his Mind as fenfible of Credit and 
Shame as may be; and when you have done 
that, you have put a Principle into him, 
which will influence his A€tions when you 
are not by, to which the Fear of a little 
Smart of a Rod is not comparable, and 
which will be the proper Stock whercon af- 
terwards to graff the true Principles of Mo- 
rality and Religion. 
$ 201. I haveone thing more to 
Trade. add, which as (ооп 1 mention 
I fhal run the danger of be- 
ing fufpe&ed to have forgot what І am 
about, and what J have above-written con- 
cerning 
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cerning Education, all tending towards a 
Gentleman's Calling, with which a Trade 
feems wholly inconfiftent. And yet I cannot 
forbear to fay, I would have him Jeara а 
Trade, a manual Trade; nay, two or three, 
but one more particularly. 

§ 202. The bufy Inclination of Chil- 
dren being always to be direéted to fome- 
thing that may be ufeful to them, the Ad- 
vantages propofed from what they are fet 
about may be confidered of two Kinds: 
1. Where the Skill itfelf that is got by Ex- 
ercife, is worth the having. Thus Skul nor 
only in Languages and learned Sciences, 
but in Painting, "Turning, Gardening, tem- 
pering, and working in Iron, and all other 
ufeful Arts is worth the having. 2. Where 
the Exercife itfelf, without any Confidera- 
ration, is neceffary or ufeful for Health. 
Knowledge in fome things is fo neceffary 
to be got by Children, whilft they are 
young, that fome Part of their Time is to 
be allotted to their Improvement in them, 
though thofe Employments contribute по- 
thing at all to their Health. Such are 
Reading and Writing, and all other feden- 
tary Studies, for the cultivating of the 
Mind, which unavoidably take up a great 
Part of Gentlemens Time, quite from their 
Cradles. Other manual Arts, which are 
both got, and exercifed by Labour, do ma- 
ny of them, by that Exercife, not only in- 

creafe 
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creafe our Dexterity and Skill, but contri- 
bute to our Health too, efpecially, fuch as 
employ us in the open Air. In thefe, then, 
' Health and Improvement may be join'd to- 
gether, and of thefe fhould fome fit ones be 
chofen, to be made the Recreations of one 
whofe chief Bufinefs is with Books and Stu- 
dy. In this Choice the Age and Incina- 
tion of the Perfon is to be confidered, and 
Conftraint always to be avoided in bringing 
him to it. For Command and Force may 
often create, but can never cure, an Aver- 
fion: And whatever any one is brought to 
by Compulfion, he will leave as foon as he 
can, and be little profited and lefs recrea- 

ted by, whilft he is at it. 

§ 203. That which of all others 
Painting. would pleafe me beft, would be a 
Painter, were there not an Argu- 
ment or two againft it not cafy to be anfwer- 
ed. Firft, Ill Painting is one of the мог 
things in the World; and to attain a tole- 
rable Degree of Skill in it, requires too 
much of a Man's Time. If he has a na- 
tural Inclination to it, it will endanger the 
Negle& of all other more ufeful Studies to 
give way to that; and if he have no In- 
clination to it, all the Time, Pains and 
Money fhall be employed in it, will be 
thrown away to nopurpofe. Another Reafon 
why Iam not for Painting ina Gentleman, is, 
becaufe it is a fedentary Recreation, which 
more 
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more employs the Mind than the Body. A 
Gentleman's more ferious Employment I 
look on to be Study ; and when that demands 
Relaxation and Refrefhment, it fhould be ia 
fome Exercife of the Body, which unbends 
the Thoughts, and confirms the Health and 
Strength. For thefe two Reafons I am not 
for Painting. 
$204. ln the next place, for a 
Countrey. Gentlman 1 Вай pro- Gardening, 
pofe one, or rather both thefe, viz. Garden- 
tng or Husbandry in general, and working in 
Wood, as a Carpenter, Joyner, Tur- "m 
ner, thefe uos А Ке- is 
creations for a Man of Study or Bufinefs. 
For fince the Mind endures not to be con- 
ftantly employed in the fame Thing or Way, 
and fedentary or ftudious Men fhould have 
{оте Exercife, that at the fame Time might 
divert their Minds, and employ their Bodies, 
І know none that could do it better for a 
Country Gentleman, than thefe two; the 
one of them affording him Exercife when 
the Weather or Seafon keeps him from the 
other. Betides that, by being skill'd in the 
one of them, he will be able to govern 
and teach his Gardiner; by the other, con- 
trive and make a great many things both of 
Delight and Ufe: Though thefe I propofe 
not asthe chief End of his Labours, but 
as Temptations to it; Diverfion from his 
other more. ferious Thoughts. and Employ- 
2 ments. 
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ments, by ufeful and healthy manual Exer=" 

cife, being what I chiefly aim at in it. 
$ 205. "The great Men among the An- 
cients underfteod very well how to recon- 
cile таппа! Labour with Affairs of State, 
and thought it no leflening to (pee Dig 
nity to make the one the Recreation to the 
other. That indeed which feems moft ge- 
nerally to have employed and diverted their 
{раге Hours, was Agriculture. Gideon a- 
mong the Jews was taken from Threfhing, 
as well as Cincinnatus amongft the Romans 
from the Plough, to command the Armies 
of their Countries againft their Enemies ; 
and ’tis plain their dexterous handling of 
the Flayl or the Plough, and being good 
Workmen with thefe Tools, did not hinder 
their Skill in Arms, nor make them lefs 
able in the Arts of War or Government. 
‘They were great Captains and Statefmen, 
as well as Husbandmen. Cate Major, who 
had with great Reputation born all the great 
Offices of the Commonwealth, has left us 
an Evidence under his own Hand, how 
much he was verfed in Country Affairs ; 
and, as I remember, Cyrus thought Garden- 
zug fo little beneath the Dignity and Gran- 
deur of a Throne, that he fhew'd Xenophon 
a large Field of Fruit-Trees, all of his own 
planting. Тһе Records of Antiquity, both 
amongit Jews and Gentiles, are full of In- 
ilances of this kind, if it were neceflary 
to 
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to recommend ufeful Recreations by Ex- 
amples. 

$ 206. Мог let it be thought Recreations. 
that I miftake when I call thefe 
or the like Exerci(cs and manual Arts, Di- 
verfons or Recreations > For Recreation is 
not being idle (as every one may obferve) 
but eafing the wearied Part by Change of 
Bofinefs : And he that thinks Diverfion may 
not lie in hard and painful Labour, forgets 
the early Rifing, hard Riding, Heat, Cold 
and Hunger of Huntfmen, which is yet 
known to be the conftant Recreation of 
Men of the greateft Condition. · Delving, 
Planting, Inoculating, or any the like pro- 
fitable Employments, would be no leís a 
Diverfion, than any of the idle Sports in 
Fafhion, if Men could but be brought to 
delight in them, which Cuftom and Skill in 
a Trade will quickly bring any one to do. 
And I doubt not, but there are to be found 
thofe, who being frequently called to Cards, 
or any other Play, by thofe they could not 
refufe, have been more tired with thefe Re- 
creations, than with any the moft ferious Em- 
ployment of Life, though the Play has been 
fuch, as they have naturally had no Aver- 
fion to, and with which they could willingly 
fometimes divert themfelves. 

$ 207. Play, wherein Perfons of Condi- 
tion, efpecially Ladies, майе fo much of their 
Time, is a plain Initance to me, that Men 

O 5 can- 
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cannot be perfectly idle; they muft be do- 
ing fomething ; for how elfe could they fit 
fo many Hours toiling at that, which gene- 
rally gives more Vexation than Delight to 
moít People whilft they are actually en- 
gag'd in it? "Tis certain, Gaming leaves no 
Satisfa&ion behind it to thofe who refle& 
when it is over, and it no way profits either 
Body or Mind: As to their Eftates, if it 
~ dtrike fo deep as to concern them, it isa 
Trade then, and not a Recreation, wherein 
few that have any thing elfe to live on 
thrive: And at beft, a thriving Gamefter 
has but a poor Trade on't, who fills his 
Pockets at the Price of his Reputation. 
Recreation belongs not to People who are 
Strangers to Bufinefs, and are not wafted 
and wearied with the Employment of their 
Calling. The Skill fhould be, fo to order 
their Time of Recreation, that it may re- 
lax and refrefh the Part that has been 
exercifed, and is tired, and yet do fome- 
thing, which -befides the prefent Delight 
and Eafe, may produce what will after- 
wards be profitable. It has been nothing 
but the Vanity and Pride of Greatnefs and 
Riches, that has brought unprofitable and 
dangerous Paftimes (as they are called) into 
Fafhion, and perfuaded People into a Belief, 
that the learning, or putting’ their Hands to 
any thing that was ufeful, could not be'a 
Diverfion fit for a Gentleman. TEES 
^ cen 
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been that which has given Cards, Dice and 
Drinking, {fo much Credit in the World: 
And a great many throw away their {pare 
Hours in them, through the Prevalency of 
Cuftom, and want of fome better Employ- 
ment to fill up the Vacancy of Leifure, 
more than from any real Delight is to be 
found In them. They cannot bear the dead 
Weight of unemploy’d Time lying upon 
their Hands, nor the Uneafinefs it is to do 
nothing at.all: And having never learned 
any laudabie manual Art wherewith to di- 
vert thernfelves, they have recourfe to thofe 
.foolifh, .or.ill Ways in. Ufe, to help, off 
their Time, which a rational Man, till cor- 
,rupted by Cuftom, could find very little 

.Plea(ure in. 
$ 208. I fay not this, that I would ne- 
ever have 'а young Gentleman accommodate 
himfelf to the innocent Diverfions in fa- 
fhion amongit. thofe of his Age and Condi- 
tion. I am fo far from having him auftere 
and morofe to that Degree, that I would 
perfuade him to more than ordinary Com- 
plaifance for all the Gaieties and Diverjions 
of thofe he converfes with, and be averfe 
or tefty in nothing they fhould defire of 
him, that might become a Gentleman and 
an honeft Man. Though as to Cards and 
Dice, lthink the fafeft and beft way is ne- 
ver.to learn any Play upon them, and fo to 
be incapacitated for thofe dangerous Tempta- 
O 4 tions 
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tions and ineroaching Wafters of ufeful Time. 
But Allowance being made for idle and jovial 
Converfation, and all fafhionable becoming 
Recreations; FE fay, a young Man will have 
time enongh from his ferious and main 
Bufinefs, to learn almoft any 

Trade. Trade. "Tis want of Application, 
aud not of Leifure, that Men are 

not skilful in more Arts than one; ^ and an 
Hour іп a Day, conitantly employed in fuch 
a way of Diverfion, wil carry a Man in. a 
fhort Time, a great deal farther than he 
can imagine: Which, if it were of no other 
Use but to drive the common, vitious, ufe- 
lefs, and dangerous Paftimes out of Fafhion, 
and to fhew there wasno need of them, would 
deferve to be encouraged. If Men from 
their Youth were weaned from that fauntring 
Humour wherein fome out of Cuftom det 
a good Part ef their Lives run ufelefly away, 
without either Bufinefs or Recreation, they 
would find time enough to acquire Dexte- 
rity and Skill ia bundreds of Things г which, 
though remote from their proper Callings, 
would not at all interfere with them. And 
therefore, I think, for this, as well as o- ` 
ther Reafons before-mentioned, a lazy, lift- 
lefs Humour, that idly dreams. away the 
Days, is of all others*the leaft to be indulg'd 
or permitted in young People. It is the 
proper State of one fick and out of order in 
е his 
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his Health, and is tolerable in no Body elfe 
of what Age or Condition foever. 

209. To the Arts above-mentioned, 
may be added Perfuming, Varnifbing, Gra- 
ving, and feveral Sorts of working in Iron, 
Brafs, and Silver ; and if, as it happens 
to той young Gentlemen, that a confidera- 
ble part of his Time be fpent ina great 
Town, he may learn to cut, polifh, and fer 
precious Stones, or employ himfelf in grinding 
and polifhing Optick Glaffes. .Amongft the 
great Variety there is of ingenious manual 
Arts, “twill be impoffihle that no опе fhould 
be found to pleafe and delight him, unlefs he 
be either idle or debauched, which is not to 
be fuppofed in a right way of Education. 
And fince he cannot be always employ’d in 
Study, Reading and Converfation, there wiil 
be many an Hour, befides what his Exer- 
cifes will take. up, which, if nct {pent this 
Way, will be fpent worfe. For I conclude, 
a young Man will feldom defire to fit per- 
fe&ly fill and idle; or, if he does, tis a 
Fault that ought to be mended. 

$ 210. But if his mittaken Parents, 
frighted with the difgraceful Name of Af- 
chanick Trade, Íhall have an Averfion to any 
thing of this kind in their Children; yet 
there is one thing relating to Trade, which, 
when they confider, they will think abfolutely 
neceffary for their Sons to learn. 
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Merchants Accompts, tho’ a Sci- 
Merchants ence not likely to help a Gentle- 
Асот. wan to get an Eftate, yet poffibly 
there is not any thing of more Ufe and 
Efficacy, to make him preferve the Eftate 
he has. "Tis feldom obferved, that he 
who keeps an Account of his Income and 
Expences, and thereby has conftantly under 
view the Courfe of his domeftick Affairs, 
lets them run to rnin: And I doubt not 
but many a Man gets behind-hand before 
„Һе is a-ware, or runs farther on, when he 
is once in, for want of this Care, or the 
Skill to do it. I would therefore advife all 
Gentlemen tò learn perfe&ly Merchants Ac- 
compts, and not to think it is a Skill that 
belongs not to them, becaufe it has recei- 
ved its Name, and has been chiefly pra&ifed 
by Men of Traffick. 
$ 211. When my young Mafter has once 
got the Skill of keeping Accompts (which is a 
Bufinefs of Reafon more than Arithmetick) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his Father 
from thenceforth, require him to do it in all 
‘his Concernments. Not that I would have 
him fet down every Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that cofts him Money ; the general Name 
of Expences will ferve for fuch things well 
enough : Nor would I have his Father look 
fo narrowly into thefe Accompts, „as to take 
occafion from thence to criticife on his Ex- 
pences; he тш remember that he himfelf 
was 
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was once a young Man, and not forget the 
Thoughts he had then, nor the Right his 
Son has to have the fame, and to have Allow- 
ance made for them. If therefore, I would 
have the young Gentleman oblig’d to keep 
an Account, it is not at all to have that 
way a‘Check upon his Expences (for what 
the Father allows him, he ought to let him 
be fully Mafter of) but only, that he might 
be brought early into the Cuftom of doing 
it, and that might be made familiar and 
habitual хо him bctimes, »which will be fo. 
ufeful and neceffary to be conitantly practi- 
fed the whole Courfe of his Life. A Noble 
Venetian, whofe Son wallowed in the Plen- 
ty of his Father's Riches, fnding his Son's 
Expences grow very high and extravagant, 
ordered his Cafhier to let him have for the 
future no :тоге.Мопеу: than what. he fheuld 
count when he received it. ,This, one 
would think. no.great Reftraint to а young 
Gentleman's: Expences; who could freely 
have as much Money as he would tell: 
But yct. this, to one that was Шей to no- 
thing’ but the purfuit.of his Pleafures, provid 
а very grcat Trouble, which at laft ended 
in this Tober and advantageous Reflection = 
Af it be fo much Pains to me barely to count 
‘the Money І would ípend, what Labour 
and Pains did it сой my Anceftors, not on- 
ly to:count, ‘but to get it? . This) rational 
‘Thonghty fuggefted фу this little Pains im- 
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pos'd upon him, wrought fo effe&ually upon: 
his Mind, that it made him take up, and 
from that time forwards prove a good Huf- 
band. This, at leait, every Body muft al- 
low, that nothing is likelier to keep a Man 
within compafs, than the having conflantly 
before his Eyes the State of his Affairs in a 

regular Courfe of Accompt. 

$212. The laft Part ufually in 
Travel. Education, is Travel, which is com- 
monly thought to finifh the Work, 
and complete the Gentleman. І  confefs 
Travel into foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages, but the time ufually chofen to fend 
young Men abroad, is, Ithink, of all other, 
that which renders them Ісай capable of 
reaping thofe Advantages. ‘Thole which are 
propos'd, as to the main of them, may. be 
reduced to thefe two; firft, Language, fe- 
condly, an Improvement in Wifdom and 
Prudenee, by feeing Men, . and converfing 
with People of Tempers, Cuftoms and Ways 
of Living, different from one another, and 
cfpecially from thofe of his Parifh and Neigh- 
bcurhood. | But from fixteen. to :one and 
twenty, which is the ordinary Fime of Tra- 
vel, Men are, of all their Lives, The Ісай 
fuited to thefeImprovements. The firft Sea- 
fon to get Foreign Languages, and form the 
‘Tongue to their true Accents, 1 Шоц 
think, fhould be from feven to fourteen or 
fixteen, and then tco a Tutor with them 
1S 
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is ufeful and neceflary, whomay, withithofe 
Languages, teach them other Things. But 
to put them out of their Parents View at a 
great. Diftance under a Governour, when 
they think themíelves to be too much Men 
to be governed by others, and yet have not 
Prudence and Experience enough to govern 
themfclves, what is it, but to expofe them 
to all the greateft Dangers of their whole 
Life, when they have the Ісай Fence and 
Guard againft them? "Till that boiling boi- 
fterous Part.of Life comes іп, it may be 
hoped the Tutor may have (оте Authority: 
Neither the Stubbornefs of Age, nor the 
‘Temptation or Examples of others, can 
take him from his Tutor's Condu& till fif- 
teen or fixteen: But then, when he begins 
to. confort himfelf. with Men, and thinks 
himfe!f one ; when. he comes to relifh, and 
pride himfelf in manly. Vices, and thinks it 
a fhame to be any longer under the Con- 
troul and Condné of another, what can be 
hoped from even the той careful and dif 
creet Governour, whcn neither be has Power 
to.compel, nor his, Pupil a. Difpofition to 
be perfugded ; but on the contrary, has the 
Advice of warm Blood and prevailing Fa- 
fhion, to heaiken to the Temptations of his 
Companions, juft as wife as bimíclf, rather 
than to the Perfwafions of his Tutor, who 
is now looked. on as an Enemy to his Free- 
dom ? And when is a Man fo like to mif- 

: carry, 
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carry, as when at the fame time he. is both 
raw and unruly? This is the Seafon of all 
his Life that moft requires the Eye and 
Authority of his Parents and Friends to go- 
vern it. The Flexiblenefs of the former 
Part of a Man's Age, not yet grown up to 
be headítrong, makes it more governable 
and fafe ; and in the After-part, Reafon and 
Forefight begin a little to take Place, and 
mind a Man of his Safety and Improvement. 
The Time therefore I fhould think the fit- 
teft for а young "Gentleman ‘to be fent a- 
broad, would Бе, either when'he is younger, 
under a Tutor, whom he might ‘be the 
better for ; or when he is fome Years old, 
without ʻa Governor; when he is of Age 
to govern himfelf, and make Obfervations 
of what he finds in other Countries worthy 
his Notice, "апа that might. be’ of Сесе 
him after his Return : And when' too, being 
thoroughly ‘acquainted with the Laws and 
Fafhions, the natural and moral Advan- 
tages and Defe&s of his own Country, he 
has fomething to exchange with thofe?ae 
broad, from whofe Converfation. he "hoped 
to reap any Knowledge. 

§ 214. The ordering of Travel otherwife, 
is that, I imagine, which makes fomany young 
Gentlemen come back fo little-improved by 
it. And if they do bring home with them 
any Knowledge of the Places and People 
they have feen, it is often an eom 
о 
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of the worft and vaineft Practices they met 
with abroad; retaining a Relifh and Me- 
mory of thofe Things wherein their Liber- 
ties took its firft Swing, rather than of what 
fhould make them better and wifer, after 
their Return. Апа indeed how can it be 
otherwife, going abroad at the Age they 
do under the Care of anóther, who is to 
provide their Neceffaries, and make their 
Obfervations for them? Thus under the 
Shelter and Pretence of a Governor, think- 
ing themfelves excufed from ftanding upon 
their own Legs, or being accountable for 
their own Conduct, they very feldom trou- 
ble themfelves with Enquiries, or making 
ufeful Obfervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleafure, where- 
in they take it as a Leffening to be con- 
trolPd ; but feldom trouble themfelves to 
examine the Defigus, obferve the Addrefs, 
and confider the Arts, Tempers, and In- 
clinations of Men they meet with ; that fo 
they may know how to comport themfelves 
towards them. Неге he that travels with 
them, is to fcreen them; get them out 
when they have run themfelves into the 
Briars ; and in all their Mifcarriages be an- 
fwerable for them. 

$ 215. I confefs, the Knowledge of 
Men is fo great a Skill, that it is not to be 
txpe&ed. a young Man :Њошаі prefently 
be perfect in it. But yet his going abroad is 
is to 
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to little purpofe, if Travel does not fome- 
times open his Eyes, make him cautious 
and wary, and accuftom. him to look be- 
yond the Outfide, and, under, the inoffen- 
five Guard of a civil and obliging Car- 
riage, keep himfclf free and fafe in his Con- 
verfation with Strangers, and all fort of 
People without forfeiting their good Opi- 
nion. He that is fent out to Travel at the 
Age, and with the Thoughts of a Man de- 
figning to improve himfelf, may get into 
the Converfation and Acquaintance of Per- 
fons of Condition where he comes ; which, 
tho’ a Thing of той Advantage to a Gen- 
' tleman that travels; yet I ask, among& 
eur young Men, that go abroad under Tu- 
tors, what one is there of an hundred, that 
ever vifits any Perfon of Quality ? Much 
lefs makes an Acquaintance with fuch, from 
whofe Converfation he may learn, what 
is good Breeding in thac Country, and what 
is worth Obfervation in it; tho’ from fuch 
Perfons it is, one may learn more in one 
Day, than in а Year's Rambling from one 
Inn to another. Nor indeed, is it to be 
wondered ; for Men of Worth and Parts 
will not eafily admit the Familiarity- c£ 
Boys, who yet need the Care of a Tutor ; 
tho’.a young Gentleman and Stranger, ap- 
pearing like a Man, and fhewing a Delire 
to inform himfelf in the: Cuftoms, Man- 
ners, Laws, and Government of the ДА 
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he is in, will find welcome Affiftance and 
Entertainment amongst the beít and mott 
knowing Perfons every where, who will 
be ready to receive, encourage and coun- 
tenance an ingenious and inquifitive Fo- 
reigner. 

§ 216. This, how true foever it be, 
wil not, I fear, alter the Cuftom, which 
has caft the Time of Travel upon the 
worft Part of a Man’s Life; bur for Rea- 
fons not taken from their Improvement. 
The young Lad muft not be ventured a- 
broad at eignt or ten, for fear what may 
happen to the tender Child, tho’ he then 
runs ten times lefs Rifque than at fixteen 
ar eighteen. Nor mutt he ftay at home 
till that dangerous, heady Age be over, 
becaufe he muít be back again by one 
and twenty, to marry, and propagate. ‘The 
Father cannot ftay any longer for the Por- 
tion, nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies 
to play with; and fo my young Mafter, 
whatever comes on it, muft have a Wife 
look'd out for him, by that Time he is of 
Age; tho'it would be no Prejudice to. his 
Strength, his Parts, or his Ifue, if it were 
refpited for fome Time, and he had leave 
to get, in Years of Knowledge, the Start. 
a little of His Children, who are often 
found. to tread too near upon the Heels of 
their Fathers, to the no great Satisfaction 
cither of Son or Father. But the young 

Gen- 
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Gentleman being got within View of Matri- 
mony, "tis Time to leave him to his Mi- 
ftrefs. 
$ 217. Tho' I am now come to 
Солси- а Conclufion of what obvious Re- 
Јл. marks have fuggefted го те con- 
cerning ' Education, '1 would not 

have it thought that I look on it as a juit 
Treatife on this Subje&. ‘There are a thou- 
fand other Things, that: may need Confi- 
.deration ; efpecially if one fhould take in 
the various Tempers, different Inclinations, 
and particular Defaults, that.are to:be found 
in Children. and preícribe. proper. Reme- 
dies. The Variety is fo great; that it would 
require a Volume ; nor would. that reach 
it. Each Man’s Mind has оте; Peculia- 
rity, а$ well as his Face, that diftinguifhes 
him from all others; and there are poffibly 
fcarce two Children, who can be condu&ed 
‘by exa&ly the fame Method. Befides that, 
I think a Prince, a Nobleman, and an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, fhould have diffe- 
rent Ways of Breeding.» But having had 
here only fome general Views in Reference 
to the main End, and Aims in Education, 
and thofe defigned for a Gentleman's Son, 
who being then very little, 1 confidered on- 
ly as white Paper, or Wax, to be molded 
and fafhioned as one pleafes; I have touch- 
ed little more than thofe Heads, which I 
judged neceffary for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman 
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Gentleman of his Condition in general ; and 
-have „пож; publifhed thefe «my occafional 
Thoughts with this Hope, that tho' this 
be far from being a complete Treatife on 
this Subje&, or fuch, as that every one may 
find what will-juft fit his Child in it, yet it 
may give fome fmall Light. to thofe, whofe 
Concern for their dear little Ones makes 
them ío irregularly bold, that they dare 
venture to confult their own Reafon, in the 
Education of their Children, rather than 
wholly to rely upon old-Cuftom. 
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: Defence of Natural and Reveal'd Religion: Be- 
: ing an Abridgment of the Sermons preach'd at 
the Lecture founded by the Hon. ROBERT BOYLE, 
Efqs by Dr. Bentley, Bp. Kidder, Bp. Williams, 
Bp. Gafrel, Dr. Harris, Bp. Bradford, Вр. Blacka 
hall, Dr. Stanhope, Dr. S. Clarke, Dr. Hancock, 
Mr. Whifton, Dr. Turner, Dr. Butler, Dr. Woodward, 
Mr. Denham, Dr. Ibbot, Bp. Leng, Dr. J. Clarke, 
Archd. Gurdon, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Berriman. 
With a general Index. By GILBERT Burnet; 
Vicar of Caggefball, Effex. 
< „Аз the Abridgment of the Philofophical 'Tranfa&i- 
ons has been always elteem’d a fingular Benefit to Lite- 
rature, whereby a vaft Treafure of it has been put into 
the Poffeffion of many, who otherwife could never 
have had an Opportunity of obtaining it; fo one of 
the ufefulleft Projects that has ever been executed im 


lean Leétures, which muft be allow'd to be a Col- 
le€tion of the nobleft Apologies for Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion that the World was at any time 
blefs’d with. But with all their Excellencies it can- 
not be denied, that they are too voluminous for many 
to read, and of too great a Price for many to pur- 
chafe; and L may add {оте of them very difficult, 
to be come at. ‘There was ftill therefore fomething 
wanting to-render them more univerfally ferviceable, 
and diffafe the Advantages that may be reaped from 
"Һет. Nothing could be done fo conducive to this 
purpofe, as an Abitract of thefe ineftimable Dif- 
courfes ; fuch as:this before us, where the Argument 
is fuffered to retain its-entire Force, and the Reduction 
is of thofe things only, which, though they greatly 
adorn the Subject, contribute little, if any thing to 
the real Weight of it.” 

Vide the Works of the, Learned, for Auguf 1 
p. 82. tt //Fein Bre fe 1787, 
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favour of Chriftianity, is this Epitome of the Boy-' 
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